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eacl Holy Mage mad casting 
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ental kind, the interior of this Cathedral 

f the Assumption Is unique 
\mongst the many treasures of the sac 
sty of the Church of the Assumption we 
vill select a series of objects which have 
the double interest of art and of religious 
tradition, and which form part of the Rus 
Mr. Maskell ex 
his Hand-Book that the Greek 


for the celebration of the holy eucha 


sian communion plate 
plains in 
rite 
rist requires three things which are 
ised in the Western Chureh. 
the 


not 
These are 
knife or spear, the 


star or asterisk, 


ind the spoon for the administration of 
the chalice, as the sacrament is received by 
the laity under both kinds It may natu 
rally be supposed that such sacred objects 
would be high 


the subjects of artistic 


workmanship. The paten itself is often 
elaborately enamelled and otherwise dec 
orated, whereas in the Western Church the 
rubrics require it to be plain In one of 
these beautiful patens the rim is divided 
into sections by means Of large roughivy cut 


stones. between which are floriated panels 


AND 
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the the 


centre is graven and enamelled with fig 


bearing inscription in enamel; 


ures of angels, the symbolic dove, and the 
Divine Child in the chalice protected by 
the On the right of it is the 
spoon, and on the left the spear 
beautifully enamelled handle 
The 


bread, 


aslerisk 
with a 
preparation of the communion 


which is leavened, and in the form 


of asmall loaf, Portions 
for this 


called a 


Is Very COMPpPIex 
are cut out for consecration, and 
purpose ah arrow shaped Kile 


‘spear, is used These portions placed 


on the paten, are covered with a veil, and 
In order to prevent the latter from touch 
ing the elements a piece of metal is placed 
over them two strips crosse dand bent so 
four feet 


star figured in our 


as to have The beautiful gold 


ith its 
floral design wrought in colored 


lLiustration, W 
eXquisile 


enamels, is one of these simple asterisks 


beautified into a splendid work of art 


the two strips ol metal bent and crossed 
so as to have four feet have been develop 
ed into a wavy 


efflorescence of gold and 
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eoior, centring in 
a precious stone 


engraved withthe 


Greek cross and 


Its symbolic let 
tering, and sug 
gesting at once 
the shield of some 


tairv warrior, the 


veird tlower of 

, 
an ore! d, wma 
the diaphanous 


tentacies of a sea 
inemone 

The Cathedral 
of the Archangel 
is partly a copy of the Cathedral 


Assumption It is a square white 


ished building with five gilded bulbous 


\levis 


iv prot 


wavs carefu restored. The interior pre 
sé s the usual system of massive pillars 
hCOnOSTASeS ittering with gold and pre 
cious stones, and walls covered with Byz 
in aintings These paintings, hov 
evel inlike those of the Cathedral of the 
Assumption, are not on gold ground They 
represel for the most part seenes of the 
i idgment and portraits of the fero 
ous-looking I'sars whose ecatafa ques oc 
cupv the greater part of the floor of the 


constructed in ts present form 
he year 1500 by the Italian architect 
o Novi.of Milan,and since frequent 


ined, p laged and damaged but al 


each cove red with aecerimson vel 


land adorned with a silver plaque 


hereon are inseribed the d 
the birth and of the deat} 
soverelgnu Up to the time 
Peter the Great transferred 
ital to St. Petersbure, this Cl 

e Archangel Michael serve 


burving-place of the Grand-] 


of Russia, the vassal prince 
the Tsars ot Muscovy \ Fort 
sovereigns of the houses oO | 


and Romanoff are buried her 
one emperor, name ly. Peter 1] 
The Cathedral of the Am 
tion, built in its present form 
on the site of the original cathe 
founded in 1291, differs in var 
particulars from the other two s 
tuaries of the Kremlin Its for 
rectangular, but it has also a s 
covered vestibule or gallery 
three of its sides, and the numbe 
its cupolas is nine instead of 


Originally the Russian chure|] 


had only one cupola, which was gra 


ally surrounded by others—two sig) 


ing the two natures of Jesus Christ: thr 


a symbol of the Trinity: five, Christ a 


the four evangelists: seven, the seve 
sacraments or the seven gifts of the Ho 
Spirit; nine, the ninecelestial hierarchies 
and thirteen, our Lord and the twe 
apostles The number of cupolas eve 
reached twenty or tl irtv, and it was 1 
until 1589, the date of the establishment 
the Patriarchate, that these were rest ete 
to five, which is now the orthodox and ob 
ligatory number The interior of t 
Cathedral of the Annunciation is covered 
with frescoes: from the pillars are sus 
} nded cold and silver jewelled CrOSSeS 
worn on golden chains by Russian princes 
and the floor is paved with a mosaic of 
jasper and agate In this cathedral the 
Russian Tsars were baptized and married 
in the Cathedral of the Assumption they 
were and still are crowned; in the Cathe 
dral of the Archangel Michael they were 
buried The three sanctuaries togethe) 
form, so to speak, the Westminster Abbey 


¢ > 


of Russia, and at the same time they pre 


sent three thorough |y typical monuments 


of Russian ecclesiastical architecture and 
decorative art 

The reader will have remarked our 
frequent mention of Italian architects 
It was through these master - builders 
vhose names were Fioraventi. Pietro So 
lari, Alevisio Novi, Mario and Pietro An 
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tonio, that Russia in the fifteenth. six 
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il d seventee nth cent mies had a and that itsarchiteet KF oravent mad rk 
Renaissance, though its manifesta ed for Cosimo det Medi Francois | 
re hampered by the traditions of Matthias Corvinus, and Pope Sixtus [\ 
in chureh arehitecture le before Tolbousine, theambassador of Ivan 
in Ob palnting remal ied abso LI] met mat Venice and engaged him 
sed to its influences, owing to in theservice of the Tsai But Fioravent 
eratiec exigencies WI ‘hh STILL Cause was a man of prodigi Is Versalllit not 
sians to paint the Madonna pre- only did he build churches for his Russian 
s Panst nos painted her hn the maste? he also aes ned and made coms 
turv in the churches ol Mount for im. built a bridge of boats over the 
The R Isslan Ret issance Was Volkow at the time oft the expedition 
chiefly by the introduction of im- against Novgorod, cast the cannons that 
methods of construction, and by bombarded Kazan, and was the first or 
nber and magniticence of the tem wanizer of the Russian art er 


th which the Italian architects 


d old Russia, making ‘holy Mos- th 


GOLDEN CHAMBER, OR TSARIKA ROOM 


{ f 


yw,” as the proverb said, the city of ‘for 


tv times Ttortyv churches and rendering 


by its monumental splendor worthy to 
be the capital of a great empire Never 
theless. were it not for documentary and 
irrefutable evidence, we should find it 
hard to believe that the sombre ¢ ‘athedral 
of the Assumption is of the same epoch as 


the luminous churches of the Renaissance, 


Before leaving the enclosure of the ea 


edrals let us glance a 





IN THE PALACE OF THE KREMLIN 


or sacristy of the former Patriarchs, which 
is a marvellously rich museum of sacer 
dotal robes and orn iments, ecclesiastical 
objec ts, rich vestments embroidered with 
pearls and precious stones, mitres, pana 
gias, or portable pyxes worn on chains 


| staffs 


round the necks of bishops, pastora 
incense burners, goblets, dishes, cups, com 


munion plate, and other priceless relies 
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SILVER CHAIN BRIDLES, TREASURY OF THI 
Next let us visit the Grand Palace of 
the Kremlin, whose inimense mass crowns 
the hill, and whose dome-shaped gilt bel 
vedere is visible at a distance of ten miles, 
surrounded by the shining cupolas and 
the eagle-pointed spires of the Kremlin 
towers It is a modern structure, built be 
tween 1835 and 1849 on the site occupied 
: from time immemorial by the dwelling 
} of the sovereign Compared with its 
frontage, the palace is very lofty, and its 
style is an incongruous mixture of vari 
ous periods and forms of architecture: like 
many other Russian buildings, its chief 
merit exteriorly is its immensity The 
building is in the form of a square, of 
, vhich the principal facade makes the 
south side, and the Belvedere Palace the 
north, while on the east stands the imperial 
Cathedral of the Annuneciation,the Grano 
" vitava Palace—so called from the facets 
| nto which the stone walls have been cut 
and the passage leading to the house 
: ff the Patriarch In the centre of the 
: square Is the ancient Church of St. Saviour 
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Forest. and 
the Wint ( 
connects 

the apartlme. 
heredtt 
Tre 
InN ion | 
North oO! Lhe ¢ 
Palace 
the € 


cers al d ore 


ary Grand-}) 
asury ana 


or 


are the bar 


Hevallers- (ral 


wrers 


KItChens and other 


tenances lo atten 
to deseribe this h 


would De WeAPrLNess il 
iabor et it suffi 


that 


ee 


Live miterion ( 


Ihe abo it 


o 600 chan 


i 

as sumptuous and m: 
cent as Russian are} 
decorators, and upli 


I} 
‘ 


parti 


ers Can make it 
apartments are 
ly 


rac ti. and wenera 


ranged In good taste 


the halls dedicated to 


ferent orders of ehi 
and ornamented with 
propriate heraldie m« 
are for the most part 
decorated in conventi 
one Western styles Sucl 
the hall of St. George 
feet by 65 feet, and 58 
high, the halls of St. Alexander Nevys 
of St. Andrew, and St. Catherine, all ver 
fine in proportions and rich in decor 
tion But amidst the chimerical strane 


ness of the old Kremlin, this new palac« 
with its sober facade, its cold and elassica 
lines, and its splendidly correct interioi 
pains rather than delights the eye. Ws 
should have preferred to see some struc 
ture in the true Muscovite style, like the 
Granovitaya and the old Terem, whic) 
are now incorporated within the perimete) 
of the New Palace 
past, the residence of the ancient Tsars ot 
Moscow 


and vaulted rooms adorned with barbaric 


This remnant of the 


is a labyrinth of low 


passages 


magnificence, the epithet barbaric being 


here used in a eulogious sense Such a 
room is the Golden Chamber, or Tsarika 
Room, probably built in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, and restored during 
the reign of Nicholas I. in the stvle of the 
Were it not for the 


parquet 


seventeenth century. 
floor, this 


would pre sent a complete aspect ot 


obtrusively modern 


room 
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with its arched roof consoli 


WiaSSIVE LL 


\ 


with deep embrasures 


Ht 


Ss 


t girders, its narrow 


Cell 


1 their polychrome arabesques on 


ound, and the feudal and saintly 


eS painted on the walls in old SUV le. 


er days the Tsarines received here 


felicitation on grand solemnities, 


ivudience to the Patriarehs, 


Lo the 


sand Bovarines of high rank, as 


is to the Tsarevitehes of Georgia, 


notf, and Siberia Very interesting 


ie gold dining hall in the old Te 


h vaulted roof resting on 


nin the middle of the room 


Sq Ui 


He 


ire 


re, 


Ws coronation, the Kim pe ror wears 


e first time all the Imperial tnsignia, 


unidst his nobles, and receives the 


This hall, built by Italian 


are 


lations of the foreign ambassa 


n 1491, has been restored during the 


nt reign in a simple and arch:eologi- 


exacl manner, the primitiy 


mural 


nYys having been reproduced W 


ith 


uid of ancient descriptions thereof in 


| 
uc stvie DY peasant image 


ind the pillar in the centre 


Ss a series of 

es Ttorming a 
fet, on which the 
erial plate Is 
played on erand 
s during the vis 
of the Tsar We 
sorry to add that 

Inestimabie pre 
us Lreasures of an 
ent gold and silver 
ile Which we mar 
i at in the glass 
ises of the Treasury 
ire on the buffet, 
nd are polished up 


or the occasion by 


ickeys. In vain the 
irators have been 
varned that this re 
peated rubbing di 
minishes the value 
of the objects, and 
vill in the end mate 
rially damage them ; 
the only answer that 
they give is, ** Our 
father the Tsar is 
coming; the plate 
must shine brightly 
on the butfet.” 


»f 


BIT 


painters 


this 


OF 


The display of this colleetion ot plate 
has alwavs struck travellers who have 


witnessed the magniticence of the court 


of the Tsars Margaret, a Burgundian 
captain of the time of Boris Godunoy, in 
his Estat de Umpire de Russis 1649 


he picture of the rich collee 


gives a glow! 
tion of plate which Was used in the daily 
service of the Tsar The Treasury, he 
Savs is full of all kinds of jewels in 


rreat number, particularly of pearls; for 
in Russia more pearls are worn than in 
all the rest of Kurope There are creat 
numbers of wold plates, large and small, 


and drinking-cups; besides this an inti 
nite quantity of silver plate, @ilt and not 
rilt, as mav be J idged from the fact that 


after the election of Boris Federvits, when 
he gathered his army at Serpo, during six 
weeks he feasted almost daily ten thou 


sand men each time, and all were served 
in silver plate.” Margaret mentions six 
silver barrels, a number of big bowls and 
basins of silver which required four men to 
carry them, each provided with drinking 
cups, the whole of Russian work \lso 


a great number of silver pleces Trom Ger 
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ich are eithe It is interesting to iden na 
eir ambassa ren ible pieces mentioned 
mucht or tlie travellers amol st the objec l 
( s of the Treasun Mrirthe 
is i 1633 eral accounts Of the entre ‘ 
emi iss l sies ! ) Mose ) ve read oO ‘ 
“11 Jero ‘ l Ss ol Bx irs ho rode out to me 
Sir the y Wil at the cates of the eit and ! Sf 
ive rs iil ere ri Vy capal soned With ( ( 
eaitl 0 Lie iIna@’s ¢€ romered I precious 
plate ( i\ t t mridied not it leather I’¢ 
is thev ea 1 chains of silver or gold 1 
tral pillar of ( US vyrougtt Lh ¢ selling Oo 
1 ( anes These ¢ uns ti ed 
the chamber and, as an old English rite) Vs 
pisate ( i tn es ( ake) é iS I ‘ pre ‘ ~ 
ol gold, ana ed Ole mai ib eX it 
Stl ‘ 1 ol 1 t Issadol il | 
In the Treasury of e ki 
il ( I se Chall ) ues and ¢ 
ure s preserved 
e rest of the buildings of the [¢ 
iit ! Lhe sixteent and e! 
rT l S thd restored bet ee) S30 
Is40, form a palace four stories h 
MONEE 1 SEPIES ( f Sibia oO il 
t i iuited rooms, entirely adecor 
th ( ome ornaments and 
( ( q ad oO ( Lae | rrount 
l t ima Al nvement belne 
epo of the stvles of the sevente 
ce ( parlments CONSISE OF re 
¢, throne, sleeping, and cou 
Ms I n the true Muscovite stvl 
corrupted vy i tL mistaken iImitati 
e arts of the West hich is respons 
SO WV monotonous monstrosities 
odern Russ 1 towns {t has been s 
t it the progress OT ¢ ilization dep 
iy nations of the sense of architecture at 
ornament, and certainly the old ed hces 
: rT ie Kremlin, when compared with thi 
PERSIAN WORK ite ‘2 ¢ } P e 4 
Ol ne pl sent Gu prove lit ru Lo 
ipparently paradoxical assertic TI 
stood four mar trabesques the fantastic flowe ‘Ss, Lhe co 
idences, as they combinations, and the nex iustibls l 
e! I think ntion and variety of the decoration « 
ial lf hich Lilie ills of these chambers are bewilde 
here that day ing andcharming at the same time. TI 
ind all ere mysterious chambers of the Terem ar 
the eq ilent in civil architecture of tli 
speaking of a ¢ irch of Vasili Blawennoi in eeclesiasti 
SaVvs In the cal architecture 
nh was a table The Treasury, or Orujeinaya Palata 
The number ult in 1851, forms the right wing of tl 
ibout two hut great palace, and, next to the ng 
f gold wd the spect ic le of the ensemble of » Kremlin 
e all in cloth and its churches, constitutes a reatest 
curiosity of Moscow, and one of the most 
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onderful museums in the world, being 
ie depositor vy of venerated historical ob 
ects,and of the treasures hereditary in the 
ripe rial families The regalia, arms, ar 


or, carriages, costumes, thrones, CrOWLS, 


amels, sceptres, cold and sliver Ware, 
precLlous Stones jewelry and othe objects 

art displayed in the Kremlin constitute 
Dresden 
ind of the Louvre can alone be compared 


The total of pieces in the Treas ry of the 


i colleetion with which those o 


Kremlin amounts to sixteen hundred. By 


lar the greater number belong to the sev 


enteenth century, one only to the twelfth, 


ind some few to the fourteenth and fif 
teenth centuries After the Polish oecu 
pation and the disasters of 1612 all the 
ancient plate for the service of the Tsar's 
table was melted down and converted into 


money, which fact explains why there are 
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lew eXaluples OF Goid and suver Work alt 
terior to the Gyvnhasty ol homanotts 
The Tre wsury COnLaAINS also some OF Lie 
most highiv venerated crosses al dsreli 
quaries ol tussia, the thrones, cro s 
and re ralia of the ancient Psars, and ob 
jects in gold, sliver, and enamel, ol vhich 
verbal Ges¢ | lol can vg ‘ ho aed ile 
idea 


During our visit to the Kremlin we 
Miay be s Ipposed to lave obta ned SO 


impression of Russian art and its prod ic 


tions We have seen specimens of its ec 


clesiastical and civil architecture in thie 


cathedrals and in the old palace or Te 


rem. In the interior of these edifices aud 
in the treasuries of the sacristies and of 


the Orujeinaya Palata we have seen ex 


amples of Russian decorative and applied 


art Now et us endeavor to set forth the 
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haractet ) s Russian at ind to 
( | eu to thet SOUTCE | e itter 
miei ) eusy sarants itt at va 
( iscertained facts on the subject 
oO ita e can pretend to do 

) ite the questions a issue and Lite 
ons otfered, thou i neo il iVsS in 
epted | rst place ho are the 
CUSSIAl i i can the Piavs ot 
Slavonians be identified with the Seyth 
( Herodotus In Lie Kerteh and 
> { in collections, the chief treasures of 
t Hermit we Museum at St Petersburg 
l sure iv richer and more curious 
niortunately tess Known, than the 

' is discoveries of Dr. Sel emannh 
everal object ind more especially 
er N copol ust \\ eh furnish 
ible « lence Wemay mention also 
equa he ise from the Koul Oba 
itd ann thie icinity of Kerteh, on vhiech 
2 lan men are repre sented dress ad in 
7 ed noOUseS, TULL trousers tucked into 
( wots ith their national bow cases 
id implements, long tlowing hair, full 
) | ind, in ort, with the phvsiogno 
I ( aractet tics, and costumes of the 
Russian mu s ot the present day In 
l kth century tiese pagan Siavs occu 


da large part of the country trom the 


3 to the Black Sea, and possessed 
nore than t rudiments of art Lin thre 
ume sixth century we hear of the inva 
or t \vars 10 spread as far as 

Bu ia and e Peloponnesus,and whose 
iN treated with Byzantiun At the 
\ ne northern Russia was overrun 
Kinns ho were followed by the 

\ i il t t thie period of Scandina 
fluene il In the seventh 

n ek iZal rrace of Huns com 
om t frontiers of China ided 

in 1, and ere ollowed by other hordes 
C1¢ id nint eenturies, during 

L ye S e Russians were in con 

int communication with Byzantium 
ernest ! I enth century they received 

e Un tian uth mn the reign of Vladi 
nin, thre reat prince of Kiew The lewend 
(i Lo inderstand that the change 
mn paganism to Christianity was imme 
ciate Viadimir sent envoys to Constan 


] 
wh da if 
( ‘ ra 
. ' t ¢ 
1) l il i 
t vsete) 
11S VSLeIn 


vOTMNANISIN 


mie to report pon the Crreek aith 


vend says that they were so 


i bv the Sple ndor of the ser 


ted in the Church of Saint So 


y did not hesitate to preter 


to Mohammedanism, Judaism 


and ail other forms of wot 


Russians savs a Byzantine chro 
were struck by the multitude 


ts and the chanting of the 


s » which they had examined 
a 


( 
hy 
but what most filled them with ast 


1 


ol 
ment was the appearance of the deac 
ind subdeacons issuing from the sae 
tv with torches in their hands, at wh 
presence the people fell on their ] 

ind cried, * Kyrie Eleison.” The Russ 
too their ou des by the hand and s 
\ that we have seen is awe Insp 


ind majestic, but this is supernat 


We have seen young men with wi 


dazzling robes, who without touehi 
eround chanted in the air, ‘* Holy 
holy and this is what has most 


The euides replied. *W 


prised us 


ao you not know that angels come « 


gle in our se? 


You are right,’ said the Russians 
ant no furthe r prool Allow us 


trom heaven to min 


turn home to our prince and maste) 


much, we read Vas the origin of 

> 4} 
tianitvy in Russia, and through the 
seure hisperings of the legend P 


f close intercourse with | 
zantium, Which naturally furnished 
models for the form and ornament o 
»w edifices that were needed for the 
order of things In the south of R 
motive earliv ececiesiastic structures 
Byzantine element is marked as 
proceed toward the North the orig 
Byzantine influence is modified by 
introduction of Lombardie and other « 
ments; finally a special Russo-Byzant 
tvpe of edihice was prod iced, resemb 
in plan the Christian churches of the P 
oponnesus, Attica, and Thrace, but cha 
acterized by a system of more lofty e 
struction than the Byzantine type, whi 
is lov The tall walls and towering « 
polas are suggestive of Asiatic rath 
than Byzantine influence In short 
the time of the Mongolian invasion in 
the twelfth century the Russian Empire 
then in the third century of its nationa 
existence, possessed a national architect 
ure and art ready Lo be modified once 
more by Indo-Tartarian influences—an 
original and living art susceptible of prog 
ress, in close relation with Byzantine art 
and yet not identical with it That lu 
minous and profound historian of arehi 
tecture, Viollet-le-Due, shall be our guide 
in this delicate sifting of the constituent 
elements of Russian art: and in the first 


place we must remark that Byzantine art 
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no es th its purpose thie 
hic meahs are ¢ ait Iran 
t I form 1S re 1 I contrads 
e mnaterial Conditions OT the b 
C Russia is not rich it Widing s 
Lilie itural mnaterials of the ¢ nit 
00 rich ind ru I 
nie as, 1 retore ire ¢ er ca 
or ce retlol | it Is tO Sa mas 
some kind covered with plastering. N 
Lo d editices of these national n 
na Sti e o architecture \ ( 
et vented ol itil na thie qua 
of stone or marble is an « cadent abs 
t is is proven, if proof were needed 
f jiasters, COLUMNS, Cornices, and ¢ 
tablatures of the counterfeit classical p 
ies of St. Petersburg, where this add 


decoration, obtained with creat ditieu 

) neanus of plaster and stucco ipplie 

over thie ricks, cracks and peels off even 
lntel There is not one form only « 

be ity hn art In architecture, for in 


stance, diversity resuits [rom manne 


from climate, from the needs of man 


from the materials employed and fron 
the manner in which they are utilized 
Nature he rself teaches us that beauty dort 
not exclude variety, and that one of thi 
essential conditions imposed 


pon are | 


o harmonize perfectly the form wit] 


cerned with 


animals 


e Conditions Of existence ll we are Col 


or vegetables 


aha 


1 the conditions of cohesion and dura 


question Of matte 
e take as a specimen the 
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the Assumption, the Cat 
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e DY means OF panels, 
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houettes. From these two principles have 
been formed the ornamental styles of In 
dia, Persia, Syria, China, Greece, Rome, 


and Byzantium From all of these styles 
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quire more space and wood-cuts than we 


can command, and also the aid of color 


forin Russian ornament color is absolute 


lv essential: the Russian sense of the har 
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the architectonie or struectun 
1 e€alhice or oOo: an opwect of use 
When e have seen Moseco 
treasures tS Wallis and towers 
tique churenes and palaces, its a 
relies, and its ecarefullv renovate 
ments of the time of the old Ts 
eal Sa I it there exists a Russ 
tioha irl bearing as adistinet a cae! 
Its mage are itecture, 1tS embroide 
music, and its costume his a s 
poser oO ti muititude of elemel 
een moulded and modified OV 1h 
ibi¢ ll fluences oO neigh oOrhnood at 
tercourst 1 the rormation otf it I 
irtists and workmen took an Has 
large part »Vzantiun ersia 
lndia contributed a rare co) nore 
Lon yard architects Came to ) lad 
( irches English, Germans oles 
Hunear ins also entered tlie orksh 
of the Tsars, bringing each an ele 
( SKIIL and Tormative energy It n 
pwever, be remarket that there 
avs a difference between the won 
T imported labor produces from 
own genius and tha hich it produ 
th the collaboration OT native artists 
to please native tastes The artist trar 
planted to a foreign soil both gives 
receives: he adapts himself to his ¢« lane 
Conditions he engratts tvpes mad ¢ 
Line rt ot his owl md according as 
npressions or his souvenirs at 
rer, the art he produces lil DE mit 
or less imbued with the spiri of his ado} 
( eountry o1 Villh reminiscences oO! } 
! lathe ind 
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PROLOGUE AND EPILOGUE TO « THE QUIET LIFE.” 


*' AUSTIN DOBSON 


ile is one in city pent, 
di Dazed with the stir and din of town 
Drums on the pane in discontent, 

And sees the die irv rain come down. 


Yet, through the dimmed and dripping 
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rene rs picture 0 1 is eS 
st oO S30 ed ‘ 
( ! ms Tine a " 
ypwade SeVeE sed 
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) rape ) ( ers ot 
Ne Yo lo . { ) 
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a Baeeeete 1 su le 
nost thre ea ivVS a ye 
f of TS40 sues ed in dome 
‘ ed wet id reat a 
" ‘ mn) ites 
S S e poss ties ) 
e darkest otf dat r eS 
Ss or on thie ria est o O ~ ‘ 
ographe. iurmed._ witl 11S ittle 
1, and PIist oaded | nacnesium 
ean obtain picture I ol g 
ti marvellous in detail Chis chasm 
i. bridged over in the fiftv years 
ra~muerre Cray ¢ ve TOreE Ii¢ Kreneh 
1) of sciences tlit secret ol LLIis 
rful process The journey down 
otograph Sto 0 Osé L\ 
$ s Tul of wondet struggles of 
over matter, strange opes awak 
nagmical discoveries set side fasecl 
¢ theories exploded, practical inven 


Ss pushing’ to the front. 
ered, and more and more 


th sexes benetlited by 


hundreds of thousands contribute to 
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M 1 
s ‘ ttle nore ft il re ‘ ‘ 
, te } { 
ipprec il the « 
I il ) ( ‘ 
( is | i 
prove to be M. At » cle 
SC Le ( oble S ¢ 
Cll» L ¢ { . t i 
ile oO s el ‘ 
elLore il Sli¢ es ‘ 
nade to \ ( ha B < ( i 
Is Use He paid a trib ‘ ( \ 
of M. Joseph: Nicéphore Niepee, di 
the process by which, after three ¢ st 
POs t tie t SUCCEE ead hi 
mace Clr CO a ” elaine ( t 
piste Mu¢ Lb proces Could = ¢ eCou ‘ 
ol Serve ) »» ne’ engera nie 
adrawihe@’s, and is npractiea f 1 iad 
SCA Pe irciited 1r’e or port fi 
By an accident a meeting is bro | 
ibout between Dag lerre and N eper ia 
a partnership formed which ended on 


ith the death of Niepce in 1833, after 
whieh time his son Isidore continued the 
researches Here it may be well to say 
though it 1S not a part of M \rago s 
speech, that Daguerre’s processes proved 
to be so much more rapid and perfect than 


those N epce was using that in the itter 


part of 1857 an agreement is signed be 
tween the two partners permitting the 
name of Dag erre to be associated with 
the discovery, and it is manv vears be 
fore t mi | | thi t 1); r 
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inventors—6000 to Daguerre type that it is useless to compare result 
Da erre rece ng SO grea V supe ( is that of the | 
also divulged his man to the Enelis ns | ne ¢ 
naking his very popular dio- ployed } v polished = silver-cove | 
} ites coppel Lhe <« r, Se ai }) 
wraphical sket may not With rrain whi aept et e! i 
it of place (ne hundred years yp t nuch = de 1) e ( 
Jacques Mande Daguerre is no \ Ss invel icceed 
Paris 1 thre Village of Cor traiture wd Lilie 1 } " 
msequently he iS jus fty likeness s been a 3 a deg yy 
i when his great discovery was I. W.D From the e news 

( > tine vorld W he quite young? reached A erica { l ! ( 

i 1 scene-painter, and early won vere mad n construct rude cameras 
1 that hela Not content with and attempting pictur ! iccordl 
for theatres, he tried higher forms to Daguerre’s prin eS itt swere 
th suecess, and then invented the not laid down very de ( d no such 
vnich St greatly excited tlie helps existed then, as no rom pu shed 
of the Parisians, and n e | accounts of experiments | is about 
niliar out of his own country \s a vear after the report of Arago’s speech 

s 1814 M. Nicephore Niepee, a man reached this I erore a n of en 
means at Chalons-sur-Sadne, had terprising men started in business as por 
his leisure to striving to xk the trait dawuerreotyv pists 

ot the ecamera-opseura Longe be Of them we read that they executed 

Wedgwood and Sir Humphry Davy ‘‘ miniatures by the Daguerreotype pro 
en tothatenda In 1827 M. Niepee cess with considerable ecess correct 
me to London and in a paper before iS kenesses, and devoid of that severity 
Roval Society had explained a sueccess- of expression which, it has been thous 

vwess for making pictures, and to- makes the Daguerreotype an unfit instru 
the British Museum some of his ment for taking portraits In England 

xperiments may be seen Then Daguerre obtained a patent before recei 
he meetin vith Daguerre brought ing his pension from France for g@ ng 
by the optician Chevallier, and the his secret to the world, consequently the 
ership ol 1S29, Niepes s death in 1833, English were barred from the free ise of 
nm assuming the place of the father in the process which the French, Germans, 
artnership, and the final victory of and especially Americans, profited by. 
= ruerre in making practical the process Dr. Draper’s paper, published in the Lon 


n his hnhame was @iven don and Edinburgh HilOSO} hical Jour 


vuld be proper here to deseribe this na/ in September, 1840, contains much of 
ss, but other and more pressing mat interest. In it he te s of ; rst dustin 
: owds upon us It is now practically the face with white powde) hich he soon 
p rlete, and though very beautiful, more abandoned). of his suecess out-of-doors, of 
ra ite even than any processes D\ which his use of mirrors as reflectors, and of his 
< is been set aside, it still had shorteom contrivance for holding the ead and body 
= s which soon condemned it Other still in the chair Here, too, we find his 
thods of picture-making, admitting a warning against placing the hands upon 
ctically endless multiplication, beeame the chest, as the motion of respiration 
me more popular and have held their made them look clumsy and thick in the 
n to the present time The daguerreo picture, and at the same time he suggests 
pe was a positive process ; that of Mr. the temporary pl icing of a drab false 
Fox Talbot, of England, to which later front over the white shirt. There was no 
iprovements can be traced, was a neqa retouching in those days, and ‘persons 
five process. In 1839, before Daguerre’s whose faces are freckled all over give rise 
nethods were explained, we find Mr. Tal- to the most ludicrous results a white 
ot writing to the French Academy claim mottled with just as many black dots as 
g priority of invention, which certainly, the sitter had yellow ones.” We now 
n the light of what we know of Niepce’s have a fair idea of the state of things in 
success, could not be awarded him. Mr. 1839 and 1840 
Talbot's process ditfered so entirely both In a few words we might lead up to 


¢ 


from the daguerreo- Daguerre’s discovery by rapid strides 
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nh means and result 
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} ( 9 Lhe Can i 
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I a Cu « era iS ll ¢ 
‘ 1 sub | David Bre ( for taking p 
I 
oht. o ~ ‘ S r in Prof Ss \V\ h stones 
ne it ou 1 os eoscope Lenses oO S ilar pr 
1 1 i | ‘ 0 w ¢ wced Sicte Vv Sif ail ed } 
( ) t ot soda ave Lore rine suremel YT r thie 
( y a ot t iS 1 1849 WV « St rel 
t it Hers« ts l to that ear p dt S 
" S s ors ( i were e gro as sf ‘ 
ele ils. ¢ 1O¢ the camera fhene the S 
’ 0 co | pec ( imen spre id upon BVLASSS | iLiLWwo 
I I 
1774. 1811 826, sot il ad tiie d the material used to sensitize th 
} ' ‘ 1 the ecalotvpe proces This 
{ il dis ery { ma ous ¢ the rain of the paper, and gav: 
or verte pic ire 
M ! ) vhieh is a popu In the United States it as estim 
} e ¢ ) tu ( } ( © tha ere thousand adacuer) 
} " ered is Lit \ ttle tvp S DY some five thous 
, . 
( f i eld bv its less « nsive wo nen who were engaged in the n 
) vit il riva It is ufacture and sale of plates, cases, che 
‘ ( i t LCOSLIYV } <eSS Ca 1nd apparatus, or in other ways 
. } 
Ss ce int ) cf n their support Trom indirect ce 
! »¢ { Lits sway u n¢ on with the art 
t 185] t { rie is set But the ston IS too ng to te 
- na the co low on and when photo iography, photogray} 
‘ = I 
t ‘ 5 " re the field ing o locks of wood for engravers. a 
\\ ! ni Lrs¢ es 1 rious uses to which 
) respective merits of ) now put, were first en oO’ 
( ses et t re are Tour great divisions little it has travelled the 
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- y Vv nit | se 
Of societies ’ al = ; 
o4, and in fore nh « l ries 107 
n bapa 1ere " ¢ vd , Re 
Petry to ? tog i)? ( natters 
shin SI oO - . month) 
s for 15 sen, or about 12 cents 
i Ly l ch the nae ured 
un be mani tex ease 
indreds of the new celluloid films 
rried about, the quality th .s 
tainine thei ; , Patek oe 
the fa 4 “i pa : 
of the nov , 
eloved un a telieaaliies anliiees 
( Port le uborat . P a 
t Ca wivances in the f{ ears 
Dag lerre told } © cacpet VW at the 
centurv w ldo i. 2h eo anhile 
of the sensit e piate remall to 
lo APUIS tam ir \ i the 
es shall be re LIN d ) oA 
¢ ind communicated to 1 DOS 
in seems a surd (C‘onstant prog 
S ele nN ide tow urd the ettering 
nterpretat mn of co ! alues | 1e 
es of echemistrv are bpelng tested: 


erythrosine 


Vi, eosin, 





con pounds are berg employed 
t houghtful, intelligent met ure 
g into the w nown world o iit 
chemistry, experimenting and record 
with scientific accuracy the stor ol 
r researches. The difficulty consists 


taining gradations of black and white 


to the | 
In 
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s especialy de Sirabdie 


advance 


iminosity or the 


Ss of nature, 


copyin 
has been made Even the 
finds in the market prepared 
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=f y Thy ) ) S Tints ot ¢ ( CS 
plates a ‘ ‘ t 
poe Ky } nents ~ re mn 
col thie tu tt 
Image Ott! Ca ( ( sO I 
it our red ve « : 
oul es 1 i a Ot t na out 
if ( ) a d >] Ix 
pe ent in pho ra i i ora \ 
the ordi \ . a. ‘ nati 
plate ) viva i ( Ma 
B nt ont « itest 
ne $s that © 7 1 co en 
Sa << e to e eX ( oe 8 1 rec 
sets ¢ ©) . 1 ) } ‘ DY 
Mr. F. E. | He, t wecount says 
produce simultane l et nega- 
plates b o pas th 1 three 
sereens OF \ Colo! ! obpyect velng 
to produce nega es each representing 
bees Sn it affects , 
( the sets rve riis the eye 
Lantern piet $s are if Prom se 
nevat es id projected on i creen DY 
Lb 8 if hante (rie } i passed 
rl 1 red 1 il if] CLs Ol V Lilie wrils 
xecited by red, one through a similar 
rec i? rou 1a 1 violet 
‘ esu ey oO ru re rese iLlol 0 Lie 
wndsc e « object otographed hn its 
true colors Mr. Ives has published a 
DOOK dealin t this subject ich he 
Calis | \ oLrr ppl a H l hi a 
\o inst ( msy i aratus of the 
rst aa ierreot p S e can se il ray 
oO cameras O I Ss perfect mec inical 
CONS 4 mm, ear ted ! ome spec il 
CO Lhnict ene I 1 ) { nventlor 


ossal structures 1 ise in¢ lh L11e1 Ss 
ind the popula SO-Ca a aelec ves 

the inconspicuous vest camera, O1 still 
sm ‘ ngeniously cor ead boxes tor 
photog phic purposes o the vdvance 
in the construction of lenses, and to n 
provements In the shapes and principles 
of cameras. Is due, aS Well as to improved 
chemical processes the quality of late pho 
tographie won It is interesting to learn 


time of 
could 


pon LO 


whv the lenses in ¢ 


the invention of laguerreoty pe 
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not do the work PY vere cai 


perform The le 


in the telescope and microscope embrace d 


too small a tie ld. inel ding oniv at most 


a few degrees, whilst that for the e 


frequently now embraces ninety deg 
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f } edi Tor landscay ‘ f ! t on stepping-stones of 
é needed a mut smaller 4 evements in phot » 
‘ aecrees D ! enou St e with ¢ ini er 
( ) reve as to let ple ind the ¢ i | é ul « 
( d thus reduce e t édition de lux The r 
NI e)} the ¢ t ( of t ‘ ( 
( ( I ie const! a ely dece} f ! their « 
( nave t 1 ( ce ol hit ‘ 
‘ oO ‘ ! ( ! W ! ( DASS ‘ thy 
¢ il r oO r r ( i of M Mu S 
et Oo f or! ol 1 of in al the le ‘ 
( fi se 1 Vot 
‘ t ites nprovements : s, } ‘ hs Y 
tL} S t i ( ( Y 1 ve 7 > n ( 
( ( I We ¢ ( (r'¢ inte ( | ( 
( I SD ( OSeS S ‘ rit I 
Cone calls the es era can te s what it sees whe 
\\ re ones t sed bu part of a se ( 
! mise xes O ( ( nan ¢ can open . 
( \ 1 { ( | t l oO SE Hi W « ( 
! ! f i S e rap reve 
$ f S10 n ( } ye? t ere motionless n S 
to f ‘ } » round e p thre " 
lh ¢ ropvorua ng S f ( t f Vv Oo e¢ ( accel 
tL < 1 I I l ire i rep l n of speec There 
) ( \ \l t ra } ( tica is the 
| I ul ( s¢ ( na ¢ Lic 1 l S VW ( 
‘ ids re rae thea } j a » Ol Doe i 1t lOOKS 
( rom first microscope, but as it appears 
\ Anv at ot an l ( From the In¢ stioned st r 
I } co i made su ! ( ct is concerning the icliol © 
Not so Live LO S T tt iin our ¢« es LO Sé 
I seco | | 7 1 ( I combinat no DOSITIO ol ( 
e can t ere cepted, 1 m ol mbs, and determine |] 
ent ibted. Howe n- ethods are good. though fals 
d in « ne, the author may vy ho faa new scientifie truths 1 
é r } stratin S tore to « ince the « dit l \ ( 
iS . ip are ao ¢ and conventional ed ornis 
I Ht! ex ess even i lie ises to W ch science has 
ma rhe S nap s t er if tograph are ery imerous rom. re 
( ta e ha i ua record ords of the inf ( ttle to the intn 
‘ rie irtist can vork ) goreat, Trom microscopy vhich deals 
Line nvisibie, to the vastness of astrone 
sto moto hv is bel ( yvonders The latest contri 1 ns 
Ss vea S89 can hard be our knowledge of the sun, moon,and s 
stration 1s ‘ ! to 1 ce photographs taken by thea 
Hi is helped popular ul t x ertul te cope at the Lick ¢ 
cheapen t cost 0 s; servatory strongly contrast with the 
surp! yr exten NO searches into the invis e world of na 
) irs need pass betore hie ture reve iled throucn the microsce 
1 I irtist 18S made the Joy ol Dr. Draper made the first dacuerreotyp¢ 
re d ng, photographie copy of the moon in 1840; Fou t of Par 
pia nd printing Tollo ng one first succeeded in making a picture of the 
ther nineteenth-century speed. sun in 1845; and it was 1850 before Pro 
m tl co eoutiine ott newspapel fess Bond, of Harvard College, mad 
it’ to the wonderful reproduction of the first daguerreotype of astar. In 185 
nti by the photogravure process we Dr B isch, of Koenigsberg, photog raphe 
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i i ule iller-¢ es i 
I ecounts S ) V 
l s i | il ich 
, \ che ‘ est ae 
{ ( ut the il plate 
at te ‘ whew of 
Lud 
| ! i} has been sed 
' 1 ce D re 1 é 
( ot 
Balloons are said to 
} CTL *) ) ( ‘ 
r red irds above f 
( ( ( is made to play its 
| 1 exp the piate in the camera 
’ ¢ ) On ) Lie 
% I i rraptlil¢ CODILE 0 i ] 
’ ind dail papers were 
il nto qu " ich wel 
ad »cAl ! reo ind thus taken 
to r ci ition thout t es 
The Eitfel Tower in Paris has been of 
ered Pri ssor Marev to ena hin oO 
male idle phot of birds in 
fl wma ( ! e 1 S are 
anticipated 
Tanv " er the pict of the 
( erimel! " VW . Ol en ‘ 
ao Ss head S bit n off b Live e 
of « A e h the ture iken 
} ore t , , 
The late Mr. Baden Pritchard os 
he Wo 1 la itory made 
! ymous ee ed. the ery t1luable 
‘ iS ‘ ‘ ea ort redue Lhe 
» « 1 cou rv on t e oe i ne ms 
it tha oO more co d ea \ 
Lhe Lop ¢ l t L cast | V co a 
read be oved and clea read by 
t d of a onitiel lo render them 
} ©) ceabile thev were oO tanned as to 
f ite oo! 
n the English army a photographie 
won is used Which is httead up with two 
ca ‘ iS and se eral enses, & iS lo} LiKe 
plates of ditferent sizes or for varied pur 
poses One of the outfits is so contrived 
as to be readily packed on a mule Bro 
mide ape ind materials for Making pla 
tin es are also carried 
Both in our army and navy photo 
raph itfits are furnished, and some 
Ir ou otlicers have pecome very expert 
*hotography may be applied to survey 
ne is Lieutenant Reed, of the United 
States army, has des« ribed It may also 
serve for studies in meteorology Photo 
eraphing rifle bullets and cannon-balls in 


mn as vbecotliie ull ¢ ! i 
t a novel experiment is s 
een made not long sin ! 
Profess Preeso} ho arrange 
non-bDall a sort Of came 
1 the character of its flig 
} f ( tted light, and a 
t I e Da recoraer 
" ns ¢ t pro Lil 
v t il! T) ul is 
1 i the sul ie Sé " i 
‘ . record itself . 
i I i SW ¢ veda more 
in a spira ne was tormed ( 
pon the plate 
I Wel inv there ire mat 
graphic schools, and in one estal 
I he midst of very beautiful seer 


dared uplLS have been ¢ cater 
year there Was a summer schoc ( 

t Vv at Chautauqua, and lec 

o en each Winter at Columbia ( 
ihe result of such systematic study ¢ 
é Lu iy to ac ince the rt, t ul 

} nt the students dea principa 
practical and scientific problems \t 


Cooper Institute and Young Wo 


a ‘ trained to skillully ret 
eva s. and thus photograp V ive 
roe ¢ iSS 1h ODLAaAININGE a Ve hood 
There is a side of the practice of } 

tography Lich humanitarians 

come It has been suggested that 

( Iti i De wea is i subst I ite iv) 

Oi ind pi ires rathe han corpses 
bageed In all seriousness the suger 
On S Vell yvortny of consideration 

the health-giving tramp and the difhic 

It ( the sport are equal 1n both east 

There would be a test of the veracity « 
I ‘ sportsman that would doubtless 


vance the morals of the hunting fratem 


ty lo the fisherman the camera mig 
be valuable to chronicle the marvellous 


size or number of the day S catch, eve 

if it could not quite take the place ol lk 
W alton’s favorite sport The naturalis 
might gain much information of the hab 
its of wild birds and game from the sports- 
man’s album at the end of a season 


There is one service to which photog 
raphy has been profitably applied whicl 
demands consideration, and as it is prac 


tised most effectively in France, it may 


be well to make a few notes of the photo 
eraphie establishment at the Prefecture of 


Police in Paris. Here there is a system 
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lv: ‘‘she is dreadful small. She’s stone, looking at her. ‘‘She did,” she 


ible smaller than my Mary was. 
inv of vour folks buried in this 


i she, fairly hovering with atta 


d f; 
| determined graciousness 
l’s upturned face suddenly kin 


in speaking with a sott 


ene De? 

ty that was an odd contrast to her 
s hesitatiol 

it’s mothe said she, pointing to 


e stones, “*an’ thats tather, an 


John. an’ Mare’ret, an’ Mary, an’ 
tne vaby, and he res Jane ; 
omen stared at her in amazement 
s it your began Mrs. Holmes: 


ft oC ] 
her woman st pped forward, stout 


ious 
d! it’s the Blake lot!” said she 


1 can’t be any relation to em 
dn't ought to talk so, Naney 
so,” said the child,shyly persistent 
dently hardly grasped the force 
yoman’'s remark 
eved her with increased bewilder 
[It can’t be,” said the woman 
ers ‘* Every one of 
years ago 
l’veseen Jane,” volunteered the child, 
i. candid smile in their faces 
tout woman sank down on 


n the sto 


Knees beside Jane's stone ind peer d 


it 1t. 


She died forty year ago this May 
she, with a gasp ‘**T used to know 
vhen I was a child she was ten 

rs old when she died You ‘ain't ever 


ner You hadn't o icht to tell such 
[ ’ain’t seen her for a long time,” said 
ittle girl 
What made you say you'd seen her at 
said Mrs. Holmes, sharply, thinking 
Ss was capitulation 
[ did use to see her a long time ago, 


she used to wear a white dress, an’ a 


eath on her head She used to come 


ere an’ play with me.” 


re 


Se 


su 


. pati %&t 
verely, 


The women looked at each other with 
le shocked faces ; one nervous; one shiv- 


d. ‘She ain’t quite right,” she whis 
red ‘*Let’s go.” The women began 
Ing away Mrs. Holmes, who came last, 


od about for a parting word to the 

d. 

You can’t have seen her.” said she, 
an’ you are a W icked girl to tell 
ch stories. You mustn't do it again, 
Ine mber 


Naney stood with her hand on Jane’s 


Vor. LX XIX.—No. 471.—34 


* There’s somethin’ wrong about her, I 
guess,”’ whispered Mrs. Holmes, rustlin 
on after the others 

‘I see she looked kind of queer 
minute I set eyes on her, 
woman 

When the four reached the front of the 


‘ ; 


cemetery they sat down to rest for a few 


minutes It was warm, and they had still 
quite a walk, nearly the whole width of 
the vard, to the other front corner where 
the horse and wagon were 
They sat down in a row on a bank; the 
stout woman wiped her face; Mrs. Holmes 
he r bonnet Directly oppo 
ie street stood two houses So 





ciose to each other that their walls aimost 
touched One Was a marae square pul d 
ing, glossily white, with green blinds; the 


other was low, with a facing of white 


washed stone-work reaching to its lower 
windows, which somehow ive it a dis 
orace d and mie nial air; there we re, more 
over, ho blinds 

At the side of the low building stretched 
a wide ploughed field, where several halt 
ing old figures were moving about plant 
ing There was none of the brave hope 
of the sower about them Even across 
the road one could see the feeble stitfhess 
of their attitudes, the half-palsied fling of 
their arms 

‘I declare I shouldn't think them old 
men over there would ever get that field 
p! inted,’ said Mrs. Holmes, ens reetically 
watchful. In the front door of the square 
white house sat a girl with bright hair 
The yard was full of green light from two 
tall maple-trees, and the girl’s hair made a 
brilliant spot of color in the midst of it 

‘That's Flora Dunn over there on the 
door-step, ain’t it?” said the stout woman 

Yes. I should think you could tell 
her by her red hair.” 

‘IL knew it I should have thought 
Mr. Dunn would have hated to have had 
their house so near the poor house I de 
clare I should!” 

“Oh. he wouldn’t mind said Mrs 
Holmes; ‘‘he’s as easy as old Tilly It 
wouldn't have troubled him any if they'd 
set it right in his front yard. ButI guess 
she minded some IL heard she did John 
said there wa’n’t any need of it. The 
town wouldn't have set it so near, if M1 
Dunn had set his foot down he wouldn't 


| 


have it there. I s’pose they wanted to 





” 


et Fe Maes So 


Pn a Pe 


-_ ee, 





} il C ? e side Clif put 
{ ‘ I f ovea it along a ¢ 
nind—I dun know 
in t heipit lf fOLKS 

a tn fus thev wont et tl 
! t nt \ 1 If you jest av Still 
‘1 vre goin’ to get 

te t n I eople like to be Lhey Ca 


I should ive ought he'd have hated 

Lo ive the poor-house quite so Clos¢ 
I ! ired the stout oO! wn 

- Le Mrs. Holmes leaned forward 
i yked fie adamo the other three 
rie it on the end ot the row may 

1 She nan Lerious Whisper ‘*T want 
to no | ou ve heard the stomes bout 


No: what?” chorussed the other wo 
men, eagel They bent over toward 
her the Tour taces were in a Knot 

VW said Mrs. Holmes, cautiously 

i nee it the bright-headed girl 
er the ‘ I heard it pretty 
stra il ¢ i the house is haunted 


The stout woman snitfed and Straig! 





ened herself Haunted! repeated she 

I} V SAV that ¢ er since Jenny died 
there’s been queer noises ‘round the house 
that thev ca t account for You see that 
Iront chamber over ther the one next 
i he poor-hous ( thats the room, 
t} 

The men and looked at 
the ( imver nao iere some ! itfled 
x curtail ere fluttering 

That's the chamber where Jenny used 


o sleep. vou know.” Mrs. Holmes went 
ol an she died there W « lL. they said 


r ’ } ] 
t } vi] ree .JJennv ad ed Flor Ll idalw iVs 
Ss pt there vith her, but she felt kind of 
bac about om eK there, so she thoucht 


she'd take another room Well, there was 


the aw est moanin an ta mn on up in 
Jenny's room, when she did, that Flora 
y T la Y 
nt bac ere to sleep 
I she n't thought she eould whis 
pered the nervo voman, who was quite 
wale 
| moanin s opped est is soon iS 
ot in there wit 9 { You see 
ai . A 
J ! was alwavs terrible timid an’ afraid 
| } lov ? } min bur . 1] 
) ep alo i lad a imp puri 1 all 
night in t ses led to them jest as if if 
rea vas nel S pose 
[ don’t believe one word of it said 
the stout woman, getting up It makes 
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iff. ies ecause the Du? 
é mposite a wm evard 
told it jest as I heard 
+449 
) [ ain t blamin you; it 
il Such stories that | tll C 
\ l T I ot th a 
t sixteen-year-old girl i 


Well, I’ve told it jest as I } 


ted Mrs. Holmes, still in a 
‘1 don't ever ta 
in such things myself 

e four women strolled alo 


agon and ¢ 


Imbed i! 





clare sald the stout woman, ¢ 
if \ | aul KhHoOow whet | ve had 
a ( n I feel as if it had ¢ 
ood I’ve been wantin’ to come 
to cemetery for a long time. 
most more’n | want to walk. l f 
obliged to you, Mis’ Holmes 

l others climbed in Mrs. H 
disclaimed all obligations gracef 
ta shed herself on the front sé 
SHOOK ie€ reins over hite 
Then the party jogged along the r« 
the village, past outlying farm-housse 
rich een meadows, all freckled ox 
dandelions. Dandelions were in 


t: the buttereups had not yet co 


ra Dunn, the girl on the d ! 
olance up when they Started dow! 
street then she turned her eves « 
Work she was sewing with nervous! 

Who were those folks, did vo 
K ( i by illed her motner, out of t 
til oom 

" 


re 


ear 


i didnt notice, 


ist then the girl whom the wo 

met came lingering) out of the ce 
and crossed the street 

There's that poor little Wren git 

irked the voice in the sitting-roon 

Yes,’ assented Flora. After a wl 


) ip and entered the house He 


mother looked anxiously at her when s 


ra 


act 


me 


1e€ 


into the room. 
I’m all out of patience with you, F| 
= Yo ire jest as W h te as 


said she 


You'll make vourself sick. You 


in’ dreadful foolish 


ora Sank Into a chair and sat staril 


ight ahead with a st 





‘alned, pititu 
‘IT can’t help it; I can’t do any 


erent.” said she. I shouldn't thinl 


id scold me, mother.” 
‘Scold you; I ain't scoldin’ you, child; 





A 


re ain’t any sense in your doin’ so 
all 
hap 


Dunn 


make vourself sick, an’ you're 


left 
vu, Flora 


Lean't have anything 


5S idden ly Mrs 


wail, hiding her face in 


a iow 


h better your 
‘said Flora, heavils 


as | 


rot you to worry about 


KNOW am sobbed her 


‘but I've 


else Oh dear! oh 


~ everythin 
sit 


it see ed ot worrvinhg 


ne 
, 


a 


any your 


Flora 1 not ery, but her 
b] ith a gatl 

Her 
charming 
not 


arp, 


} 1 
emed to darken VISIDL‘ \ wth 


loud hair 
he had a 
but 


were 


Init iuncholy like a ¢ 
] 
ul, 


and s 


omplexion ; she was 
fe: 


too 


iLures too s 


ner 


xpression intense and nervous 


mother 
the 


as to the ex- 
differ 


rik 


looked like her 


fe at 


f 


It was as if 


res were widel 


both had passed throu 


corroding element which had given 


+} 


Lie h 


similarity of sears. Certainly a 


ive noticed the 


Mrs 


oe, heavy-featured face and her daugh- 


neer would at once h: 


ng resemblance between Dunn's 


outlined one—a re 


id 


s thin, delicately 


nblanee which three months ago h 

been perceptible 

I see, if you don't,” 
‘T ain't blind.” 


[I don’t see what vou are blaming me 


returned the mo 


‘T ain’t blamin’ you, but it seems to me 
{ 


iat you might jest as well let me go up 
ere an’ sleep as you.” 

© iddenly the oir] also broke out into a 
to 


poor little Jenny 


her 
You 


won't!’ 


vild ery. ‘“‘I ain’t going leave 
Poor little Jenny! 
1eedn’t try to make me, mother; | 
‘* Flora, don’t!” 
‘I won't! I 
tle Jenny! Oh dear! oh dear!” 
‘* What if it What if it 1 
Ain't she got me as well as you 


her ? 


won't! I won't! Poor 
he r é 


Can't 


is So? S 
ier mother go to 
‘IT won’t leave her 
Suddenly Mrs 


I won't! I won't!” 
Dunn’s calmness seem 
ed to come uppermost, raised in the seale 
by the weighty impetus of the other’s dis 
tress ‘* Flora,” said she, with mournful 
solemnity, ‘‘ you mustn’t do so; it’s wrong. 
You mustn't wear yourself all out over 
that 
wasn't so some time or other.” 

‘*Mother, don’t you think it is—don’t 
you ?” 


maybe you'll find out 


something 


GENTLE 


Just 


GHOST 
‘IT don't what 
then a 
back part of the house 
said Mrs. Dunn, gett 
ain't n 
Flora 


her mother 


] x 
KHnOW 


aoor sh 
altit 


settled into a imiait 


ly o : 
their eyes were red, but 
re 


There was a vein 


steady. 
} 


{ inaged themsel ve 


with 


leircharacters; they n s 


wrenches, and could be hard even 
rief They 
r. Dunn and his t 


ands 


rot tea 1 lor 


with their ¢ 


M 


‘ead y 


Wwo hired men; 
in tl I 
Mr. Dunn, 


re te 


cleared it away, at down if 


With 1 Wor 


room ner neea 
man, We 1th Ulie 


Mrs. Dunt 


ver taking t 


iS 


a kindly, dull old 

his newspaper. 
t intently, ne¢ 1 
from their work Out in the next room 


stood a tall clock, v } y icked loudly 


{ made a 
When it 
of 


( xch inged 


j ist before it strue I hours it 


Vays a curio nois¢ 
announced in thi 
Mrs. Dunn 


the girl 


’ striking 
Flora 
was pale, and her eyes 
folding 


moanine 


nine and 


ance 


S 
larger She begun 
Suddenly a low 

through the | 


from the room overhead. 


looked 


up 
her work. cry 


sounded ouse, seemingly 
There it is!” 
shrieked Flora 


Mrs 


h isband, 


She caught upa lamp and 


ran. Dunn was following, when her 


sitting ne: door, caught 


he r dre SS W i bew ildered alr; 


hold Ol ‘ 
What's the mat 


he had peen dozing 

”* said he, vag 
‘*Didn’t you hear it 
it, father 7” 

The old let 
denly I didn’t hear nothin 

** Hark!” 

But the ery h 
could be heard moving about in the room 
that was all In 
Dunn ran upstairs after her. 
‘Tt’s all dum 
he muttered, under his breath. 


ter uely 


man oo of r dress sud 


> uid he 


id in fact ceased Flora 


overhead, and a mo 


Mrs 
old m 


is 
ment 
The 


foolishness,” 


in Sat staring 
Presently he fell to dozing again, and his 
vacantly for 
Mr. Dunn, slow-brained, patient, and un- 


smiling face lopped ward. 


imaginative, had had nis evening naps in- 
terrupted after this manner for the last 
three there 

cessation of his bewild 


months, and was as yet no 
He dealt 
the 


‘ulation. 


erment 
. 4 aie 
with the simple, broad lights of life; 


shadows were beyond his spec 


For his consciousness his daughter Je nny 
he not 


was 


had died and gone to heaven; 
capable of listening for her ghostly moans 





of nv credulity 
\\ I e downstairs fina 
Slee ng ere vith 
t as if set out 
D ! I I ( S Her da 
t ) er oO mn KING, WaS all 
t me to she could look for sym 
pa wna erstanding mn this subdtie 
pe Viiie had come u ym her 
And s would rather have dispensed 
Ww that mpath ind heard alons 
tl piteous ut nt cries, for she was 
| th anxiety about Flora The girl 
ha eve De ery stron She looked 
i ‘ aistt vyhnen she came do n 
? ’ vt YY 
hd vou epan lasty ont said she 
ne red Flora 
( eakfast they noticed the 


It was nearly noon when thev heard a 


A won I vho could re {y late her own an 
oUunel people 


Mrs. Dunn and Flora heard it understand 


ingl 
That poor little thing will catch it 

when she gets } e,”’ said Mrs. Dunn 
Nan N ! Naney Wren!” eall 


nity the child if Mrs. Greer has to 


ro ‘ M ( hie fell sleep Ovel 
ther Flora, why don’t you run over 
Ul ean’ get her 

The voice rane out avain Flora rot 
he it and st ( icross the street a little 
De Lie ! So the ealling yvoman 
S d not see he When she got into 


1 out het n sweet \ ce eautiously 

} vs ean lirectly upon the child 

‘ isin the blak ot, her little slen 
der lv, in its dingy cotton dress, curled 
up or the ground close to one of the 
rraves Yo one it Nature tended those 
oid graves nov and she seemed to be 
| sing them gently back to her own lines. 
it her own w Of the garden shrubs 
which had been planted about them not 


} 
one was left but an old low-spraying 


ne i 
yery 

por 

stea 1 
thicke 
I 

blue 


rose-bush, Which had ist 
eave The Blake lot 
rear of the vard, here 
a iit wood hie l \ S 
its Way O\ I ts own pro 
At the ba ol ‘ 
t of little thin trees, w 1 
LeCaAVeS The cround 
ith houstonias. 


child raised her little fair he 


her innocent blue eves had 


prised look, as if she were sudden], 


upon 


1new scene. 


‘Where's she gone?” asked she, 


sweet 


** Where’s who gone 2” 
oe ee 
[ don’t know what you mean. ( 
Nancy. you must go home no 
Didn't you see her 
I didn’t see anybody,” answer 
ra, 1! tiently Come 
‘She was right here.” 
W hat do you mean 
‘Jane was standin’ right here. Ai 
had her white dress on, an’ her wreat 
Flora shivered, and looked aroun: 
fearfully The faney of the child 
overlapping her own nature ery 
isn’t a soul here. You've been dr 
ry. child Come 
No, I wasn’t. Ive seen them 
flowe in’ the leaves winkin’ all thet 
ine stood right ther The child pe 
ed with her tiny tinger to a spot at 
Side She hadn’t come for a long t 
before.” she added. “She's staid do 
there She pointed at the grave neat 
her 
‘* You mustn’t talk so,” said Flora, w 
tremulous severity ‘You must get ris 
up ind come home. Mrs. Gregg has b 
calill you and calling you phe we 


little 


Mis’ Gregg 


feeble pipe 


{ 


Nancy turned quite pale around 


mouth, and sprang to her feet. 





comin 








Tie 


‘She will come if you don’t hurry.” 


Tey 
Le W 


e child said not another word 


paths. and was in the almshouse door 


f< pre 


Flora crossed the street. 


hig 


0 
I 


along ahead through the nan 


‘She’s terrible afraid of Mrs. Gregg,’ 


she told her mother when she got home. 


Nan 


a litt 


*y had disturbed her own brooding 


le, and she spoke more like herse] 


Poor little thing! I pity her,’ 


¢ 
i 


Said 
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1. Mrs. Dunn did not like Mrs. 
rarely to . story until s d 
1 awhile over it herself t was 
) nad th two wel n he tront 
r Oo peor 5 told er 
out ** Jane 
irseé iust have bee ( im 
} ra said 
the two looked t ear othe. a 
es said more than their tongues 
sa new marvel, new evidence of 
| which they had heretofore scented 
se two rigidly walking Ne King 
souls: vet walking, after a ipon 
paths through dark meadows of 
sm If they never lost their foot 
steaming damp of the meadows 
come | tne. ices 
s fanev.delusion.superstitio vl 
one might name it, of t rs had last 
ww three months—ever since young 
Dunn had died There is appar 
no reason why it should not last 
,ion@wer, if de sion it were the tem 
nents of hes¢ { e) VO l n { ll A ly 
us and imaginative overwrought 
»\ long Care and sorrow would per 
ae Si 
it were not delusion, pray what ex 
m, what spell of book and be could 
e ghost of a little timid child ho 
ifraid alone in the dark 
i days went on, and Flora still hur 
ip to her chamber at the stroke of 
( If she were a moment late, some 
es if she were not. that pitifu low 


sounded through the house 


The strange story spread rradually 

rough the village. Mrs. Dunn and Flo 
ra were silent about it, but Gossip is he 
self of a ghostly nature, and minds not 
KeVS nor bars 

There was quite an excitement over it 


le affected with morbid curiosity and 





sympathy came to the house One after 
noon the minister came and offered a 
prayer. Mrs. Dunn and Flora received 
them all with a certain reticence; they 
did not concur in their wishes to remain 
and hear the mysterious noises for them 
selves People called them ‘ dreadful 
close.” They vot more satisfaction out 


of Mr. Dunn, who was perfectly ready to 
all the hi 


his own theories in er 


impart information in his 


power 


nad the matt 


a 


I never heard a thing but once,” said 


GHOST. a7] 


he in’ then it sounded mor cat 
tom in any Lou wd 
| ora air kinder 1 yous 

Phe spr is WaNil Flo 
ra el urs one l 
low in hen mp She id i 
Ll) Lt L ¢ mene da I I in 
tii She was undressec { ! ht 
to herself that she n : t { Sie 
i i ( i in | tl, as 
she had in mid little Jentr ( \ ra 
herself was timid 1 

So she bl the ‘ e had 
bar \ laid het head 18) t ) OW 
when the low moaning w ounded 
through the room Klora s ip in bed 
und listen d, hea hands « 1h i The 
moan gathered stren Liana ve irre 
OUS @JAaCULALLONS ¢ el wid ¢ tre “ 
rat O Shape themselves out ol 

Klora sprang out of bed i stumbled 
toward her west hnhaow l one on the 
UMmShHoUuse SIE mie eaned [re ead out 
listening a moment Then she ealled her 
mother with wild vehemencé But her 
mot r was already at the door with a 
lamp When she entered, the moans 
ceased, 

Mother,” shrieked Flora "it ain’? 
Jenny [It’s somebody over there it the 
poor-house Put th impou nthneentry, 
and econ yack here and (iste! 

Mrs. Dunn set out the lamp and came 
pack, Closing he door It Va ( wiih 
utes first, but presently the cries recom 
menced 


Dunn I'm goin’ to dress myself an’ 
cro over there I'm oin to have this 
“3 r sifted no ’ 
['m going too said Flora 
It Vas ONLY half past nine nen the two 
stole into the almshouss ira The | tit 
was notoutin the room on the ground-floor 





which the overseer’s family used for a sit- 
ting-room W hen they entered, the over 
seer was there asleep in his chair, his wife 
sewing at the tabl old woman In 
a pink cotton dress, parently doing no 
thing They all started, and stared at the 
intruders 

*Good-evenin’ said Mi Dunn try 


ing to speak composedly We thought 
we'd come in: we got kindof started. Oh 
there ‘tis now! What is it, Mis’ Gregg? 
In fact, at that moment, the -wail 
louder and more distinct, was heard 


‘Why, it’s Nancy,” replied Mrs. Gregg, 








te 


eV" Ss aw 


Tete - - 


POPE a? Fe 
ee oe 


dig sul sf SI} sa lares 
i le ria tv about 
| i nutes age she 
I iS ¢ ip there to see to 

p n't stopped 

M (rregvg i i il I ne old man, 
I Lal ris o Sui staring 
Lhe in in pink Ca oO 
ed in npersonal 
vA eated Mrs Dunn, look ne 
Mrs. G 0 She had not incied | S 

( ! cl ind the two had ( 

LLeT ( rit ugh they ere such neal 
rs. Indeed, Mrs. Gregg was not 
i sociabie nature, and associated very 

{ N wunything but her own duties 
Yes: Nan W ret e said, with 
ra ering iazement mie eres out 
{ va I { ery Lig ehes ten 
\ Ss ( yu e's as afraid of the dark 
i i i snes t queer cl a | less 
ve she’s 1 ous I don’t know but 
she’s got notions into her head, stayin 
Ove n the gvraveva | > revue h he ms 
i ivover thereevery chance shecan get, 
tn she goes over a queer rigmarole about 
vin \ i Jane, and her bein’ dressed 
n white an’ a wreath [ found out she 
meal Jane Blake that’s buried in the 
Blake lot I knew there wa’n't any chil 


dren round here. an’ I thought I'd look 


into if You know it savs ‘Our Father,’ 
11 Our Mother,’ on the old folks’ stones 
An’ there she is, callin’ them father an 

ther You'd thought they is right 
there lve got ‘most out 0 patience with 
the child. Idon’t know nothin’ about such 
kind of folks.”’ The wail continued “ra 
go right 


up there said Mrs Greee, deter 
minately, taking a amp 
Mrs. Dunn and Flora followed W hen 
they entered the chamber to which she led 
them they saw little Naney sitting up in 
bed, her Tace pale and convulsed, her blue 
eyes streaming th tears, her little pink 
mouth quiver 
Naney began Mrs Gregg, in a 
veighty tone But Mrs. Dunn sprang for 
vard and threw herarms around the ehild 
You got frichtened, didn't vou Whis 
pered she; and Nancy clung to her as if for 
life 
\ great wave of jOV ful tenderness rolled 
ip in the heart of the bereaved woman. It 
was not, after all, the lonely and fearfully 
wandering little spirit of her dear Jenny 


Stit was pe ace ll and blessed. bey ond all 


her girlish tumults and terrors; but it was 
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this little living girl. Shesa a 
now Afterward it seemed to 
an one but a woman with he 


strained, and her imagination unhe 


keen through watching and sorro 


+ 


have seen 1 petore 


She held Nancy tight, and soot} 


She felt almost as if she held he 
J ' ‘*T guess I']l take her he 
mv f you don't care,” she said 
Greg 

Why, I don’t know as I've g 
objections, if you want to,” answere 


Gregg, with cold stateliness 


Wren has had everything done f 


that 1 was able to do,” she added 
Mrs. Dunn had wrapped ip the el} 
the \ were all on the stairs l 
coaxed an’ cuddled he because it 
my Way lL never did with my own 
dren 

I I know you ve done a 
could, said Mrs. Dunn, with abst 
apology I jest thought I'd like tot 
her home to-night. Don’t you think 


blamin’ you, Mis’ Gre; She 


down and kissed the little tearful face 
her shoulder: she was carrying Na 
like a baby Flora had hold of ons 
hen little dangling hands 

You shall go right upstairs an si 
with Flora,” Mrs. Dunn whispered in 
child’s ear when they were going ac 
the yard; ‘‘an’ you shall have the la 
burnin’ all night, an’ ['ll give you a pi 


of cake before you go 


It was the custom of the Dunns to vis 
the cemetery and carry flowers to J« nny 
crave every Sunday afternoon. Next 
Sunday little Nancy went with then 
She followed happily along, and did not 
seem to think of the Blake lot. TT 





ad 
pitiful faney, if faney it were, which had 
peopled her empty childish world with 
ghostly kindred, which had led into it a 
angel playmate in white robe and crown 


might lie at rest now There was no 
more need for it. She had found hei 


place in a nest of living hearts, and shi 
was getting her natural food of humai 
love 

They had dressed Nancy in one of th: 
little white frocks which Jenny had worn 
in her childhood, and her hat was 
trimmed with some ribbon and rose-buds 
which had adorned one of the dead young 


rirl’s years before 


It was a beautiful Sunday. After they 
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¢ cemetery they stroliead a 1ittie 
the road The road lav be 
y vreen meadows and cottage 
Was not quite time fo 
| the lilaes were turning ¢ 
tercups in the me rdows had s 
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BY On 


st Americans, and even to many 


nelish who know London well, the 
it Westminster Abbey contains a 
vaxwork show will be a surprise 


think, of the modern guide 
f it, the ve 
the Abbey 


refer to it, and probably not one vis 


one, I 


makes 


rerers 


mention ¢ 


ude str rers through 


“ant 


a thousand dreams of its existence 


there is now preset! ved in the sacred 


e, and has been for centuries, a col 


passing inter 


mn of wax figures of sui 


d historical value. which used to be 


ted one of the sights of London, and 


any one who can obtain an order 


the I 
ntil fifty 


admission to the myster 


ean May see to-day 


vears ago the only 


requisite 


ous Cham 


thev inhabit was sixpence, and from 


source the minor canons and lay vie 


abundant 


used to reap an harvest 
t in 18384 Madame Tussaud set up in 
er Street a waxwork show in brand 


clothes, and with a thrilling Cham 
of Horrors, which soon proved a for 
lable rival to the somewhat tattered 
With the fallin 
the 
Is as to the propriety of 


al show. 


x otf of re 


pts, doubts grew in minds of the 
con 

ork exhibition within its 
ills, and 1839 the ‘‘ Ragged Regi 


it.” or ‘* Play of the Dead Volks 


bey officia 


cting a waxw 


since 

as it 
<a : 

is disrespectfully called by the populacs 


has been closed to sight-seers, and well 


nigh forgotten 
Before upon a description of 


entering 
the hngures themselves some account must 


be given of their origin, and of a curious 


istom that prevailed in England for near 


lv five centuries, only falling into disuse 
In the 
istomarv 
the 


Stale 





bout 150 vears ago Saxon 
and Norman times it 
a sovereign died to 

he richest robes of 


attributes of royalty, 


early 
was ¢ ynen 


embalm body, 


and 
the 


uncoy- 


ciothe itint 


and carry it to 


vier, With face 


tomb upon a 
This we know upon the authority 


open 
I 


ered. 
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somed out but the landeli« ns id S 

their yellow crowns, and thell Lira 
l ed They SLOCM ¢ rliOsts 

among crowds oO! gwoiden bullercups 

none of the tamiluyv thoucnt of thal bhel 

Phnosts were laid in peace 

> 1 ror 

R EFFIGIES. 

ol arious old chronicles and stat rec 


ords of Line pe riod pre St rved al 


Museum, where one may read detailed ac 


eounts of the medizwval burials ind of 
these the following, which is the briefest 
I ean find, will give an idea It describes 
the obsequies ol Henry II., im 1189 Lie 
manner of whose burial was thu He was 
cloathed in Royal Robes, his Crown upon 


his Head, white wloves pon is Hands, 
Boots of Gold upon his Legs, gilt Spurs 
his Heels, a great rich ring upon 


upon 
} 


: 
us Finger, his Seeptre Hande, his 
Sworde by UunCcOYV 


and his | Cet 
An ancl itil 
led the Liber Regalis, 


been the official book 


his side. 


ered and all bar hil 


hated Missal, ¢ 


which seems to have 





of instructions for coronations, Tunerals, 
and all state and religious ceremonies, 
Says that after the body of a king was em 
balmed with salt and spices, it lay for a 
certain time in state, with tapers burning 
on either side, and the attendants in 
‘close mourning vith hoods drawn over 
their heads), before the burial, which was 
then conducted as above described 

With the Fp vlish era Which followed 
there came a chan n the manner of 
roval obsequies The body of the soy 
ereign was no longer visible while lving 
in state, or being borne to its last resting 
pla but was enclosed in a leaden coffin, 
and an image of the deceased, dressed in 
the coronation robes, and equipped with 
the crown and re@aiia, as piaced upon 
the bier, or borne before it in the proces 
s10n 

This image, or “‘lively effigy as the 


chroniclers called it, was in the earliest 


OOd LIKe a mode rn ships 


times carved in v 


fimure-lhe id, and painted, later, this was 
improved upon by covering the wooden 
face with boiled leather artilic laily mouid 
ed and stretched over it like a skin, which 
was painted to resemble life. In Eliza 
beth’s day, and probably for a century 
earlier, wax was employed for the face 
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; 1 of wood nd leather, and the 
bh isa pa ed truc ire ot the sort 
ag ilors 
hi Anothe re oO ne t inerals 

f, 

Lf is ( nich nad no connec 
-3 P ) aeri enrricie e@ Ca I 
ih i 
i ‘ rt or ¢ ru ( i ju 
\ . ‘ endid in any I el 
} : t aa t was a temple 
-. : i ( 1 C ied ima 
! ©) i i ( part especially t 
.* row 1 ! flags, banners, and hatch 
’ mie ( ! Lie irms of the deceased 
4 
iy ce ho ncommol ¢ 
; ! ( ed t © ts n wvreat 
- - nur I W re id of one cl eno 
; and the etfeet of these, supplemented by 
; the myriad tor s imps, and candles of 
; the picturesque procession, as it wound 
throug the dimly outlined nave and 
choir chanting t De Profundis, may be 
coined (on the ari ol e Tunera 
procession, the vax efligy is ylaced in 
: the herse, erected usual] in the na or 
Her VIl S ¢ Lye md the od ¥ ! ts 
leaden cothit is deposited n a tomb be 
ne h the tloor The sermon was follo 
ed bv the otter ng acurious ceremony 
of that period, to hich I shall refer later 
ol After the reading of the burial ser 
‘ the hera s broke their staves and 
threw them into the grave, and the Gar 
te King at Arms formally proclaimed 
the ( that is to say, the titles in full 
( tne a eased K ind then of his sue 
cessol vith W ch the ceremony always 
ender In this iva the English sov 
; ereigns and their children were buried, 
nearly all in Westminster Abbey, but a 
te n the cathedrals of Canterbury and 
W ine ter, and one, I think, in York 
M nster 

; The herse sed to remain in the \bbey 
for an indefinite pe riod months or even 
years ll { ecame shabby perhaps or 

| place is requ red for another: so the 
( cl vas 1 er Wil he ut several of these 
mposine structures Anne of Denmark, 

Bu the Queen of James IL., died in 1619, but 
i nan account of the Abbey in 1624 men 

A tion is made of her herse being still there, 

und it may have remained vears after 

ward fora ve Know It was the custom 


to pin short laudatory ms or epitaphs 


poe 


inv of these have been 


erse, and m 
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handed down to us, the best ki 
haps being that which Ben Jor 
for the Countess of Pembrok¢ 

I 

| ‘ ‘ 

I) ! e the i S 

} 

I 4 cr : 

i t V i aa A 

Th S mous epitaph was writte}! 


ise on the herse, ar 


scribed on the countess’s monw 
+43 } } 
ithedral 


W hen the 


of the herse and its contents, the 


riisburyv 4 


time came for the re 


Vas } itinto a @lass case, and eithe 
ove e tomb of the deceased pers 
to serve aS a monument until a 
nent one of stone could be erected, « 


iinsome cl 
ie Abbey 


apel or mMoccupler 
By degrees the place 
ded 


firies that the 


came so With accumuiati 


oidest and sSshabbiest 


to be drafted off into the crypt, and 
a room built over Abbot Islip’s cl 
1] rece 


which eventually became the 


ill of them Here and in oth 
thev were seen 1n tl! 
Stow, the anti 
them 
Dryden, who 

Edward | 
\ Henry VII... and James I., an 
Prince Henry, and Queen | 
The effigies of Edward III 


» eee 
Philippa, ptow, seem 


list of and heat 


later by 
the hg 


1658 ires ol 


mentioned by 


Dryden's t 


erore 


have disappeared 
and less than a century later all the abo 
rone to ruin, though their « 


named had 
lapid ited re mains were preserved, as the 


still are, in a cupboard not open to visitors 
1742), af 


Abbot Islip’s chapel Savs 


Dart. in his Westmonasterium 


ter de seribing 
he roval effigies 


of them. but sad 
their 


There are many 


mangled, some with faces broke 
others broken in sunder, and most of the 
sti pped of their robes, I suppose by Lie 
I observe the ancientest have 


their 


There is 


late rebels 
escaped best, I suppose by reason 
cloaths were too old for booty 
Edward ITI 
lyvet, but now appears 
There is Henry V., but | 


is that carried at his fu 


with a la 


as I take it ove robe 


onee of crimson ve 


like leather 
ean't suppose it 
for that 
but 


neral, was made of tann’d lea 
ther 


old ones 


this is of wood, as are all the 


The later are of stuff, having 


the heads only of wood, as Queen Eliza 
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i ( \ vears eal ‘ i ~ = a> 
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‘ il? oO ‘ ( re ‘ ne } ‘ ‘ K 4 4 
+} A 
ail AF \ f 
een Tro " ~ ‘ - , 
\ Lad 
t ] i\ ‘ , i WEP + 
i ( «i s ] ( ‘ ’ 7\ 
ethic S Save t S 4 (Queen 0. ri . 
‘ . ener ; 
Pp eh Ss no oO ive < ‘ 
- r 7 4. 1 
ored in 760 ~ = of > rs | 
wntiquit ov | , te) P } 
oldest figure being t t of 
s I] ( is | Lye hie 
and a eat tere af ann 2 fH Rr: ‘ o>) eh 
i ‘ a ‘ ~ i] «i ~ 
{ f , ’ 4 )\ — > { 
| vubtve ( ri ra om ) Al pr * ak on, ‘4 
ich a 1d mpression oOo Lie yr) i . be as n 
: } Y > ,: se) 
ev represent as could aradl _- ; f 
. A. 
wnv othe i\ Before pro ~ p) 4 ' 
t 
‘ j 
r te | tlimies t { tat _ . 
yy to examine the emaie il A “i é 
remain, we ougl nowevel to " j 
imother glance at the micient i 
ind their history, and first of all | 
kK Into the orgin of the remart j | a 
custom that prevailed for so  paaaa - 
centuries and lent so mueh 
esqueness to the Middle Ages 
. : HERSE O} AMES | 
ilue of the medieval effigies to 
wa archeology cannot be over 
nated, for it is to them and to the only an effigy of the deceased, but also 
imental brasses and effigies in stone the statues or masks of his ancestors. 
ch they served as models, that we which isually occupied a conspicuous 
nearly all that we know of the cos- place in the atrium of his house, and tes 


f the 


‘udor pe riods when 


s and regalia o Plantagenet 


early painting 


engraving were lost arts, and English 


erature was in its swaddling clothes 

(one hardly knows whether to eall the 
vy of the Middle Ages a survival ora 

storation of a very ancient institution 


he en able to find 
England is ina 
es of Edward L., 


the 


first mention I have 


e funeral eftligy in 


ion of 


1 1307: 


script the obsequl 


but chronicler does 


10 died it 
image a or 
the 1 
though of course i 

At all events 


iter than this of the 


Sa noveity 
novation upon funeral customs of 


it day, might have 


» fi ] ) vey 
een we find no instance 


body being carried 
neovered to the tombin England, though 


n France and southern Kurope that cus 
om Was kept up for a time, and in some 
irts of Italy is practised even now at 
inerals of the humbler and middle class 
But 
ineral 
date 
wealth carried at ari 


VoL. LXXIX 


I 


cs the 


employment ¢ 


processions 1s of ancient 


very 
tT » 2 ‘ 

The Romans during the Common 
stocratic funerals not 


No. 471.—35 


tified to the position and pedigree of his 
family Nodoubt the soldiers of the Com 


invaded Britain under 


with 


monwealth who 


Cwsar brought them, am other 


one 


novelties, the Roman funeral customs: 
but the theory that a trace of these sur 
vived in tradition for eight hundred vears 


after the Romans quitted Britain is perhaps 


too fanciful to be considered In fact, no 


such theory is needed, for, uninventive as 
the people of those times were, the \ could 


hardly fail to 


motionless 


ate, 


the cold 


king, as 


see 1h 


ne of their he lay in st 


tl 


ire 


ie suggestion of a recumbent statue, for 


which they req iired a model be iring his 
likeness, and attired in his robes and roy 


liest effigies depended upon the skill of the 


al attributes this likeness the ear 


wood-earver, whose art had been brought 
| In the 


in those days to great perfection 


i : wrote about 150 B.c., says that 

s day patrician families eitl arried in the 
procession or seate icha nt For 1a Wax 
effigy of the deceased essed \ ‘ ted to 
nis ra and a 





oO sources of mental Phere is in all the descriptions of ro 
e citizen posse ssed Tunerals a certain sameness, and ¢ l 
domestic atfairs, unless Post l be answered if I quote I 
drafted into some of thi condensed form the account of one o1 
YD constantly going One of the most picturesque no ele 
o enth century there me that of Henry VII o died 
Nn ( spapers. no then Ri mynd 1h 1509 md alle Vilic 
aon nn vards. no ile Line patace To) mon is 
u the poor man, a isual with rovalty ile the funeral pre 
»? nmerce or polities rations ere beln made his DOCY 
iturally the popula rou t to London th its etligyy ! 
( WS iS keel und ear covered th cloth of gold 11@ ¢ 
it \ con aown to us is Grawh DV five great coursers halt hi 
" 1 of t idors. an de n black velvet housings The etlig 
1 relore the corona i h rich robes, with crown, sceptre 
SSeS a i yreants ind orb, on cushions of gold elot 
( ina re fiOUus surrounded by the arms o all his aon 
, of splendor ons, titles, and genealogies. A great nun 
e ) reac ed 1 mod er of prelates follo ea, prayvin ana 6! 
i“ ( ‘ OL ONLY Lore hes ‘| ii¢ cortege was received by t 
‘ ‘ deseriptions b Lord Mavor and liverymen at St. Pa . 
sO ‘ s of ex- Cathedral, where it remained during tl. 
t ces, pro ne thie hight and proceeded next day to West 
, ‘ ipon publie dis- minster, led by a mounted knight in the 


King s coat 


Here 











of arms, carrying a banner 


the effigy ‘placed on cloth of 


was 














,curious herse full of 
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tT ring 


ir Stave 


owlne Gay three masses 
WShops the ‘ 
Hictals broke the 


ito Lhe grave 


a 


nd the 


~ Q)n 

e sub 
Ss made 

a Lire 
ter King 





of Arms, after proclaiming the King’s style, 


Vive le Roy 


cried, with a loud 
Henry le Huitesm 


de France, Svre d 


the officials went to the pal 


voce 
Rov d 
rlande 


‘great and sumptuous feas 


As I have said 


successive reign t 


abeth and James i 


the funeral pagean 





t 


+ 
t 


An 


ace 


increased 


in the 


reac he 


d 


er 


+ 
l 


oleterre et 


With each 


1oOd OF Eliz 


s culmina 


above, the splendor of 










ol ] ibethis e) 1 Sa 
tended by the ill-fated Lady Arale istu 
art as chief mourner, accompanied by two 
marchionesses, sixteen countesses, and 

rtv Daronesses, WiLL ail thei tt 


sides the greater part of the nobilitv, and 
all the couneil and officers of the house 
hold AS carriages had not been intro 


duced in those days, this august com 


pany, with the exception of a few horse 
men, followed the efligy on foot The 
barre eatalowue 0 thre proce ssion fills a 


DOOK, but a more interesting Impression 


of the spectacle may be gained from a 


fine series of plate sin the Vetusta Monu 
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( il 
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f en trom dra nes mace 
\\ I ( t t il quarry i 1 t 
‘ } rie 1 ‘ I 
ce I { i 
L625 r al ¢ 
( cence inparaiieled ¢ e1 
‘ na s cdithic t to 1 
mi the graphic accounts 
e been preserved (Landsd 
Mus., 885, Nichol’s Prog 
‘ The herse vas designed 
| ) } tli hamous irchitect 
ud to have renlous made 
i ( f the statues that adorned 
Lo « ‘ il co and Starch ind t t 
as ¢ } i r of Paris After bel o 
‘ Theobalds here the King 
( e, the body lay in state at Som 
Llo t 1 the Strand ind we may 
me } on of the magnitude of the 
ePSSIO ( it least of its unwieldiness 
! ( it it Was SIX hours In 
( ¢ from Somerset House to West 
tel a yourney that a SIOW Walker 
cover in fifteen minutes. The young 
u ( ries | followed the cortege 
rt as ¢ mourner, his train borne 
radu t Marquis, an eal and two 
oO ind it 18S interesting to note that 
moe the twelve Knights who imme 
teiy preceded him in the procession 
rvineg bannerols, was Sir Oliver Crom 
\fter the sermon came the ** offer 
L curious custom of the period The 
ef mourner and court dignitaries,in o 
precedence, advanced to the altar 
placed upon it the hatchments (arms 
ord, target, helm and crest, spurs 
i wu ets. of the deceased. and the 


standards and ban 


*. Ss } 
s the had earried in the procession 
i wove beINg in hoods and FOWnS 
i the other lords and their sons 
tlere i the Lord Chancellor and 
isurer broke their staves and threw 
n lo the grave atter w hich Sir 
un Segar, Garter Princinall Kine 
Armes proclaymed the defunct s style 
i ed A iy t ike Tf 
' ‘ tP Jar 
(y kK (are B 
I D ft Favt i 
i) ‘ Gart 
I s bes \ ty Go biesse a pre 
o ill w 
, h. might l right exec 
i ( t erace of God King 
(y i B t I i Irela Defende 
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And soe ¢ aed the Ce 


iSSIng@ Glimpse nto 
i SIC heance o e ea et 
‘ ~ ike « Ise es tO ( 
li ( \bbey here a ol them 
SU ed are assembled tocetlhie ( 


f 


Stand be 





ele ‘ i hore us Wile 

the top of the harrow staircase, ¢ 
igure ol Elizabet] instant ! ( 
attention, and hoids us DV a sp 
picturesque words ol Hare >) 

half witeh, half ghoul; her weird ol 

is crowned DY a diadem and sti¢ 

the huge ruff laden acentury 

the lor stomacher covered 

thie ve et rove embroidered wit 
and supported on paniers, and the po 
high-heeled shoes with rosettes fat 
from her pictures This efligv, as 
have already seen, isa restoration 

fact does not destroy its interest, fo 
face, if not actually the original n 
renovated, as some believe, is a copy ¢ 
old one and it Vas easy to reproauce 
dress, for the original effigy is clo 


in her Parliamentary robes, of w ly 
curate descriptions are preserves 
following extract from the official des« 
tion of the dress in question may perha 
assist the reader to understand and app 
ciate the accompanying illustration 
I 0 mantle of erin ( f 
t \ Do t - 
I ind g “ i { ss 
/ On kirtle and sireoate ( S 
t nd ts f t ‘ 
ae iw amano om f 
sil t try i owl tL ‘ 
( ( i ge e, with tasse ol oO 1 
i | ‘ with powdered a ns, wit i 
f crimson ve f ed Ww powde la 
\ i i or | es and s es t Si 
A newspaper paragraph which has r 
cently made the tour of Great Britain 


and America states that Queen Elizabeth's 


9 


wardrobe comprised PV0OU Gowns This is 


probably an exaggeration, though an offi 
three 


(exclusive of 


cial list in 1600 vears before her 
death, mentions her corona 


tion, mourning, and Parliament 


roves, 

and those of the Order of the Garter) ao 

102 French 

100 loose gownes, 126 kirtells, 67 
136 

) 


13 saufegards and juppes, 27 


robes. 96 cloaks. S5 doubletts 


or nes 


round rownes, 


foreparts, 125 pe ttl 
fans,” 


coats 


Work edging: 


is open 


armyons 
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inv pages full besides, with dé scrip 
n detail, indicating great splendor 
date of 
is the wonderfully 


next in point of the wax 


collection char 





acteristic effigy of Charles IT., 1 


blue and red velvet, 


tles of real point-lace This figure in its 
riass case stood tor 150 yvears over hls 
grave in Henry \ ipe und th 


Il.’s echay 


one exception Is the oniy monu 


Phe 


merry monarch ever excep 


tion was a marble statue during 


his Sir Robert London 


life by 





ment the 
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Foldsmith, 1 


who was enriche tana K 
ed by the King. and the circumstances were 
SO C¢ 


Wious that | cannot forbe ir q wt 


the story in abbreviated form In a 


transact corded by Pepys, Sir 


single 


lon, re 
Robert cleared £10,000 by a timely 
Charles I] 


term ned to erect i. Statue 


Exube rant of lovaityv, he de 


monareh vhose lay 


ish propensities and 


consequent necessities prove d so profitable 


to him But knowing little of 


art or al 
to 


tists, his principal object was procure 


a statue as soon and cheaply as he could, 
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and this he accomplished through one of 

his rie reantile corresponde ntsin Le gyhorn 

The statue was of white marble, and hay 

ing been executed in honor of John So 

bieski, King of Poland.in commemoration 

of his victory over the Turks, represented 

that hero on horseback, the animal tram 

j plir iponaprostrate Mussulman. A little 

alteration, not by anv means an improve 

ment as in the faces of the figures 

Sobiesk is converted into an exceeding 

bad ceness of Charles, and the pros 

: trate Mussulman transformed into Oliver 
: Cre ( tthe artist. leaving the Turk 
t turban on the head of the latter figure 
most ludicrously revealed the original im 
ie | p tL thie Vork The statue vas erected 
! on a eondu | Stocks Market m 1675 
' and Sir Robert Viner keepir his Mavoral 
: east on the same uv. Line kK ne aimed hi 
; hiin at Gruridhatl ()n this oecasion,. as 
mentioned ( unbers’s Book of Days 
; I =r Robert rere trie Loo tani ail \ th the 
"ft ay , } yy io tried to ste \ \ but Viner 
, ‘ 2 vi ) ( { ti a i | l l 
; 4 intercepted and brought him back,Charles 
4 quoting an old song, * He that is drunk 
Sas greatas a lhe ‘ e statue remain 
ed tor over XUV We s but rave piace 1n 


Sf 
i 


Mansion Ho 
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mained many vears in a shed, but fina 
vas presented by the corporation to Mi 


Lord 


who set it up in his grounds in the 


Robert Viner, a descendant of the 
Mavor 


country 


If Charles IT. has been left without a 


proper monument in the Abbey, it ma 
be called a case of poetical justice, lor 

i? toiad he thought so little of the neces 
sity of a monument to his roval fathe 


use 1 ‘ 


appropriated to his own 
£70,000 Parliament for that pu 


pe mse 


voted by 


On the other hand, his wax ef 


ligv cannot fail to impress all beholders 


} ] . } 
as an admirable specimen ot a somewhat 


undignified branch of art: and exes pt for 


ts draggled and dust-laden finery, it has 


stood fortwo centuries without more show 


of d image than some ot its marble econ 


temporaries 
An efficy 


the famous 


Ot (ve lié ral Monk Duke of Al 


Parliamentary gen 


bemarile, 


eral who after Cromwell's death was so 





thre 
the 
This figure, 


ifluential ‘harles 


in bringing ( 


throne, used to stand by his side in 


Abbey. clad in full armor. 
is no longer shown, has been in its 


vhiel 
i} l 


me the target for a good deal of plea 


beeause the Abbey guides used to 
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money from visitors in its cap,and than his Queen, as he was in life, and this 
nith, in his Citizen of the World, disparity has been emphasized by pro; : 
shy at it in the character of the Chi- ping him up on a platform The herse 
philosopher, and in the Ingoldsby in which Mary’s efligy lay in state was 
: | 
| 
| 





Legends it is the subject of some humor- made by Sir Christopher Wren, and is 
ous verses. The famous cap 1s gone, but said to have been the last herse used for 
the armor-clad figure still exists. a sovereign. Her funeral was further 


William and Mary stand together in a memorable as being the first that was even 





arge glass case. Mary's majestic figure, attended by both Houses of Parliament in 
nearly six feet high, is arrayed in purple — state, the Lords in their robes of scarlet 
velvet and brocaded skirt, and loaded and ermine, and the Commons in long 
vith ornaments of imitation diamonds’ black mantles 


and pearls. William is much shorter In the next case sits Queen Anne, in 
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ind comilort ible 


rp } 
Duchess of Richmond 


said to have sat 


- 
' 
: 
ae 
” 


2 i Sl Tis 





majesty, her face 


hook, as bDehts the mo 


do ibts 


elaniey, 


inh t Vault in Hlenry 
’ , 

eighteen small lead 
Annes ¢ ildren, all of 
uni except the Duke 
ho aied at the pore ot 


the very artistic ethey 
Lia 


e court adil Ssne wore 


Anne 


e parrot hich is said 


I 
her tor Torty 


) ween 


forthe hg 


penny of her day 


Catherine Duchess of 
ch dates from 1743 
test oF t genuine effi 


Nor 
irs Lhe 


coronation 


John Shetlield. Duke of 
must not t confused 
Duke of Buckingham, who 
rive) In his vouth he 


rvver of Anne. the see 


James I1]., who was af 
but married Catherine, 


ral daughter, who proved 


oOo bye a Ve ry eccentric character 
mund Shettield, their only son who 


vived boyhood, died at Rome in 1736 


his effigy, of which an illustration is 


en, reposes in the centre of the 


the 


room 


There remain in collection two « 


however, must 


They 


er Wax figures, which 


be Taken Sé riously are LIKenesst 


of Lord Chatham in his Parliamentay 
robes, and Lord Nelson in his admin 
uniform, but both were made lone aft 
the burial of the originals, and ere 


troduced DY Lhe minor canons and lay 


irs ©O the Abbey as fresh attractions 
their show. The likenesses, however, a 
said to be good, andthe elothes and hat o 
Nelson's tigure to be actually his ow) 
with the exception of the coat 

Some people laugh at Wax heures, a 


indeed it is impossible to feel the same re 


that we feel 


Much as 


spect Tor them ior C 


paintin s 


or statuary one may admire 


the very mixed waxwork company a 
Madame Tussaud’s and the Musée Gré 
vin, we must all confess to an oceasiona 
smile in the presence of thie mode rn hig 
ures. They have not vet learned to weat 





them ciothe Ss yauntily their boots especial 
ly look so painfully new and hard, and 


their hands with the white hnger-nails 


} 


are so @hastiy 


But in the presence of the 


roval effigies we have been considering 
no one feels any disposition to seotf In 
spite of the devastation that Time has 


wrought, there is a dignity and impres 

















COUNTY COURT 
them which 
led feat 
irments, 
etface 


s clear: they are 


ss about 


not 


even 


anail 





ir og res ided moth 
aust of 


laden with the 
The 


really extraor 


es, can reason of 


works of art, mast rpieces ofa 


eraft that is almost unknown at 


esent day As historical por 
too, the wax etligies have a fas 
on all their own Not only are 


vearing the very garments worn 


r originals in life, but the wax 


vere moulded in the cast that 


illy touched the royal leat 


e turn from one fig 


ire to another 


Ss curious assembiage, each iLife 


portrait in its stately clothes 


s to speak to us from the past with 


iunge distinctness, and bring 


is sua 


into close communion with by 


The effect, if 
lone with this strange company 


e centuries one 1s 


ideseribable The mellow tones of 


organ reach vou from the 


nave, 


ere Choir boys are practisin the 


ing hymn, as other choir boys 


centuries avo; above and around 
» glorious Gothic arches and 
carved tracery and jewelled win 
the Every 


speaks Of an 


ws of Plantagenets 


LV You ean 


hear a verger in 


low marshalling a 
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usle be troop of and gowns, and have you been trans 
shed and awe-struck visitors to the ported back into thi lifteenth eentury 
ne of Edward the Confessor Are like a Rip Van Winkle reversed 
ley pilgrims in hose and doublets, hoods Let us go down and set 
COUNTY COURT DAY IN KENTUCKY) 
BY JAMES LANE ALLEN 
] mes most ot all tor open-alt assemblies 
2 local institutions of the Kentucki- of the democratic sort—great agricultural 
an have one aeep root in his rich so fairs, race-courses potiticar meetings bar 


He loves the h 


motto of the State is a declara 


al nature iman swarm 
very 
on of good fellowship, and the seal of 
he commonwealth 


Divided, he 


the act ol 
falls 


he Kentuckian must be 


shaking 
hands To be happy, 


one ot many 


must assert himself, not through the sol 
itary exercise of his intellect, but the 
senses; must see men about him who are 
fat, grip his friend, hear cordial, hearty 
conversation, realize the play of his light 
and deep emotions. Society is the multi 
ple of himself. 

Hence his fondness for large gathei 


becues and burgoos in the woods where 


no one 1s pushed to the wall, or reduced 


to a seat and to silence, where all 


Way 
move about at will, seek and | 


‘ sought 


make und receive many WH pPressions 


Quiet masses of people in-doors absorb 


him less He is not usually fond of lee 


tures. does not build theatres or 


Spice ndid 


expend lavishly for opera, is almost of Pu 


ritan excellence in the virtue of chureh 


the country is attended 


which in 


Ynpoporiv reunions 


social disposition underlies 


much of the history of the most social of 
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- aa L ¢ | i nas ong id ts iv Cavoie Groups ol meh Sit oO 
‘ae i) I 
; ‘ ‘ Tit 4 ad thre icture of tf front entrances of the hotels: 
: 
>i i a nh othe tuthority purenhasers and promenaders on t 
‘a4 i i Ol ( sage and reminis f cK pavements: the few ‘ 
ke ! ( | 0CcOoO ming ‘ a hit ind carriage scatterer 
A i 
ry und ‘ ‘ , , pecu ‘ ‘ hiite thoroughfares \ 
7 ’ 
4 ‘ 7 Hard more « tracteristi ne the subdued murmur of patie) 
RD 
5 Fu ( \ ! is the fora. oO} ‘ treathe is scarcely drowned the ¢ 
5 . ; > s 
ch of the Roman, than is counts ng of English sparrows in thie 
ee a a t ‘ tracteristic of the Kentuck en comes some Monday mor c 
7 wa 
ie il nthe open square around the court the whole scene changes The ol 
Shik louse of the county-seat he has of old not been dead butonly sleeping. \W 
4 2 , al f : f 
: * © Cet re o S publi on i ‘ lie Ss sudden surging crowd o rura 
E i t ot his iss S and amusements these lowing herds in Une streets 
s* l Vili > or] Ss |} lical discu SOULE animated pastoral come to ft 
SiO Live ! irke piace ol his IUSLTNeESS SOrn¢é joviul p ib i? anniversary 
- i St oO b 4 i l L OL his istitu survival in alte red fwuise of the Fy 
4 %. l ti TS eountryv fair of melio er times oO} 
: t L\ é 1 il some stranger has SIO oO il the little place w 
: 4 1” ‘ ] ] f 
, > rnead is Ong enough in NOCHLUCKY eentury hence, when American Abit 
lo have grown fan ul tha thie onted be packed and ivitated and tens« i 
: aspects of a county town He has r the land?) What a world of homogen 
{ harked the eas ~ ne o ts daily life Oot 00 ne Substantial, reposef 
i 
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CONCLUDING 


ple with honest front and amiable mean 


What bargaining and buving and 


selling by ever-forming, ever-dissolving 


groups, With quiet laughter and familiar 


talk and endless interchange of domestic 


You the 


street to study the doings and spectacles 


nterrogatories! descend into 


from a nearer approach, and stop to ask 


meaning of it all Ah! it is county 


t » 
Lhe 


court day in Kentucky; it is the Kentuck 


uns in the market-place 


I] 


They have been assembling here now 


for nearly a hundred years. One of the 


irst demands of the young commonwealth 
woods was that its 


life 


usages of civil law. 


n the vigorous, pas 


sionate should be reg iluted by the 
Its monthly county 
courts, with justices of the peace, were de 
rived from the Virginia system of juris 
pruden é., where they aristo 

feature of the Vir 
crinia itself owed these models to England; 
and thus the 


of the decent and orderly 


formed the 
eratic rovernment. 


influence of the courts and 


both lands passed, as was sing larly fit 


veomanry of 


A BARGAIN 


ting, over into the ideals of j istice erected 
As the town 
meeting of Boston town pe rpetuated the 


Ang 


rlo-Saxon 


by the pure blooded colony 


folkmote of the free state, 
and the Duteh villag 
the Hudson 


ones on the banks of the Rhing 


e communities on the 


shores of revived the older 


so Ih Ken 


tucky, through \ irgipia, there were trans 


planted by the pe ople, themselves of clean 
With strong@ conservative an 
Lie 
of English law 


he court, and the justice ol the peace 


stock and 


cestral traits influences and elements 


In relation to the county, 
of Kentucky 
the figure 


the old time 


Through all 
State life 


of the 


there towers up 
justice of the peace Commis 
Governor to hold 


al "\ 


wherein to sit, but must buy land in the 


monthly 


sioned by the 
court, he } 


rad not avs a court-house 


midst of a settlement or town whereon to 
build one, and the contiguous necessity 
‘ jail In the 


court-room he had a long platform erect 


rude 


of civilization a 
ed, running its W 
this had a 


bench placed, likewise 


usually hole width; on 
wooden 


the 
on this bench, having 


platform he ruder 


extending all 
and 


aCTOSS ; 


way 
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nite 4 be. in dun-co time, county court day in Kentu 
ergings oadcloth pantaloons i it least In many parts of the S 
tailed coat, a shingle-caped over oceasion for holding ath] cames 
ind a ¢ e-ao r hig fur nat, hve rie voung or in the sinewy man! 
ely and turdiiyvy down amid his more than midd e aut assembled oO! 
oOking ou ipon the bar, ranged month at the county-seats to witne 
i oden bench beneath, and pre take part in the feats of muscle and 
to consider the legal needs Of his age They wrestled, threw the s 
led neighbors Among them all heaved the bar, divided and playe 
‘ est iS lie chosen Tor age tives, had foot-races for themselves 
j means eight and probity ol quarter-races for their horses By 
is a rule, not profoundly by, as these contests became a more p 
I Lhe i perhaps Knowing no inent feature of the day, hey wou 
Oo t eing a Revolutionary sol against each other the champions oO 
1 pioneer, or a farmer—but endowed ferent neighborhoods. It would bec 
\ ire robust common-sense and widely known beforehand that next « 
ide of spirit that enabled him to di tv court day ‘“‘the bullv” in one e 
at the iw Was shak hg himself the county would whip “the bully 
oose trom the grip ol mere tech the other end: so when court day ear 
s, and deciding by the natural and the justices came, and the \ 
e of the Case g n decisions of came, what was the county to do 
wuthorit With the highest court come aiso The crowd repaired to 
weal being rarely taken: perpetua common, aring was formed, the little n 
own authority Dy appo hnting his on the outside who couldn't see yf 
issoc1atle with all his shortcomings cheus-like, took to the convenient t 
eaknesses a notable historic tigure, and there was to be seen a fair and squ 
minded, fearless, and incorruptible,  set-to,in which the fist was the batteri 
head, patient and strong, and making ram and the biceps a catapult. \\ 
un court days of Kentucky for better, more time-honored, proof co 
I bil ce { Tht norandie¢ Lo I OSe backwoods Kentuckians have | 
) eli 1 to see justice Jess nished of the humors in their Ene 
mn i ind less onorab idmin blood and of their English pugna 
( Bu ifter a this was only play, anc 
) s the legal character and in pia never 1s pertectiv satisiving to 
— the da ch Was thus its first man who would rather fight SO ! 
nina eature, divers thing’s are aving they feil to harder work, Witl 
togethe IKven the justice him- more indemnifying motive, and throug 
i i iquite other than maqais out this period county court Gav was tlie 
reas orcoming to town: certain monthly Monday on which the Kentuc 
Op ul hev must interchange in regularly did his fighting He ay 
ms about local and national polities ed lmseit | berally of eleetion day, it Is 
e the orkings of their own laws rue, and of regimental muster in th 
nad contract debts, acquire and trans spring and battalion muster in fal rreat 
operty, GISCUSS All que SLIONS relative raia occasions: but co intv court dav Was 
e welfare of the community—hold by all odds the preferred and highly prized 
ul 1 county court day much like season It was periodical and could be 
Vi l the middie Of the se relied pon, being W ritten in the la 
nth « i noted in the almanac, and registered in 
ES the heavens 
_ \ capital day; a most admirable and 
t after e business was over,time serene day for fighting. Fights grew like 
ine aiv on their hands wad velng i fresh-water poly pe by being broke hh inh 
mus men, hardened DY Work in [forest two: each part produced a progeny. So 
eld, trained in foot and limb to fleet conventional did the recreation become 
ind e@1 irance, and fired with admi that difficulties occurring out in the eoun 
oO ) sca prowess, like motous try between times regularly had their set 
$s ou yn 1 hall-ho d LV they tiements postponed until the belligerents 
to la n All through the first could convene with the justices. The men 
ter of the ce iry, and for a longer met and fought openly in the streets, the 
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riends of each standing by to see fal 
} i and whe their appetites 


Thus the justices sat quietly on the 


bench i! de, and the people tought qui 
etly in the streets outside, and the day of 
i month set apart for the conserva 


on Ot thie peace pecame thie approved day 


for carrying on individual war There is 
ho € dence to be had that either the j is 


tices or the constables ever interfered 


These pugilistic encounters had a cer 
tain law of beauty: they were affairs of 
equal combat and of courage The fight 
over, all animosity was gone, the feud 


¢ ed The men must shake hands, fo 


ind drink together, become friends We 
ire touching here upon a grave and curi 


ous facet of loeal history The fighting 
habit must be judged by a wholly unique 
It was the direct outcome of 
racial traits powerfully cle veloped by SO 


cial conditions 


Another noticeable recreation of the 


day was the drinking Indeed the two 


vent marvellously well together The 


drinking led up to the fighting, and the 
fighting led up to the drinking: and this 


amiable co-operation might be prolonged 


at pleasure The merchants kept barrels 





of whiskey in their cellars for the 
tomers Bottles of it sat openly « 
counter, half-way between the pox 
the buyer and the shelf of mere] 

There were no saloons separate fr 
taverns At these whiskey Was sS« 
drunk without sereens or serupl 
was not usually bought by the di 

by the tickler The tickler was a 
of narrow shape, holding a half 


+ 


just enough to tickle. Onacoun ‘ 
h a whole town wou 
In some parts of the State 
were placed out on the sidewalks, 
around these the men sat drinking 
juleps and playing draw poker and 
sledge.’ 


Meantime the day was not wholly G 
over to playing and fighting and d) 
Ing More and more it was becomi 


great public day of the month, and n 


roving the life and spirit of the times 
on oceasion a day of fearful, moment: 
ravity, as in the midst of war, finan¢ 
distress, high party feeling; more a 
more the people gathered together ford 
cussion and the origination of meas 
determining the events of their histor 
Gradually new features encrusted it. The 


politician, observing the crowd, availed 
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To announes 


or wage a triendly campaign 


, Whether popular or unpopular, of a 


surteous hearing; for this is a virtue of 
Kentuckian, to be polite Oa publhie 
peaker, however little liked his cause 
the spring there being no fairs, it was 


e oceasion for exhibiting the tine stock 


; 


i country, W hich was led out to some 


iburban pasture, Where the owners made 


peeches over lit In the winter, at the 
se of the old or the beg nnine of the 
ew year, negro slaves were regularly 
ired out on his day for the ensuing 


velvemonth, and sometimes put upon the 


lock before the court-house door and sold 


* life. 


gut it was not until near the half of 


the second quart rof the century that an 
the 


to the day Lie 


Luctioneer originated stock saies 


on 
open square, and thus gave 
it 


reat market day of the 


characteristic has retained oj 


since 
eing the ¢ month 
Theneceforth its influence be 
felt. to 


counties and even State 


more 


widely be extended into othe 


thenceforth it 
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is to become more distinctively a local 
Institution without counterpart 

To deseribe minute Vv the seenes of a 
county court day in Kentucky, say at the 
end of the half-century would be to write 


, curious page in the history of the times 
for thev were possible only hrough the 
unique social conditions they portrayed 


It was near the most prosperous period of 


State life under the old réqzvine The in 

stitution of slavery was about to eulmi 
— 

nate and decline Agriculture had about 


as nearly perfected itseil as il as ever 


destined to do under the system of bond 


age The war cloud in the sky of the 
future could be covered with the hand 
or at most with the country gwentleman’s 
broad-brimmed straw hat The hole 
atmosphere of the times is heavy with 
ease, and the people, living in perpetual 


conte mplation of their supe rabundant nat 
] the q\ 


in their manners and dispositions 


iral wealth, bore lalityv Of the land 


When the well-to-do Kentucky farmer 
got up in the morning, walked out into 
the poreh stretched himself, and looked 
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I i ( co } not tl s 1 ( wrreat stoc} 
‘ ecro t ‘ cute ¢ ‘ tire West i! adoes no Live hole 
ari Lo ( ice in nt { rich plantation 
en i eond to n » to Kentuel for bacon and 
iit ! i ) Liat B i »\ Oul lami earl ioe ( 
i lo adie ! rI’sé ima [ et to to n, and is left out 
i > CO ree Long ILih many OLhers 1 
t i { Lo iil oO} ! il bine » the passwa) according to the « 
( | to stand on one iC ma ne town S pac ced It loo Sa 
off es Brea ist ove D rie ist suc on s tem 
i! orse and rode out here one exercise of force dra halitheco 
e at ol Phe chanes life into itsell The poor dumb ere 
ove ( or lie oO DO i there mathe ed in from the peaceful hel 
ore resenes " inneces crowded around the court- house 
W ita gentleman he is! This fort each after its kind, a general o 
Ca ed Cul ne ones pread bY Lhe ol horror and despain atthe tumult 
il orf | Drow Whose brow He scene and the Ihimaginabie myste 
ed W il should he ao ne theirrown tate They quite overtlo 
0 e | eC vould do take a wood the by-streets, where they take Wn 
ip betore ¢ er Pet laps fre had bet of the sidewalks, and debar entra 
ride over to the blacksmith shop. private residences No stock-pens 
llowever, there as nobody there It ed then; none wanted no 
oOunty « irt day Lheskyv W is bl 1e iegisiates against these stock sales « 
the sun golden, the air delightful, the road Streets and puts up pens on its 0 
road and smooth, the gait Of his horse straightway the stock is taken to 
ery poetry of motion He would go other place, and the town is punishes 
a county ‘ irt Trist I There Vas re its irs DV a caer Lri¢ 1th its ti idle 
not eise betore Nn His f As the dav draws near noon, the t 
ouia int to go too, and the children fe S at the flood \ l mixed in Vil 
sO awa Live vent e on horseback or tossing horns and nimble heels of the 
Line I niiv Ccarriacve vith black Pom ried distressed half-maddened be 
pe a gy in front and yellow Cvwsar ire the people Above the level of t 
rid ehind ne turnpike reached, s the discordant choir of shrill-vol 
the progress Of our lamily carriage 1s in auctioneers on horseback At the corns 
ter) ted or quit stopped, for there ire ol the streets long haired and lone-« int 
nan other carriages on tne road all aoctors in curious hats lecture to eae 
ing in the same direction. Then pa, groups on maladies and philanthropi 
rowing impatient, orders black Pompey cures Every itinerant vender of notion 
to drive out on one side, wh p up the and nostrum in the co intry-side 1s thet 
horses, pass the obners and get ahead, so every wandering Italian harper or n 
as to escape from the clouds of white sician of any kind, be he but as ohtless 
mestone dust. which settles thick on the hnadier, vho brings forth with poor unis 
velvet collar of pa’s blue cloth coat and of voice and string the brief and too fickle 


In the delicate pink marabou feathers of ballads of the time, ** Gentle Annie,” and 
mas bonnet Viich Pompey can t do, for “sweet Alice. Ben Bolt " Strangely Col 
the faster he goes, the faster the others trasted with everything else in physical 
go, making all the more dust; so that pa type and marks of civilization are tl 
vets red in the f ice and Jumps up in the mountaineers, who have come dow hn to 
seat, and looks ready to fight, and thrusts ‘‘the settlemints” driving herds of thei: 


his head out of the window and knocks lean, stunted cattle, or bringing, in slov 


off his hat; and ma looks nervous, and moving, ox-drawn *‘ steamboat” wagons 
black Pompey and yellow Cesar both maple-sugar, and baskets, and poles, and 
look white with dust and fear wild mountain fruit—faded wagons, faded 

\ rural cavaleade indeed Besides the beasts. faded clothes. faded faces. faded 
carriages, buggies, horsemen, and pedes- everything. A general day for buying 
trians, there are long droves of stock being and selling all over the State. What pur 

irried on toward the town—hundreds' chases at the dry-goods stores and grocer 
of them By the time thev come together ies to keep all those negroes at home fat 


1 
’ ‘ ‘ } 


in the town they will be many thousands. and comfortable and comely—cottons,and 
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vS NEW 
ict ima vp reveoust irbvat wad 
of prismatic dyes, bags of Rio 
i marreis rat i many 
init rit All bie 1] 
ike! Ore 1 Line Univ Carriage 
won ch Scipio Africa 
! my NO, Pemmenm De or 
t I Lilie nas wee i 
0 lesh and blood Peleg and 
1d Abednego, the Kentuckia 
r ¢ " necro eS 
t i Cc ha ( ul te taste 
i ado tios¢ oriou t ‘ CO 
t cond no en t ea 
\ ing i popular nh towh 
\ ! iit il t 
na i e¢ eis nere in this cout 
| politician e sure of 
( to-da hn th court- house Va i 
e sure ol ie pure is¢ 
ie man OF mee ne one still 1dle 
of seeing distal rrienad DiUShInNG 
S Conse nto yl treshii 1 Hons. oO 
lO mwed throug tne throng 
s Corvdon 
{ at, amid all this tumult o 
{fairs hat of the justice of thi 
se ure once towered up so 
Alas! quite outgrown, pushed 
und we eh forgotten. The vei 
‘ I ‘ ada Lit i Ornet st) stern 
rated the exer e ot his auth 
$ maered awa iIntoanother mea 
(‘ount court aa no ( ure 
Ss up the rind thre mage of tiie 
‘ rt-house and the idge on tlie 
It is to be greatly feared his no 
dy The stain o enatiit nas 
hnomespun ermine and the tra 
otlice-seeker passed ove s roug 
be ech So the rif constitut mot 
nmeo ealith comes in, to nake t] 
ut il ent justice over into thie 
i e@ mags ile ind with € 
t i centu to close Ll creat 
aeriul county court Gays 
1 
1 hat changes the last dec 
I the old South and a quarter o i 
ot the ne Ho has il aired 
e da meantime What deve 
onward as a stone in the path o 
progress, always dropping the mos 
past and gathering the most of pre 
rowth and usagt 





U ndoubtedlv. as see 


‘ 


not more interesting by r« 
ires 1t wears than for 


i the others 


singular testimony to t 








habits of the Kentuekiar 
) \ ol his loca lbstitu 

ind in thetactt il S 
through all this period o 
ado i ors Iting’ and 
remained so much t 

eems In no Wise lable ) 
meaning o elng the ore 
renera business da Live f 
stale S one eal 

reer hee Lhe eae 
oO overs bD Oca > i 
seekers lor wee $s, Somet ‘ 

orehan Is it not ki 
( euit court \ 1G OUT Oy) 
is lo give the Clerk and the 
the witnesses, an opportunity to 
candidates address the assembl } 
And yet, for all the general 

) 

e look Close enough and dee | 

e Shall discover momentous dif} f 
These MOD LE these groups of 
threes and hundreds houngei 
squatting, taking eve! nag ’ | 
Lure that can secure DOaGLLY ¢ ' 
are they In any Ital sense ne \ 
lans in the new South? I 


iderstand ever so little whethe 


t + 


true,and What it May mean 
you Shall not ind a better occas 


| 
Ing so than a contemporary cou 


The Kent ickian is not conte ! 
tv court to-day to pick a quarrel o 
tie one He has no quarrel His 


reverted to its natural use and bec 
and Nor does iif vo armed Pos 


is true that gentlemen in this 
g isfaction out « 
other in the market-place, and that 


modern county court day a three-co1 


, 
at is hardly to be seen And vet vo 


ro on dadennin a Kent icKkian 1h 





of is grandfather, unaware that 


changed faster than the family 1 








hting habit and the s 


ing habit were both more than sat 
during the civil war Nevertheless 


— 
necessary tO Make a sectional disc! 


on in this respect, and to draw th 
of peaceableness along the base o 


mountains 


Another old-time feature of the day 

















COUNTY COURT 


eared—the open use of the pioneer 
Merchants do not now set it 

heir customers; in the country 
er is it the law of hospita ity to 


DAY 





IN KENTUCKY 


and sales of which have in consequence 


dadecimmed Railways have touched = the 


eastern parts of the state and broken up 


the distant toilsome tratlic with the steam 





LORDS OF 


offer it to a guest To do so would com 


monly be regarded in the light of as great 
i liberty as to have omitted it once would 
offence The 


decanter is no longer found on the side 


lave been considered an 


board in the home; the barrel is not stored 
in the cellar. 

Some features of the market place have 
The 


tion of the South destroyed that as a mar 


disappeared. war and the prostra 


ket for certain kinds of stock, the raising 





THE SOIlI 


Live No 


longer is the day the general buying day 


boat wagons of mountaineers, 


for the circumjacent country as former 
ly, when the farmers having great house 
holds of slaves sent in their wagons, and 
bought on twelve months’ credit, know 


be 


The doctors too have near 


ing it would twenty-four months’ if 
they desired. 
ly vanished from the street corners, and 
the itinerant venders, though on the high 


way one may still happen upon the ped 








aier with his pac in the midst of an 
eager thro! I may nd ome mon 
eur lecturil o the Kentuc lans On the 
t of 1 ¢ and eating wafles: and 
sightless old 
toeal evel r" ‘ \ 
ic ke ind ela t ‘ 
La inges O1 feature ha 
t reat to the ho il 
‘ nt da of local history, and ippertains 
>t oca Historian as a phenomenon 
of manners The Kentuckian will come 
to county court to swap horses it Is 
in the biood In one small town may 


we seen fifty or a hundred countrymen as 
sembled during the afternoon in a back 


street to engage in this delightful recrea 


tion Each rides or leads his worst, most 
objectionable beast of these, however 
fair-seeming, none IS above SUSDICION. It 


is the potter's field, the lazar-house, the 
The stilf 


and aged bondsman of the glebe and 


beggardom, of brute conditions 


plough looks out of one filmy eve upon 


the hopeless wreck of the erewhile gallant 
roadster, and the poor macerated carcass 
that in days gone by bore its thankless 


burden over the glistening turnpikes with 


the speed and softness of the wind has not 


the strength to return the contemptuous 
kick which Is given him by a lungiess, 
tailless 1 Prices range from nothing 
ywward | kchanges are made for a piece 
tobacco or a watermelon to boot You 


may not care tor the business, Dut here are 


trade, and argument and 


rious eLhics Ol 


humor,and human nature at a rare angle 


But always let us return from back 
streets and side thoughts to the central 
court-house square and the general as 
sembiy of the people Go amone them 
thev are not dangerous Do not use tine 

ords, at which they will prick up then 
ears uneasily or delicate sentiments 
WV ch Wi make you iess ikea or mm 
auige in tlights or sallies of thought 
which they despise Remember here is 


ie dress and the talk and the manners 


of the street, and fashion yourself accord 
ingly. Be careful of your speech: they 
ire human If you can honestly praise 
them do so How they Will clow and 
expand! Censure, and you will get the 


rougn cold shoulder For to them praise 
is friendship and censure enmity They 
have wonderful solidarity Sympathy 
will on oceasion flow through them like 
an electric current, so that they will soft 


en and melt, or be set on fire. There is 
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a Kentucky sentiment, expend 


n complacent, mellow love « 


the people, the institutions \ 
to them of the happiness of 
of the orld where 

riety, me neral possib 
ure ista ipp ere | r 

ike i oO Ix itucky t 
fro ( r run over in Ne \ 

t une Kent it tll ini¢ howmye 

If you attempt to deal with the 
business of the market place ao 
or cheat them Above all thing 
hate and despise intrigue and dec: 


For ont singie act of dishonor a ma 
pay with life-long aversion and cont 
The rage it puts them in to be « 
With iying themselves 1s the exact 
sure of the excitement with which 
regard the lie in others. This is o 
their idols—an idol of the market pla 
the true meaning of the Baconian p 
ophy The new Kentuckian has not 
an old-time trait of character: so 
and delicate a sense of personal ho 
that to be told he lies is the same as 
ine he has ceased to be a gentle 
Along with good faith and fair de 
goes liberality Not prodigality é 
changed all that The fresh syst 


things has prod iced no more decided 


sult than a different regard for mat 
interests You shall not again « 
the Kentuckians with lacking eithe) 
telescopic appreciation Ot distant gall 
the microscopic appreciation of pre 
rain The influence of money is act 
and the illusion of wealth become a re 


Profits are now more likely to p 
into accumulation and strue 


is more discussion of costs and values 


Small economies are more Qweit upon 


thought and conversation Actually ye 
shall find the peopl higeling with 
dealer over prices And vet how s 
nificant a fact is it in their life that 





merchant does not, as a rule, give exact 
change over the counter! At least tl 
cent has not yet been put under the n 
croscope 

Perhaps you shall not accept it as a 


evidence of progression toward these that 


sO many men will leave their business a 
over the country for an idle day once a 
month in town—nay, oftener than once a 


month; for many who are at county court 
in this place to-day will attend it in an 
other county next Monday. But do not 











ourt 


| an 
» not 








oe 
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be deceived by the appearance of thi 
streets There are fewer idlers than of 
old You may think this quiet group of 


men who have taken possession of a bug 


y or a curb-stone are out upon a costly 


hold Draw near, and it is discovered 
that there is fresh, eager, intelligent talk 
f the newest agricultural implements and 


scient ec farming In fact the day is 
to the assembled farmers the seed-time of 
ideas, to be seattered in ready soil—an 
informal inconsec1ious meeting OL gran 
e? 


You shall not forget, either, that the 


occasion Is ery democratic There seems 
) i Striking eg ality of stations and 

nditions Havine travelled through 
many towns, and seen these gatherings 
Loo ther of all « asses, vou will be pleased 
Vilh the tant iltractive, average prosper 
ity ind note the almost entire absence of 
paupers and beggars Somehow misfor 


ine and ill fortune and old age save 


; 


themselves here I 


from the last hard neces 
sity of asking alms on the highway But 
in regard to the other social extreme, the 
ippearance of the people will easily lead 
you to a wrong inference They are at 
least much less democratic than they seem 
vhen thus meeting, and their dress and 
speech and manners in the market-place 
You shall 


meet with these in their homes In their 


ire not their best 


equipment 


homes, too, social distinctions begin and 
ire enforced, and men who find in the 
open square a common footing may never 
issociate elsewhere But even among 
the best of the new Kentuckians will you 
hardly observe fidelity to the old social 
ideals, which adjudged that the very flow 
er of birth and training must bloom in 
the bearing and de portment W ith the 
crumbling and downfall of the old sys 
tem fell also the structure of fine man 
ners, which were at once its product and 
adornment 

Naturally there is little room for wo 
men among the crowds of the day. It 
has ceased to be an in-town gala occasion 
for the rural members of this sex. Sweet, 
artless Phy llis was long ago chased out 
of the street by the eattle, which liked 
not her fluttering ribbons and the hues 
of her bright attire; and as for finding 
her aristocratic urban contemporary shop 
ping on such a day, why, one might 
equally have expected to catch the noble 
Aspasia higgling for stale fish in the most 
disreputable quarter of the agora, or the 


high-born Lucretia bartering for 
chi and surrounded by the paras 
home 
VI 

A new figure has made its appe 
in the Kentucky market-place, ha 
ts face resolutely toward the imm«e 
court-house and this periodic gat 
together of freemen, beyond compa 
the most significant new figure tha 
made its way thither and east its s] 
on the people and the ground W) 
over with problems that not the 
can so much as even read. Stalking 
of a fiery awful past into what far w 


tain future Clothed in hanging rac 


may be, ora garb that is a mosaic of st 
ious patches Ah! Pompey, or Ca 
or Cicero, of the days of slavery, wl 
be thy family carriage, thy master 
mistress, how 

He comes into the county court, tl 


old African, much because he is a colors 


; 


Kentuckian and must honor the sta 
customs of the country. He will not bu 
and sell; he is not a politician; he has 1 
debt to colleet, and no legal business Sti 
example is powerful and the negro imita 
tive,so here he is at county court. It is 
one instance of the influence exerted oven 


him by the local institutions of the Ken 


tuckian, so that he has a passion for fine 
stock, must build amphitheatres and hold 
fairs and attend races. Naturally, there 
fore, county court has become a great so 
cial day with his race. They stop work 
and come in from the country, or from 
the outskirts of the town, where they have 
congregated in little frame houses, and ex 
hibit a quasi-activity in whatever of busi 
ness and pleasure is going forward. In 
no other position of life does he exhib 
it his character and his condition more 
strikingly than here. Always comical, 
always tragical, light-hearted, sociable; 
his shackles stricken off, but wearing 
those of his own indolence, ignorance, 
and helplessness; the wandering Socrates 
of the streets, always dropping little 
shreds of observation on human affairs 
and bits of philosophy on human life; his 
memory working with last Sunday’s ser 
mon, and his hope with to-morrow’s 
bread; citizen, with so much freedom and 
so little liberty —the negro forms one of 
the conspicuous features of a county court 


day at the present time. 
\ wonderful, wonderful day this is that 
does thus always keep pace with civiliza- 
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COUNTY COURT DAY 


se 


‘em ae 


et 


GENTLEMEN 


tion in the State, drawing all elements to 
tself, and portraying them to the inter 


preting eye So that to paint the seenes 


of the county court days in the past 1s 


almost to write the history of the contem 
porary periods; and to do as much with 
one of the present hour is to depict the 
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that has survived and the newest 


has been born 


oldest 
that 
ment 


in this local environ 
ol govern 


this 


To the future student 


mental and institutional history in 


interesting, al 


will 


country, a study always 
ways important, and always unique 


be county court day in Kentucky 











HOW SWEET IT IS, WHEN MOTHER FANCY ROCKS 
THE WAYWARD BRAIN, TO SAUNTER THROUGH A WOOD.’ 








HOW SWEET IT IS. 
BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


t is, when mother Fancy rocks 





ira rain, to saunter through a woos 
ict of many ovelyv brooc 
reen arbors, and ground flowers in flocks 
Prost Lae , hi ha ordi » | » 
\e Lik 1 bold Gir oO i Ihe mile pranks 
\ _ \t W ikes and airs \ i wmaerin NI ntebar S 
When she stands cresting e Clown’'s 1 at mo 
| crowd be eath el Ve | iil 
such u to mie Ss sometimes ilke a drean 
Or map of the hole orld: thoughts ! by 
Ent r through ears and evesigtitl \ 1 such gieam 
Or all things it at ist in fear I shrink 


And leap at once trom the delicious stream 


THE FAN. 


Are AA ra f ROM the sixteenth cent iry up 


‘ J ’ ; o to the present day through 
4 P- ‘3 » out the whole of Europe, the 
‘ 7 4 , dress of no fashionable lady 
en grande tenwe appears to 
have been compl te without 
the addition of a fan, So 
promment a part has this 
little ** modish machine” 
played in intrigue, love, and 
scandal that it has been apt 
ly termed ‘“‘the woman's 
sceptre.”’ Invitations were 
given by it, assignations were 


made; a gracious furl encour 







aged the lover: a disdainful 
. 


furl plunged him into despair To 


read aright this language became a 


necessity in the education of all fine 
gallants, who must know how to 
understand each movement and in 
lerpret ¢ ich flutter 

The praises of the fan have been 
sung by poets in various ages and 
in various climes In England our 
great essayist Addison thought it 
not unworthy of a place in the 
Spectator, and in an amusing skit 
called ‘* The F: 


serit 





n Academy” he de 


es ‘*theangry flutter,the modis} 


flutter, the timorous flutter, the con 
fused flutter, the merry flutter, the 
amorous flutter Not to be tedious,” he says, ‘‘if I only see the fan of a disciplined 
lady, | kno Vv very well whethe rsne lauchs, frowns, or blushes. 


I have seen a fan 
so very angry that it would have bee 


n dangerous for the absent lover who provoked 








— 


a eae 


2 Pane Me ED 
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t » « io { ind at 
rt mes ’ t in ushing t il | 
i ) ! i ’ e lady's sake the lov 
it a suflicient distance from it 
rom its troduction among us to 
" e memory ot some when 
i in en toa French eonsul 
sub 1ec on o i Tree and turbu 
t thie rature of the tan has been 
! Satire erse ind epigram, not 
1 G hich ¢ possess no h story 
( English to help us tothe study 
( old fa { r origin or the rth 
N Roudot is touched on this part 
( i yect in his monograph Les Ob 
ts de Paruvre; but this work, though 
nly published in 1854, is so little known 
that the British Museum does not possess 
Lcop More recent French works, while 
dra 0 rintormation from him, have 
idded nothing to his researches During 
the past twe ‘ ears three exhibitions of 
ins anciet ind modern have been held 
n London, at each of which were exhib 
ted specimens most celebrated and well 
subhenticated Dut the periods to Which 
Lhe el issigned ere often erroneous 
und i nan cases greatly cal ilated to 
misiead the amateut 
Asan ince « e errors cireulated 
rbout ins n \ be cited Captain Basil 
Hall’s assertion that the punkah was an 
invention of officers serving in the Mysore 
> 
FAN THAT BELONGED T BISHOP BURNETS 
NOW IN POSSESSION OF THE AUTHOR OF 
‘ paign, 1791-2, under Lord Cornwal 
~ hereas Blondel points out that Guez 
de Balzac, writing in Italy centuries be 
fore, says lL have a fan which makes 
such a wind in my room that it would 
cause a shipwreck and he speaks of such 


MONTHLY 


DAUGHTER 
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MAGAZINE 


Ss peine s ispended to the ceil 


the dining tables 


A very similai 


ratus has been discovered on a bas 
umong the ruins of Kovoundjik s 
its use among the ancient Assvriar 


In his entertaining preface to t 
ilogue of the Fan-makers’ Exh 


Hall in Mr. George A 


Ifathorn was the ft 


1878, 


dle, no doubt a palm leaf was the 


in and ancient monuments 

ha » ( hat ival objects as the pa 
and the birds wing were originally 
ed tothisuse. To the present day at 
aqeailhe ith Eastern prod ce may we 


chased paim-ieal Tans 


exactiy 


to those which we see 


ficured on 


ments dating from lone before the ¢ 
Lian era I'rescoes on the templ 
Medinet-Hahan at Thebes represent | 
meses III]. (whose reign began 1235 1 


accompanied by princes bearing ser 


Shaped fans These fans were sen 


cular in shape, painted in brilliant co 


with long handles twisted or party-colo 


They served as standards, and were bor 


only by roy il princes, or men of | 


rank and approved bravery Ha 


screen fans made of leaves and of ost: 
f were also in general use In 


Museum 


vard Long wooden handles 


eathers 
British 
With ha 

In India the earliest fans were of pa 
Arat 


wel 


may be seen specime 


1 


In Persia and among the 


ieaves 


ostrich - feather fans 
in use early in the Chi 
tianera. Screen fans ai 
mentioned as being in us 
in China about the sam 
date that Rameses IIT. was 
reigning in Egypt, and 

in Egypt, they were car 
ried as standards in 
The made 


of feathers, were royal o1 


war 
earliest kinds, 
imperial gifts. Later on 


white and embroidered 
silk was apparently used 
find 
this 


bidden in 405 


for we its applica 


tion to purpose for 
A.D. Ivory 
had been employed at an 
the 
early part of the Christian era a Chinese 


1668 
ARTICLE) 


anterior date, and in 


workman whose name is handed down as 


Chi - ki renowned for screen 


long, 
hand 


oul 


was 


shaped fans, which he made by 
a sheet of gold to excessive 


‘‘He then painted them with 


beating 


thinness 
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MRS 


FITZHERBERT 


birds 


them an 


with extraordinary md with 


animals; varnished d cover 


m with transparent sheets of mica 

Vir 
and it Is freq wentiv to 
Ktr Boe ; 
the e: screen 


s were shaped like the plane 


fan is mentioned by Euripides 
ete.. 


red 


rl 


Ovid 


nd Ng on scan Vases 


tes that irliest Greek 


tree leal 


in the fifth century B.c. the fashion of 


feather fans was introduced from 


i Minor 


cock 


and Was readily adopted by 


(vreek women A fresco at Hereu 
eum depicts an ostrich-feather fan 

‘tabellae mentioned by Ovid and 
opertius were hand screens of thin 


od: at these were trimmed with 


LITMeS 
ithers 


But none of these screen fans, large or 


nall, whether made of feathers, of leaves, 


ivory, or of gold, whether semicireu 


r or tail-shaped, could be folded They 
ere either attached to long handles, like 
he Chinese and Egyptian war fans, or to 


small handles for the convenience of per 


sonal use 
Wit 


fan disappears from Europe, not to rea 


h the last of the Casars the screen 
p 
pear until the time of the Crusades, when 
the flag-shaped fan, probably of Saracenic 
origin, was introduced, and continued in 
ise in Venice, Naples, and Padua 

In the had 
transmuted the fan into an instrument of 


mean time Christianity 


PRINCE I WALES EN ISH 
devotion St. Jerom«e id named it as 
the emblem of chastit mad heneetorth 
it took ts p ic¢ re thie Sanctuary where 
il thea ir it served to keep flies from the 
chalice and the sun’s rays from the cele 
brant The flabellum” thus used has 
come down to us in tual specimens 
such as the flabellum of the \ bbe \ of 
Tournus, figured in M. du Sommerard’s 
work The flabe im is also mentioned 
In many inventories, notably one OT Silk 
at Salis ury, A D. 1214: one peacocks 
feathers at Sst Paul’s Cathedral 1295 
They continued in weneral ust intil the 
end of the thirteenth century, ana still 
form one of the most marked features in 
all errand papal ceremonies 
Closely related in shape to the flabel 
lum were the earliest fans of peacocks’ 


feathers worn by ladies. Such a fan is 
held by Maria Luisa de Tassis in her 
portrait by Van Dyck 

These fans are known to have been of 
considerable value, worth £40 or more 
The handles were of ivory or of gold, 


worked and jewelled The feathers were 


ostrieh, peacock, or some owner bright 


a siender 


plumage, and the fan hung by 


chain from the heavier girdle then worn 
ro ind the waist This mode ot hanging 


the fan continued fashionable to the sev 
enteenth century 


In illuminated manuscripts of the thir 
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tury the number of the blades 





7 fan varied in France from fo 
eighteen. The mount of vel 
skin was sometimes painted 
times cut to a lace-like patter 
fan when open was a quarte 
ee, OA D> By the last third of the cent 
7™~ 4 foy ades had increased to twent 
P< Z ’ or twenty-six Silk came into 
a \ Le the mounts, and the fan as then 
v7 ogi Is seen in a Sketch in Fabri 15a: 
French lady wearing the quarte) 
A FA fan thus deseribed 
M I s C. I ( Before entering on the Sé 
changes which at different yp 
vere made in the fan it will be 
teen nad Tourteenth centuries may ‘ to give a word in explanation Oo 
seen tlag fans similar in form to that in technical terms used when speaki 
ise in Tunis to this dav, and in an in its various parts by us and by our ne 
ventory of Charles the Fifth of France, bors A fan is made up of two p 
dated 1380, we read for the first time of the stick la monture and the ni 
l PSIMOUCHO rond {| il | playe li la feuille The stick Is composed 
Quoire. a irmes de France et de Na a varying number of blades (bri 
vVarre i MAln¢ aq yoenus Folding whi ii fold 1h between two vuards } 
screens ot t S shape vere sed until the naches), and in counting the blade 
re of rancis the First, when they is not usual to include these pana 
CAVE i Lo ding tans more or [tess of The shou der gorge is the height ol 
the shape eno st fan from the lower edge of the mount 
lhe earliest representation of the fold- the end of the handle (la téte), throu. 
¢ fan—the fan proper—is found in the which passes the pin (rivure). In ] 
hands of the Japanese god of happiness. portion to the depth of the mount 1 
Between 900 and 960 of our era it was’ height at different times has varied.1 
adopted in China, and brought from that blv about 1720 and 1841 
count to Portugal dur ne the hitteenth In the seventeenth century the uss 
centut During the sixteenth century the fan spread generally over Euro 
t appears to have been in general use in Corvate, the traveller, writing in 1608 
Port gal, Spain and Italy, from which round men and women carrying fans 
ist country it found its way to France [tal In Spain the use of the fan ha 
ith the Italian pe rfumers, who went become universal In England the fas} 
there in the train of Catherine de Medicis ion spread more rapidly on account of the 


. 2 
In England fans were 


in adornment © ie 


maie aress in He nry 


oreatan, and there 
i ortrait ¢ he 
Olt ng ismall mal 
y fan in her hand 
recorded Lha 
- recel ed Lt pr 
sent of a fan on he 
rthday and after 
he. dea twenty 


seven tans were enu 
merated inthe inven 
tory of her wardrobe 
During the first half 
of the sixteenth cen- 
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THE CHARACTER OF PH(CEBUS (FRENCH, 1660 


most inter 


decorated with spangles The 
is the fan 


mber of French fan-makers who took 
uge there after the revocation of the esting 
ct of Nantes In France for many which Madame de Sevigne sent to her 
hat daughter Madame de Grignan, and which 


is Was exhibited at South Kensington in 


specimen of this kind 


vs the trade deve loped so slowly 
vanish fans were largely used, and it 


tt until we reach the reign of the Grand 1870, from the collection of Madame Du 
narque that, after much petitioning and chatel. Madame de Sévigifeé, in her 149th 
f mi letter, describes the fan as we 


tating, the corporation or guild of mas now see it, 


fan-makers was established (in 1676 and it is figured in the ‘* Blaise” edition 
d the period began to which the finest of her letters It is of tl »stvie KHOWN as 
ecimens belong Vernis Martin. Thesubjects are the ** Toi 
During the Louis XIV. epoch the blades lette of Venus” and a ** Promenade,” and 


rv in number from eighteen to twenty an additional interest is given by the fact 


e; when open they 
rm a continuous 
ivface of ivory or 
other-of pearl, rich 
decorated in gold 
rsilver. The shoul 
ler is low, leaving a 
arge proportion ol 
the height of the fan 
for the mount The 
painting is bold, the 
treatment broad, the 
coloring vivid. The 
lan opens out to a 
full half-cirele. The 
mount is of leather, 


chicken SKIN, silk, or 





paper. Perfect spe 


SCENES IN PARIS (LOUIS XV. PERIOD 


cimens of fans of this 
date are exceeding 
A fan much in fashion belong- that 
Montespan. 

Martin Was a coach painter, or varnish 
reign of the Grand 


ly rare. Venus is a portrait of Madame de 
ing to this same period is the ** éventail 
brisé,” so named because these fans have 
no mounts, but are entirely made up of er, who lived in the 
the stick, which is painted, carved, or Monarque. Mr. Redgrave, in his intro- 








| 
' 


a 


duction to the Catalogue of the Exhibi 
n of ins held at South Kensington in 
IS7 Liu L} ile from the evidence 
of stvle atforded by an examination of 
mwwn as Vernis Martin that 

Mar nono ) varnished but also paint 
ed then but no certainty can be felt on 
the subject ndeed, what evidence there 
sb | it of stvle (and whether Mar 
tir via Stvie is the point at issue) rath 
e! ids to a different conelusion, for a 
newspape f the Revolution reports that 
a@ lady wv erased from her carriage (as 
ail were then col ipelled to have erased 
embiems painted by H iet. varnished by 


ie) ne painted o1 hot, 


M irtin discovered a remarkable varnish 


hard, translucent, brilliant, and lasting 
his ipplied over paintings on irl 
OUS ecis, suc is carriages, S Li-Chalrs 
snutf-boxes, et ind ivol 1ans The 
secret died with him, and all reproduce 
tions DV hiS imitators are very interioi 
At the present day a line Vernis Martin 
fan will command from £50 to £100 A 


most sple na d example is In the posses 
sion Of Queen Victoria it had formerly 
belonged to Marie Antoinette \nother 
éventail brisé,” although not a Vernis 
Martin belonging to the untortunate 
\) leen, Was exhibited DY Monsie ir de 
Thiae at South Kensington in 1870. This 
fan is of ivory, carved by the great ivory 
worker Le | umand, spoken of by Ber 
nardin de St.-Pierre vhen he visited 
Dieppe in 1775 The blades, twenty in 
number, are run on aslender blue ribbon 
The earving represents the interview ot 
Alexander and Porus It 
by the town of Dieppe to the Queen on 
the birth of the Dauphin (Louis XVII 


in 1785 


as presented 


When the (Jueen was forced to 
quit Versailles in 1789 she gave this fan 
to Madame d 


time keeper of her Majesty's laces 


Cray, who was at that 


Krom 
Madame du Cray if passed into the hands 
of her daughter Madame la Bruyeére, who 
it her death bequeathed it to its present 
owner Monsi¢ ir de hi ic 

‘oward the close of Louis XIV.'s reign 


was much in fashion, 


it é entail Drise 
is ere also fans richly decorated with 
rold tlowers on mounts of silver paper 


A very marked improvement took place 
he carving of sticks due 
no doubt to the importation of Chinese 
fans, Which now began to reach France, 


ere isead as models, or as 


sticks tor tavorite mounts. 
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Durit the reign of Louis X 


blades, eighteen to twenty-two j 





ber, were narrowed and put Turthe 


Toward 1720 the shoulder was 


in the length of the 
space to the mount The fan a : 
longer opened to the full half-cir 
The width to which a fan oper 
not of course alone suffice to sett 


period or the country to which it 


Many Dutch and English fans on 
to two-thirds of the half-cirele, and 
of this fashion may even be Fre ne 
yet not be a Louis XV. fan As 1 


fre quer ly happe ns, a part of the fan 





be missing, and so it may no longe 
tend to its original half-cirele: this 


been the case with many of thi 


in the exhibitions spoken of less 
quen some of the blades of the 

are absent But a careful examinat 
will usually show whether this is 


t 7} 


case, or Whether, aS 1s often done 


sent part has been more or less skilf 
replaced 

The mounts of the Louis XV. per 
are much less boldly treated—the ficu 
are smaller, the paintings, frequently 
medallions, are surrounded or joined 


festoons of flowers To this period 


long the fans called ‘* Cabriolet | 


these the mount is in two parts, the lo 
er and narrower mount being half-wa 
ip the stick, the second mount in t 
usual pl ice at the top of the stick 

In the reign of Louis XVI. the fa 
again opened to the full half-cirele. Tl 
blades were made harrower, they were 
wider apart, and varied in number from 
twelve to fourteen, sixteen, or more, The 





de pth of the mount remained as in the 
previous reign. An exquisite exampl 
of this date was’sold at a recent sale of a 
It had been 
p irchased by him some years before for 
£18 The subject, Jupiter and Callisto, is 


ce le brate d colleetor for £50, 


attributed to the pencil of Greuze, with 
two other charming cartouches attributed 
Lo Bouche ¥ 

The greatest d fficulty exists to deter 
mine to whose hand is due the painting 
on many a fan which the owner unhesi 
tatingly asserts to be by Watteau or by 
Monsieur Roudot has found 
but one fan which had any claims to 
having been painted by Watteau. It 
was in the Bruzard sale, and had never 


Boucher. 


been folded; the subject was a harlequin 


ade Examples by Boucher are almost 





DELAIDE OF SAVOY, DUCHESS OF BURGUNDY 


irce One belongil ” to Dr Piogey 
aris, Was exhibited at South Kensing 
In the 


re, 794 and 795 are designs for fans by 


the Galerie des Dessins at 
nond de Lafage 
of 
se delicate tovs 
of 1767 
sheaieal finish, 


outes vos petites COM poOsItLoONns ne 


The fact is that few 


rs eminence have ever loud hed 
Diderot. 


said of an 


in his ‘*Sa 


whose style 


artist 


hardness with undue 


sont 
de riches ecrans, de precieux éven 
S And yet the cost of some fans 1s so 
that their 

Mr 
by Ma 
ime de Pompadour, the mount of which 
that ¢ 
£6000 in 


st elaborately e 


t 


it aS to encourage the belief 


dduction is due to a master-hand 
i Speaks of one once possessed 
one remains, St hine 
It 
imitate 
exquisitely painted with five large 
eral small miniatures 


years Of la 


rv and money is of paper 


ut to lace, and 
and 
the 


commemorating ** La 


centre com 
irtment puce de 

lle. Desroches.’ 

It was in 1579 that Etienne Pasquier, in 
i gathering of wits at Poitiers, perceived 
i flea on the neck of Mile 
that ‘‘la petite 
served to be immortalized 


Desroches, and 
de 
idea Was 
the re 
sult was a collection of poems in Greek, 


exclaimed bestiole”’ 


The 
received with acclamation, and 
Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian, which 
was published in Paris in 1582, under the 
title La Pulce de Mademoiselle Desroches 
According to La Monnaye, the best lines 
were from the pen of the lady herself. 


BRIDAL FAN BY WATTEATI FRENCH 


XVI 


During the Louis 
were executed 
Gold and 


fashionable 


period many 
the 
gles 

to 


The guards were 


fans imitation of 


Chinese colored span 


became 


as enrichments 


needle work embroidery 
often mounted with figures set in motion 
by « pin underneath. 


We 


aence, 


now reach a 
The 


came fashionable, and the 


ioOng period of deca 


‘éventail brisé” again be 


fan carried by 
a ** Merveilleuse”’ or an ** Incroyable 
Imperceptlibie 
that 


without 


Was 


t 


almost 

It is asserted 
Marat 
W hich she continue d to hold in one hand, 
with the the 


the monster 


Charlotte Corday 


killed letting go her fan, 


while other she plunged 


dagger into of the 
During the Revolutionary and Consulate 


breast 


period sandal and cedar wood fans eut in 
They 


medallions 


fret-work were greatly in fashion 
with 
and others, with 


AVES Lafaye tte 


scenes such as the taking of the 


were usually mounted 


engraved by Bartolozzi 


Louis or 
Bastile 
printed in colors 

of 
ods the many beautiful examples of fans 
produced Holland, Italy, and Spain 
may be easily recognized by the impress 
they of the art and style of those 
countries. All the finest skins, 
the 
kid’s skin subject to peculiar treatment 
(art the of BV ks 


mounts came fashion) 


During the whole these se 


veral peri 
in 


bear 


known as 


‘chicken-skin,” although skin was 


lost since time Louis 


when silk into 










































ey mee 
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BARTHOLOMEW FAIR 


were brought from Italy Painted sticks 
also were in much favor for Italian fans 

Spanish fans had isually richly colored 
mounts, with paintings representing some 


Incidents ol ve or gallantry the SLtLICKS 


sometimes ol mother-of-pearl sometimes 
of horn, were elaborately carved, and usu 


illy ornamented with gold 


The Duteh treatment, again, is so char 
icteristic as to be hardly mistaken The 
fan shown on pace 100) in the vriter s pos 
SeSSI1O1 e1O! red to a daughter of Bishop 
Burnet vho in 1688 accompanied Wi lam 


Li] from Holland In his expedition 


ts late possessor, from ym ie NOW 
owner obtained it, and 1s preserved In its 
orig nal case Ot DIACK shagreen 


The immigration of foreign workmen 


the trade with China, the communication 
Vil Holland. combined to give to the 
fan in England a verv mixed character. 


so that it is almost impossible to fix with 


certainty the date of a specimen, unless 
iS IS l1lkKelLV to be the Case Lis painted or 
lecorated So as to connect it with some 


n the reign of @ een Anne the Lon 


aon manutacturers obtained a charter ol 


incorporation, and from that time the 
trade Of Tans hin the citv was limited 
to me! ers of the corporation The eor 


poration vet remains, although in 1871 it 
was asserted that there was not a single 
fan-maker in London In the writer's 
possession is a fan case the label on which 
announces that Robt. Clarke, Fan-Maker 
to their Royal Highnesses the Dutchess 


and Princess of Gloucester, at his Ware 


house No Yb 









near Char 
Is sole prop 


tne Fano 


Conversati 






with these ] 









fans 


WILLY 





shend’s maa 
charades, 

for various 
the pack ol 
forming th 
border : progr 
fans, made of asses’ skin, fashiona 
carry to routs and balls Indeed, | 
early part of the eighteenth centurn 
evident that the use of the fan was 


] 


eral, even in the streets ot Londo. 


from this per od fans mav be said to 


resent and commemorate, more that 


other article, the follies and fashions 


the day—we might almost say of 
hour To Gravelot is attributed a 
vhich Is painted in body color on ve 
with the drawing of the lottery at r 
Guildhall The design is similar t 


engraving by Parr. and is given in C 
bers’s Book of Days Hogarth’s Pi 
resses and his *‘Mariage a la Mor 
vere often pirated for fan mounts 
writer in the Gentleman's Magazin 
Mav, 1753 speaks of fans represent 


the humors of Change Alley 


Vauxhall Gardens, with the compa 


ion of the South k« 


loan colleet 
1 Museum is a fan mount w 


George the Third and his family at a pri 


vate view of the Roval Academy In 
the writers possession 1s a fan—an 1llus 
tration of which is given—with a pape 

mount of Bartholomew Fair in 721 


The figure on the right with a star is sup 
posed to be Sir Robert Walpole, then 
prime - minister Fawkes, the famous 
conjurer, is aconspicuous character. On 
the platform of Lee and Harper's show is 
the earliest representation of an English 
harlequin, dressed in the same fashion as 
we see him now The boy picking the 
gentleman’s pocket shows that the artist 
had not forgotten to represent that the 
picking of pockets succeeded the cut 


ting of purses. ** Indeed,” says Hone, in 


IS29 sa 


It chanced 


raracters 


IS mem 


seek 
he rel These 
: ' 
1 riod Sudadenitv some or noted 
remembered having seen some old great 
Such were SO}l 


S in the shop window ol 1 perrumer 


ned \ wi lived in the Rue Cau vroni collection 
had collected ld fans L866 afte) Lie }- 
amateur His fans richiy decorates 


n the quadrille tions. and were 
ind were all pur- emperors and empresses ol 


The Duchesse de Berri’s ball be The charming specime 
renaissance of the fan Since trated show how varied 
date certain exclusive circles, the may be Emblems, mottoes 
h US ver lost favor Fashion, t Vin Fi | letters a dozen 
eness to Fortune, has some | yoest then 


on it, ‘e to carry heir hands 


KK 


ith) 


nes smiled, sometimes frowned 
} 
| 


delicacy, exquisite > F Oofriends, poets, painters, a 


uit the ski 
yy-cone days have never been rivalled by that the thought did not come wv 
nodern ex vmples One of the happiest Reynolds, Romney, Gainsboro igh might 
nspirations of the last few years 1s seen each have left some impress on these 
n the autograph fans possessed bv a few vomen’s sceptres ! Then we might have 
fortunate ladies: but as there is nothing gazed on a Siddons. a Farren, an Abing 
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MRS. A I EM 
thre Line terest and pleasure The common Japanese fan, elen 
( > com \ ook on in form and ridiculously lo lL price 
) e ¢ ! 1 ictress to a moving intluence nthe i ike 
" talented SIs IS Spec breeze of moder renaissance thatu 
tne various ises Of wstheticism f 
yades are re ed To i€ veloped the riecraze some twent 
| is i several n ago 4 hat happy cireumstat 
d b Vv writter Ove iis of Japan ere first 
‘ a ech have raptured Into the artistic move we do} Dk 
( Li na Rubinstein to sa but it is certain that the ( 
H ‘ Sarasata, Josef Ho is welcomed with as ld a show o 
e N on ravishin ius nas the ntense disciples ¢ 
ure nention « u nana rie ite evel itted themse ‘ 
ring t yur ears dulge in \t first thev began mo 
exn rhe own by Mrs. Alma ly to adorn and brighten a fe 
eS mi ialis of talent have se lec it hitherto dingy stud s \ 
sO oS rated he autographs is ills prope r, or even as lre-scre¢ 
sa S isicilans, men of let is by many they were inaptly termed 
( } e, or in some instances ut as notes of color, harmonizing ¢ 
a) ( rade lt a V remains ment of tone and points ol sweetnes 
hy sprit of artis iste to start and light 
eat t OT LUIS hay V 1dea Li erally scattle red about, nowhere « 
yy ‘ irious picturesque objects they seem out of place except When use 
) 1 decoration ol rtain st idios, as fans ae nerailyv are Leaning loving 
roa to note the prevate nee ol from stl Ly bits of old b] le they were 
Som nes a g humorist likened by a new-horn wsthete to Rossett 
ed i ‘ »! n order to give blessed damozel, who “‘leaned out fro 
t might have been vill the gold bar of heaven They were to 
u fe time-worn feminine tro be seen tacked to the walls in timid groups 
in, a limp bOW Ol ided ribbon, or sent careering in meteor flights from 
ling buneh of flowers dry as the floors to the very centres of the ceil 
1 daint high-heeled shoe, and nes, and it needed but a few shillings to 
mn 1 mocking agony, he writes flood the humblest painting room with 
Ala color and make it glow with light. The 
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s Dv far the best that ever Came 
In quaint design, Tull ol subtle 
ple and direct in such dra ny 

Su sufficient, thie ere lessons 

u of tone, tint, and Treshiness ol 
mm to many a school-trained at 

» before had flattered mseil that 

most things worth knowing By 

mv mntroduction the Ke Thou a 

) vlhich eertaih COomMmIne meh 

i i contented doze of thre Philis 
) Kn ind and France into cle 

ler as to the source Of lnspira 

e came those avaries Of Vs 

design and subtte SlmplicilV Oo 
ad eotot Those iO uread \ 

ua oved thie tc tte Nn v and 

liant sunflower sn ad as Uhie red 

ie spring uuba the same they 
elcome tothe tittle art breeze Tres 
from almond-blossom land But 

! oO the fan proper \s alread) 
s first progress through Europe 

seemed by election »> de chosen a 

me ot the fan; that home it Still re 








sometimes Comba al t It 
of great note have condescende 
shi Liiese « ming playvthia 
Gerome und Hamor painte 1 
Empress of the Fr 1 and the 
Mathilde (rusta Dore also 
several Tal PUTILS | t Par 
maker Is, SO to spea the 1 
designer He decides on the 
the mount hether to be p 
silk or ict I it sty ¢ ol I { st 
oration, and its Cal g \ t 
parts ha a eel prod eer 
eiidanes he combines the \¢ 
directing taste hich stamps 
wiILV © i Ol ‘ il In J 
Duve ero itis ers to this ade 
his collectlio ( Chol ¢ i 
hans hich the t e spirit 
tor, tie ois pleaser to sho toa 
hterest mn them) canno I 
the amateur tan lovel 


The Lady Wyatt per 


at tiie south Kensington 
f 


I ound worthv ota 


on 
j 
Ol 
car 
LiKe 
oO 





JUSTRED POTTERY, 


nea among 





MEXICAN LUSTRED POTTERY. 


SPECIMENS 


ousexperiments 


Occasionally a bri 


result has come from 


wceeding 


re to describe ‘rise and process 
perhaps it might f like r Che accounts 
tO possess speci f the methods u DY Italian potters 
Prices advanced ao not prove subjected t 
rapidly, varyin; f course, according to exper 


the quality of the specimens. But as they Krom 


rare, so the most esteemed works ¢ 
istred pieces, Italian pot 


WOPKS O Lhe 
\usand « 
1 moderate price for a fi 
for elaborate works, wher 
istinguished artists are mone 
ith Giorgio’s gorgeous touches, there 1 indus 


» limit to the price asked and paid given to 


industries of all parts 
SUCCESS Those who 


During the past thirty 4 ‘ of Europe 


‘eat potters and not a ani rs, have been 


spread 
levoted much money, experiment, desire to reproduce ( | res. and 
labor to seeking the seeret of the the tead failures of ; experiments 
Gubbio lustres It would do no good to will understand the s irprise and aston 
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mF t rar t fron ‘ ind modern barbaric at 
i Me ) ) ears ago, oO i i doze} sta medallion Tour times 
ecil arse potte decorates hich ma ve from the end o 
ets il el re eovered mate DON Ol wy ote. co 
\ ie 1 Dr ine ina puhen nie anolher has ah are 
vst ok Italiar Nece ‘ nh ancient tree of fe ‘ 
| | een discovered by Mr. Charles barbaric stvie, with large bird 
i 1) \\ i shop in a Mexica ‘ reme branches 
| ( he descent laze s spread 
: the at ' Via irve No Euro | ver the suriace ind reflects 
\ lh potter ¢ roduce su rilliant patches of ruby, green ) 
i i Properly ma yulated. this other color The Indian potter 
cle i fortune t as course, no idea of varving bh t 
I these wares are produced effeet specific colors at 
oO Mi co, and, as Mi specimens IL find the vlaze has bub 
\\ ( ) Indian Had the that quite large spots are separates 
; ce ‘ ndependent discovery the body Two vears ago | hune 
’ ] 
: t or laze ive e here insmiuttled of the plates on a wall Oppos t 
Li Tt , the sixteenth e ndow in strong light. Whet 
' ! is been lost in Eu laced they were very gorgeous 
x! ) Vhie 1 is one of suc inter idescenes They have. sinee ds 
i Mr. Warne t men es to orgeousness, and have decided 
} ( riche ent ives to their o1 s remarkable facet is notewor 
| "t Ss five) the brief ac cause other specimens retain ther orig 
i ntLurous our Or ais ridescence 
biie ) WI this Mi iK n pottery arrest 
Ito remal oO. oadd as cleat ittention as an extreme Interest 
ces o oft Ose ives as L am able unple of North \merica nd ih al 
» do mrad Ss HI POSsIbD ot L Poss e relic of old European 
! to « Ors oO tensit Set ‘ deserving the attention o 
| Vv be own b s this count und Europe | 
i ( int (>? a ‘ is pene LoD lié 
( i ( 0 so) Lino} i i Perse eral ) 
( I bt candies a sé maper TOLLOWS Sha il s 
i pia 5s 0 pot s clew to the Gubb sé ( I 
‘ ( iiiel ~ ! ico pore ¢ meSsLIN ible iit to cera ( 
ibou { et tunds that to-day in San Fe 
! Pott sa ns ed | ans are producing has 
t] ‘ a | ( i“ a aa \ Ist Nn Mex Co ives ce 
i he considerab rit ! i stre rmcomparably I 
| es re oO i \ meta ‘ intre produced 
SOTLLC ¢ dent tT ) ha hich, il potters can by ¢ 
vlale pressing perirne earh so to use 1 hat ditfere 
eap etal « une col can be produced as desired 
‘ ‘ character, and pos wet restore to modern uses the | 
i alia il ‘ sal ind Italian lustres 
oO ood W.C. Prmi 
My Wate \ Ame Aft i vear o estigation | fou 
Cu Me Ome o il vO that S elipe is the souree of lo 
) Sp s ¢ CLESCe }y Satara india occasiona detail tender 
\ a a yar Lo GISLINGUISH among humerous towns an 
il i l iulaclurer ives oO Liat bame one Withi thre sul 
! M ( ( il potters name | rresmochas Incomplet lowers 
( ) Cle » e place ¢ n the state of Guanaxuato Ll had found 
t cl | LOO i ‘ me to the supply of the ware small. and t s 
i jul es oth Ss to the p ict l SCUrCILY Lovett 
Line ron ‘ . llacture 


ner with the tact that each 
irietyv of Mexican pottery 
I 


Is pec lilar toa 











MEXICAN 





cKt\ ve mMLLes. ve r ere 
six davs, dui Yy four ol hi 
mniy the mevita le Ss Ops Ul 
i the broken Character Ot thie 

q a the bad roads Vhich constr 
iveller to slow riding. The w 











said to be nieste t Di 
eared them not, nor saw il 
e met were sin pile resp CLI 
Sincere, HOSpPLlabdie ind KINAI\ 
ountaineer people The tra 
hn Some »| ees dangerous 
(tie una ere seasoned tra 
( ound the novell pieas 
iras DS plata I 
) nearing Sa ii pe ore 
se to ind it a th to o 
or 12,00 ! witants, a pict 
e city Ving iha ide, Truitiul \ 
i pivinge a adistinet and consi 
meres vith the outlvine d 
lere pottery - making nstead of 
¢ a ndust IS OhlV a deta 
e of sufficient Importanes 
Here again it the ountal ( 
ect Vas mhted most fain \ 
ire vas abundant enou ! nut 
ot a tavorite varlietv with Oust 
obdaDLy wing to its brittleness 
esthetic value iS hot taken Into ar 
The views of our entertainers 
Narciso K the leading mere! 
amnKe?) Will, his e1rcie of acqua 
concurred with those of certain 
pean savants long resident in Gua 
Lo 1Z that the Ind th makers rt 
suspicious and jealol hature,would 
to afford us any enlightenment 
friends kindly ciceroned us to the 
hat is to Say to the adobe corra 















the 


LUSTR 





vork was in progress—and once the 





POTTERY. 














potter iS a Libhe mit sturdy Tello ip 
parently of almost pure Indian blood oO 
spoke Spanish but different bi id 
on a pair of ancient Overatils, a tattered 
mermo Knitted under-vest i battered 
vreasy hat set we over the bridge of 
his nose, and rawhide sandals Lround 
is neck and over his bare rown breast 
depended i rosary made from the gra 
erries Of a plant known in old-fashioned 
cardens, called ** Job’s-tears He Sas 
sisted by divers women and urchins s 
is antelopes We installed ourselves on 
the ground with infinite composure, and 
our time be neg mited, at once set » Line 
camera that had travelled out from Gua 
haxuato ipon the brawny ho ders of 
Pancho, the porter, whom we paid the ex 
travagant sum of three reals (thirtv-seven 
ind a iif cents) per day ma a thi 
self” for carrying this and some hundred 
pounds of other matters It is certain that 
Lhese Indians had never seen or heard of 
i photographie outht it they complied 
th a fair grace wit the stereotyped re 
quest to keep perfectly still, a do not 
move the least littie bit ul L te ou 
h negatives sec ired | proceeded Lo 
question them: and as we talked, littl 
\ tlie thre iro tartied distrust ore 
t i\ and. to the extreme surprise ot thre 
visitors, Mexicans as ( as A ricans 
i¢ orkers became posit ely communi 
eat e, not to sav enthusiast They told 


me treely the ingredients of their prepara 





tions, bringing me samples Of each com 
ponent part, “because you might not 
KHO Vhat we mean Dy our name tor it 
iting the cost and the prohts per gross 
On ene class of vessel, and urging me to 
awallt tlie inloading of the kiln, then in 
hiring The process then, of making the 
ware 1S aS [ollo' the vessels once 
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T KILN 

d en thorough moniacal fumes to a lustrous brilliance: 

i mixture o 1) o es ting irying hues that glean 

rie lass vhiech they On thre reast of the peacock Thre secre 

rf pS ea secret there be. seems to lie in t oO « 

} i ery ! sand the elements of the glaze, in combination 

Y t iS 1Npos I Lie immonia treatment for | an 
pproximatelv ac sceDp i is to the potte rs assertion that 

pro rtions en ed the etfeet is due to pecullar proyre riies in 
have so mic orked the cla of San Fel pe Its distinguish 

1 » that ‘ ire o seems to be that, at least when 
= ne the qua eS maked, of bi eness, as I have found to 
1 ( oO my cost by experiments 1n shipping and 

" ( oy the a) observation at the pottery vhe re the 
\ tte mm ol rround was almost comple Le iy CO ered DY 

Ti tire me the debris of fresh broken vases, cups 

s he plaq les candle SLICKS and censt rs 

it Ss stage Not ungermane to the subject is a fea 

i ia rown t ¢ which illustrates the character o 
\s ra i ~ SSID these people I received many felicita 
© Die i eal eap tions on the success of my exploit whose 
und after fi one to happy issue was attributed by the courtier 
this s stance the like Mex cans to the power of pe rsonal in 
instormed by the am fluence and sympathetic charm This 














JUPITER 














ttering, but to me not conclusive 
iwtoryv, and an after-occurrence 








ed me with an explanation which 
ind | the 


to choose bet 


think true 


rie 
ween extra ra 


in the matter of luggage, 


1 Camera and SO ti id 


to 


The long simple fold 


mv riding-habit the requ 
valking 
ere finish caused these 
itures to mistake me for an 
ey could, l refuse nothing 


take 1, 


JUPITER 


BY CONSTANCE FI 
XXAVII 


» SE cond d Val 


‘ ter the alarm, Paul 
( ) took the Indians back to Bois Blane 
the 
the 


heir dark trousers 


dismissea them, atter handing 


uler to the proper authorities 


ic 
S SLUNK away in 
vith 


down | 


LL1cOo shirts, i their long black 


langing’ elow their white 
s hats, their eagle profiles, in spite of 
eness of outline, entirely unalarming 


then selected three long-upper-lipped 





nen, the least dilapidated he could 
the choice Lay between Indians and 
nen and brought them to Jupiter 
to take the place of the crestf en 
oines He remained there a few day Ss 
e that all went well; then he returned 
Bois Blane for a week's stay (‘ome 
tie Way down the lake to meet me, 
said to Eve, as he bade her good-by 
shall be along about four o’clock next 
ednesday afternoon.” 
His manner still remained a little des 


Cc But to women of strong Wil des 
sm 1S attractive; when itis a despot 
n of love it is enchanting Eve, who 


Ways domineered, and, though perhaps 


inconsciously, wished to domineer, had 


»w met her master, and her feeling was, 
Oh, to have at last found some one who 
s stronger than [!” 

Even now not for a moment did she 


end her opinions, her decisions, to his of 


her own accord (she was surprised at her 


self that she did not, because she adored 
him; still she did not) Each time it was 
simply that she was conquered After 
: é : : 
contesting the point as strongly as she 


could for she was always sure that her 


in Jan 


* Begun 
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of the venerated little mothers 


whom they have seen so seldom since the 


establishment of the reform laws abolis 


ed convents in Mexico Ll felt myst i 
rank impostor and unspeakably guilty 
when | discovered the deception I had a 

innocently practised to achieve my 1Litth 
triumph in winning a secret that has been 
handed down in this out-of-the-way cor 
ner, no doubt, since it was taught there to 


the Indians by some artist-souled priest o 


the cong istadores 


LIGHTS 


NIMORE WOO 


SON 


vas the right one how sti¢ orred 


nevertheless, in feeling he 
at last! She would look at Paul wit 
lighted eyes, and laugh in triumph 


vo ild 
t to 


have \ ielde d pecause she loved Phidn 


have had a certain sweetness: bu be 


conquered unyielding, that was a deep sat 


isfaction whose intensity could go no fu 
then 

Sinee that walk in the darkness from 
the Indian quarters to Cicely’s lodge, 


when suddenly she had let her love have 


ts way, she had allowed herself LO be car 


ried along bv « hance ¢ vents whithersoever 


they pleased she had dehed conscience 
she had accepted the bliss that hung 
temptingly before her; and now she did 
not think, she only enjyovead (nee or 
twice she had sent forth mentally this de 
fiance, If you feel as I do, then you may 





judge me [o whom was this said To 
k Le To the worid at irae In reality 
it was said to all women who in that sum 
mer of 1869 were young enough to lov 
If you fee if you an feel as I do 
then you may judge me But it was 
only once or twice that this mood had 
come to hei only once or twice that she 
thought of anything but Paul and her 
love His offered hand taken, her accept 
ance of it was at least s iperDd in its com 
there was no looking back, no 


ple Leness: 
f 


ear, no regret; nothing but the fulness of 


Ssatislying joy. She was like a person 


who has been for long days thirsty: a 


bow] of spring-water is placed at his lips 
oh, but it is sweet to drink ! 

Still sweeter was it to feel that, deeply 
as she loved, she was loved as deeply 


number, 1889 








re 


cress 


Paul mi t be masterful, he might be neg 


iigent in explaining things, and Ih other 


small wavs Dut there was nothing negli 

tin his passion His genius for direct 
hess hich puzzled Hollis in other mat 
ters, showed itself also here: he had little 
to say t it iS POSSI bie but no woman 


could have misunderstood the languag: 
of his eves, or of the touch of his hand 
or fail to be thrilled by it The feeling 
that possessed him went straight to its end, 


Eve Bruce for his wife: the same 


| whom he had not liked at all at first: 
tk m he had found it difficult only a 
few weeks before to rite a short letter 
The ineonsisteney did not trouble him: 


iad arrived, had descended upon him 


some way, he lew not how, had tak 
possession of him by force and forever 


he recognized that Women are only 
women: this had been one of the settled 
co ictions in the depths of his mind, 
And it was not m ich c inged even now 
Yet this same Paul, with his medieval 
opinions, made a lover much more indom 
itable than a hundred, a thousand other 


met ho would have said, perhaps, that 
** Revered 2?” 


Paul would have answered: ‘‘I don't 


revered Women more 


know what you mean. I don’t revere 
Eve: I Jove her.” 


Whatever name he gave it, she knew 


that she held the joy of his life in her 
hands: that he would come to her for this 

had already come: and that it always 
would be so. This was happiness enough 


for her 


The happiness had existed only ten 
days But these days had seemed like 
months of joy, she had lived each mo 
ment so fully Sejed, Prince of Ethio 


pia, vowed to have three days of uninter 
rupted happiness—” She might have re- 
membered the old fable and its ending 
But she remembered nothing, she scorned 
to remember; let the unhappy, the for 
lorn, dwell in the past; she would drink 
in all the srmshine of the present; she 
would live, live 

‘*Row down a little way to meet me,” 
Paul had said. At half past three of the af- 
ternoon he had indicated, she went to the 
beach: one of the Irishmen, under her di 
rection, began to push down acanoe. The 
open way in which she did this—in which 
she had done everything since that night 
as in itself an effectual diswuise: no one 
thought it remarkable that she should be 


roing to meet Paul As she was about 
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to take her place in the canoe, H 
peared 

‘Going far? We don’t k 
about that Paddy.” 


Only to meet Paul 


If he’s late, you may have t 


good way.” 
‘*He won't be late 
he Well, he may be 


patient v. 


answered | 
‘I guess Ill take you 

let mix And then, when we me 
come back with his man in the 


canor 

Very well,” Eve responded S 
not comment upon his offer, nor uy 
own acceptance of it She did 1 
what he thought. She took he 


and he paddled westward 
After a while she threw off her ¢ 
and hung it on her arm It was a 


tiful afternoon; a slight coolness, 
made itself felt through the suns 
showed that the short Northern 
mer was approaching its end. Assh 
with her back to the prow, she was ob 
to turn her head to look for the 
canoe. This she did many times. A 
one of these quests, she saw that Ho 
eyes were upon her. 

‘Is there any change in me?” she 
ed, laughing 

** Rather.’ 

‘What is it?” 

But poor Hollis did not know how 
say, ‘‘ You are so much more beautifu 

‘It’s my white dress,” Eve suggest 
in rather a troubled voice ‘*T had 
made in Bois Blane, and the cut is o 
landish. It’s only piqué.” She smoot 
the folds of the skirt for a moment, dou 
fully 

‘IT guess white favors you,” answer 
Hollis, with what he would have called : 
festive wave of his hand. 
*“Tt's ne 
matter; 'm not afraid.” She was spea 


Her mood had now changed. 


ing her thoughts aloud, sure that he woul 
not understand. But he did understand 

The other canoe came into sight afte) 
a while.shootingrounda point Eve waved 
her handkerchief in answer to Paul's hail 
The two boats met. 

‘*Mr. Hollis knows that you are t 
take me back,” said Eve, as eae rly as 
child 

Paul glanced at Hollis 
man bore the look bravely. 


But the other 
‘Proud to be 
of service,” he answered, waving his hand 
again, with two fingers extended lightly. 











JUPITER 


ved places with Paul. Paul and 
eir canoe glided away 
s at this moment that Cicely, who 
isieep, opened hereves Her oage 
Mrs Mile Vas reading near thie 
er seat care i placed so t il 
shnouid t oO rher iettsh cael 
pave 
gazed at her for some time; then 
iped from the couch with a quick 
It's impossible to lhe here 
instant and see that History of 
im. Connecticut The next thing 
© proposing to read it aloud to me 
»k exactly like a woman who loves 
aloud she becvan to put on her 


rd DOOtTS 


» going for a walk It’s asweet 


[ shall be glad to go too,” answered 


Mile, with professional cheerfulness, 
1 marker in her book, and rising 

VO responded ( iceiv, with decision 
have those shoes of vours come 

ne along beside me to-day They 


e spile-drivers, Martha Jane; pre 
rat.” 
Well, I do declare!” said Mrs. Mile 
ed in her surprise to the language of 


outh. “Tl 
Mor 


puts und here 


ley cant pound much, 


ison this sand; theres no 


Ih 


fhey grind it down,” answered Cicely 


ican call grandpa, if you don’t want 
» vo alone; but come with me to-day 
ill not. vou clean, tiresome, broad 
ed, turn-out vour-toes, do-vyour-duty 
of Abner Whittredge Mile! She 
ed at Mrs. Mile consideringly as she 
this, bringing outeach word 1n a solt, 
ir tone 
The Judge was listlessly roving about 
peach Mrs. Mile eave him Cice ly's 
est She is saying very odd things 


-day, sir,” she added, impersonally. 
Ch odge 


e Judge, alarmed, hurried tothe 


ith his swiftest trotting step. Mrs. Mile 
could not keep up with him 
“Martha Jane is short- winded, isn't 


remarked Cicely, at the lodge door 


she 


he joined her. ‘*‘ Whenever she comes 


p hill,she always stops, and says, * What 


beautiful view! 


W hat a privilege to see 


And then she turns her back, and 
gorges.” 

too had heard 
W hat 


The Judge grinned; he 


Mrs. Mile speak of ** privileges.’ 


does she gorge?” he asked. 


‘* Air, of course; she inflates herself 1i 


a rubber cushion Come for a walk. 


ke 
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erandpa She took his arn tine went 
away together, followed by the carefu 
eves ot the nurse, who had paused a ‘ 
top of the ascent from the beach to take 
bre uhh 

| IS IS a TUSE yranapa ( ce salad 
ilter a While lL want Lo lake a ( 
Wil Llone und she vuldn’t let me But 
you | 

Why alone m ehid 

Because Tm a ivs belIng’ wat ed 
I’m just <@ a person in a cell, don’t you 
know l of those ttle windows cut 
in the door, through which the sentinel 
outside can always look in Lam never 
alone 

It must be dreadful he Judge an 
swered, with conviction 

‘Wait till vou have seen Martha Jane 


Mile in her night- gown responded 


Cicely, with equal conclusiveness 
the Juc 


Then he 


said ve, with 


Heaven forbid! 


a shrill little chuckle turned 


and looked at her; she seemed so much 
like her old self 
You will let me go indpa She 
put up her face and kissed him 
“If you will promise to come back 
SOO?) 


Of course I will 

He let 
and 
sight of 


She LOOKE d back 
then 
He returned to the beach by 
to 


her Goon aione 


smiled once or twice: ne 


lost 
her 
a roundabout order deceive 


Mary Ann 


as Cice lv to outwit 


Way, In 


: : , 
he was almost as much pleased 


her 


Cicely went on through the forest. She 


walked slowly and thoughtfully, not stop 
pli to gather flowers as usual After 
nearly half an hour her vague glance rest 
ed upon two figures in the distance: she 
stopped, and as, by chance, she was stand 
ine close beside the trunk of a large tree. 


her own person Was concea ed The two 


figures were coming in her direction: they 
drew nearer; they paused And then 
there followed a pleture as old as Paris 
and Helen, as old as Tristram and Isolt 
a lover taking in his arms the woman he 
adores And it was Paul Tennant who 


it was Eve 


at him with all her heart in her eyes 


was the lover who looked up 


A shoek passed over Cicely the expres 


sion of her face changed rapidly as her 
gaze remained fixed upon Eye: first, sur 
prise ; then a Strange quick anger then 


perplexity. She left her place, and went 


rapidly forward. 


Eve saw her first; she drew herself 
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vay from Pau But immediately she 
came back to! n laying her hand on nis 
shoulder as to hold him, to keep him by 
her s 

4 L | re or ng at 

I ( net is come to me | 
lk t it she did a drea 11 thin that 
she t some L\ And now she trans 
te » P ooking at him 
ios i} € A ait Lo h I Lo 

I r yy 

Yes i! ( vo DackK LO the camp 

i rau SOOL! c \ 

Wait ti I e told you all She 
( Tri¢ Lo mie ana iIsked | aon t Know 
w he t was exactly And now she 
looked at ( quirit ] 

| eve ( hers, and the deep at 
tagonism of the expression roused tl} 
dulled inte gence of the dormant mind 

Hlo you hate me now you hate me, 
Eve! It’s because you love Paul. I don't 
see how Paul can like you, when you 
were LLWaYVS SO hard to Kerdic Kor rom 
the first she is ird to him, Paul: from 
the ery trst L re emide) 

Eve, te ed, turned away, thus releas 
ing Cicely om the spe of her menacing 
ola 

Cice Pause ind then went back to 
her former narrative confusedly, spea 
ing with interruptions, with pauses she 


came to me Pa 1 ~and sne asked, Cece iV, 
And IL said 
‘Yes there were two negroes hey rot 
away ina boat And she said: ‘No: there 


were no negroes | Shot him myself | 


do you know how he died 


No | havea great many dreams, but 
this was not one of them,” answered Cice 


ly, decidedly 


Take her back to the camp Carry 
her said Kive na sharp voice 

Oh, she'll come without that,” Paul 
inswered, sn Ing al the peremptory tone, 


You go first. then: go on in advance 


| it Dring het 

Don’t leave me alone with Eve,” 
pl ided ( ely, shrinking close to Paul 

lake her back said Eve And her 
voice expressed such acute suffering that 
Paul did his best to content her 

Come,” he said, gently, taking Cice 


Wait,” answered Cicely, putting her 
ote ind on Paul's arm, as if to hold his 


attention And then she said: ‘ Don't 


you remember that we escaped t 
the woods to the North Point, and t 
tried to push off the boat, and ce 
Don’t vou remember the ve 


the candle down the road 


oV 


Eve made an involuntary move} 
s wonde rwhate ind e she co 


een MnKINe oO pursued C1ce 


that | know 


Kve looked across at Paul jo 


mph ihn ner eves 
And she said that a baby clim 

Dy one oT the seats: and that this 
I don't know who he was exact 
him, and made a dash forward: t 
was that she fired. If her shot kill 
what is she ?¢ W hat is she at this m 
leall her a murderer. It was that I 
ed to tell you, Paul, when I saw yo 
ing her in your arms.’ Her face alts 
a Strange expression came Into her ¢ 

Why don’t I see him over there o1 
other beach?’ she asked quickly 
put one and on each side of her mo 


and ealled, ** Ferdie? Ferdie 


You see ? said Eve, v 1 trem 


lip 

Yes answered Paul, watehi o 
quivering motion. ‘‘I haven't had 
walk out, Eve; remember that 

lean come out again After we | 
got her back 

Cicely had ceased calling She turne 

and searched Eve's face with eves tha 
dwelt and lingered. ‘‘NowI know! N 
I know It has all come back to me | 
was Ferdie! She shot Ferdie!” \) 
with 


vith a terrible erv, she threw herself « 
Eve, her eves narrowed to two gleamin 
black lines 

But Paul easily caught her; he drew he 
away Lifting her, he carried her qu 
ly toward thecamp. Eve had disappeares 


He looked for her in vain; he decided t 


she had hurried forward to make prepara 
tion for Cice ly’s coming But whe n he 


reached the lodge there was no one there 
but Mrs. Mile 

In the early evening, as still she had not 
appeared, he asked for her Cicely was 
sieeping quietly : Hollis and the J idge 
with their hats on, were playing euchre 
by the light of a kerosene lamp which 
stood on the rough table by the camp fire 
Mrs. Mile volunteered to go in search 


And presently Eve came gliding out of 























t e real winter 


He 


ve 


JUPITER 


looking like a spirit in her 
Paul drew her hand through 


id they went down to the beach 


e wide iake twilight Stlil lingered, 
veil pierced by stars We will 

yn and down he said: ‘**I didn't 
walk out, you know.’ 

vou love me Do you love me 


said Eve. 


ly 


as ever 


ild searet hear her. Her whis 


ilmost like that of death 


vou think | have had time to 
since afternoon he asked, laugh 
How cold your hands are! What 
iatter With you He took her in 
s tenderly 
i then life came back to the woman 
came back in the red that flushed 
eks and her white throat, in the 
it passed over her, in her quick 
reath. She left him, and walked 
elf But she was no longer un 
il,” she said, after a while send 
nome Send her home with her 
ither; she can travel now without 


| ean’t desert Cicely,’ 


} 


said Paul, sui 


vouldn’t be desertion You can 
s help her: we can both do tt it 
vill be much happier in her old 


She’s not going to be very happy any 


re, | am afraid 
The Judge will be happier,” said Eve, 


} 
her ground 


Lad 
\ winter 1 


ire say. Poor old man 


n Bois Blane would kill 


1.” Eve continued 
| expect d to go So ith with them be 


if beeins 


And and 


Mrs Mile co ild fo now, 
Lips Mr Hollis.’ 
¢ W hat 


‘Kit could Kit do down 

re ?” 

Marry Miss Sabrina,” suggested Eve, 

1 a sudden burst of wild laughter, in 

ch Paul jomned 
ae 


they ? But 


Is that 


are all 


not 


ro 


are 


are Lo go. 


he went on 


Yes 


‘Paul Tennant and his 


poor €> 


1} 
Kissed ner 


} 


cet 


will take th them 


h 
es,” he said, stroking her hair caress 

It's alwavs braided so closely. 
it 


But she did not hear these whispered 


How long is when down 
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herself av 


she drew 


words; 


With passionate strength ‘**No: she mus 
ro With some one eise; she cal vo Nil 
ali Orie Vou pieast we Can have Oo 
nurses, instead of one But vou—vyou 
must not go. You must stay with me 

W hy kive 1 } wWaliv KHOW you W \ 
do you feel so about poor little Cicely 
Why do you strike a person who's 
down ? 

Oh ves—down that is Ww il ou a 
Say Yet she has had everything ‘ ! 
if she has lost it now—and some people go 
through all their lives without one sing| 
thing thev reallv care for She sh ho 
rob me of this; I will not let he: Ll defy 
her; she shall not! 

**She shall go back to Romney said 
Paul W hat these disagreements between 
the two women were about he did not 
know; probably they were unimportant 
His idea was that he would marry Eve as 
soon as possible Within the next ten days 


After they were married he would tell her 


that it was best that they should take Cice 


ly South themselves, and she would se¢ 
the vood sense ot Dis decision psne cou d 


not real dislike lor poor Litt 


have any 


Eve came back to him hum 


ly enough 

[am afraid you do not like my interfer 
ing with your plans?” she said 

“You may interfere as much as you 


1 


like, 


Paul, 


you are 


answered 
And 
Paul's 


SHLInNYg 
not angrv with 


answer, though sient, ¢ 


XXVIII 
The next day Paul started at « 


He 


lawn for 


Bois Blane wished to make the 


house 
ready for his wife He had not mu 

money but there was one room In the 
plain cottage which should be beautiful 


Nos Ispicion came 


toh re would 
be any difficulty in making it beautifu 
his idea was Simply that 1 isa matter of 
new turniture, 
He reached Bois Blane at night, and let 


himself into his cottage with his key 

lighting a candle, he went to his room 
He had never been dissat ed with this 
simple apartment; he was not dissatisfied 


there was a good el 


now set, where he 
could hang up his clothes; there was a 
broad shelf, where he could put his hand 
in the dark upon anything which he 


might want; there was his iron bedstead, 


and there was bis white-pine bureau; two 


wooden chairs; a wash-hand stand, with 
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1 large i ive tin pa or itera 
fla it ip po I on the tloor, and 
el ( oO ( mma sponges al could 
Bu , ) i? it ant more nd fie 

i t ‘ ch had a thrill in 

of Kve tanding there 

a ( er al iS pPilalnh nascu 
ements The bare tloor would 

ise tie el ip ne must oraer a 

carne lurkey he thought aguely 
ad heard vord, and s ipposed that 
gnihed something very light in coor, 
i.greal many briillant roses Per 
ips there oucht to be a few more littie 

: he said to himself, doubtfully. 
bhen ifter another moments survey 
But I needn't be disturbed: she'll soon 
fill 1 fu of tottlish little tables and dim 
t she'll flounce everything with white 
musiin, and t everything with biue rib 
) s: she'll overtlow into the next room 
00; this won't be enough for her Per 
ips [Td better thro the two into one, 
1 a big fire-place—I know she likes big 
tive ices; if it’s as large as that, I sha’n't 

e sutfocated en with all her muslin 


Vie ith ane fond laug he turned 
morning after Paul’s departure, Eve 
did not go near Cicely She asked Mrs 
Mile ! t tone vhich even that unim 
agi} ve nan found haughty, how 
M M 1 is In reality Lie 
ivhtiness d bt trembling panting 
eal 
Shi SeO¢ Ss etter Miss Bi ce i re 
irds her pl il state Truth comy Ss 
me to add, ho er, that she says extreme 
\ rrational tft ng 
W | it th ne asked k ( with a pang 
of dre rd Ko ne t Ors WHICH Mrs M ie 
‘ eall irrational might indicate that 


iS hersell again, Mrs Mile’s idea 


ot the rational being always the common 
we 
W hen she first woke, ma’am, she said, 
On ul i. splendid wind! how it does 
I must go out and run and run 
Can you run, Martha Jane when ms 
name, ma'am, is Mary Ann Seeing that 
she was so lively, I began to tell her a 
dream which I had had—a dream which 
is very amusing | was cdressing her, 


putt on her shoes; she interrupted me 
5 | is kneeling before her ‘Martha 
lane,’ savs she xing me with her big 
Dia eves, ‘dreams are the reflections of 
our thoughts by day. I know all your 
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thoughts by day they are we 
dont want repetitions of them by 
Now maam, could anything be ni 
tional 
She is herself again thoug 

She went off into the forest, and 
return until the noon meal was ove 
ing to the kitchen, she ate some bre: 

is fond of dry bread. Coming 
ter this frugal repast, she still a 
Cicely’s lodge she went dow) 
beach Here her restlessness ceass 
Lhe moment; she sat looking over t 
ter, her eyes not seeing’ it, seeing 
Paul After half an hour, Hollis 
simulated carelessness, passed that 


] 


and stopped, As soon as he 


he 


ried immediately 


saW het 


said to himself, ‘They are to 


We sha’n’t be staving much lor 
Jupiter Light, I guess,” he said aloud 
yocular tone. 

No Eve answered ‘The 
is really over,” she added, as if in « 


nation 

Don’t look much like it to-day 
She made no reply 

Paul 


1h) bt ourry, 


back to Bois Blane 1 


Hi 


vent 


didn’t he pursued 
with his 


He 
if 


misery 


vood deal to do S 


has a 


col ! he could not resist play 
h his misery, neither could she he 

exulting in her happiness, parading: it 

ner OWn JOV 1n Spoke hh vords, whoien 


suppose that he could inte rpre 


Good deal to do? He didn’t tell n 
bout it perhaps I could have he 
him Hollis went on, awk vardly, 


hie 


unsatisfied ol 


looking at her with all his art in | 


eves his poor, hungry, 


You could be of 
‘Us! thought Hollis 
oreatest, Mr. Hollis 
oO Judge 
Mrs. Morrison, it would be everything 


: said Eve 
The 


If you would 


to us.’ 


use 


very 


cae) South with Abercrombie and 


They will probably fo in a week or ten 
day Mrs. Mile accompanies them, of 


course; but if you could fo LOO, it would 
much safer.” 


And you to stay in Bois Blane with 
Paul,” thought Hollis 


it to you, Evie, God knows I don't 


[ don’t grudge 


Wik 


you be very happy, sweet one! but I 
shall have to get out of this all the same 


I'm ashamed of myself, old fellow that | 


am, but I can’t stand it; I shall have to 
go ri £0 West.” 
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meanwhile, was waiting for his re 
‘Of course [I'll go, Miss Bruce,” he 
ed aloud: ‘‘should like nothing 
than a little run down South. 
e old Judge and me, we'll make 


ir spree of it And he slapped 

oudly in contirmation. 

ive him a bright smile by way of 
But she was too much absorbed 


ong with anybody, and presently 


oh the 


him, taking a path throu 


fteen minutes her restlessness 


her back again She stopped at 
e of the camp Porleyv, near by, 
iking **‘ houses’—that is, squares 


ramids of the little white pebble s of 
ich, which Master Jack demolished 
completed, with the shouts of acon 
‘**Porley, go and ask the nurse 
Mrs. Morrison is now:—whether she 
re quiet 
Mis’ Morrison, she’s ebber so much 
to - dav.’ volunteered Porley. 
en she ain't? so quiet, Miss Bruce 
n’ off inter naps all de time—den 
veller.”’ 
Do as I tell you,” said Eve 
e girl went off 
House,” de mH inde d Jack 
e took him on her shoulder instead 
Sing to Jackv: poor, poor Jacky 
the child, gurgling with glee 
Mis’ Mile. she say Mis Morrison done 
ter sleep dish vere minute,” reporte d 
ev, with a crestfallen air, returning 
ves spirits rose ‘Oh. Jack. Jack. 
ita naughty boy!” She laughed con 
sively, lifting up her shoulder, as the 
d tried to insert one of his pebbles un 
her little linen collar, selecting a par 
ilarly ticklish spot on her throat under 
ear for the purpose ‘**“Do vou want 
co out on the lake ?” 
Jack dropped his pebble; he was always 
ild with delight at the prospect of a vov 


re. Porley picked up his straw hat, and 


brought his little coat, in ease the air 


should grow cool; in ten minutes they 


vere afloat Eve turned the canoe up the 


re, rowing eastw ard 


After a voyage of half an hour she 


‘saded the boat shoreward and landed: 


he woods hereabout had a grav-creen 


look which tempted her: they brought 


ack the memory of the first walk she had 


cen alone with Paul. ‘*See to Jack 


she said to Porley, briefly, lifting the child 


ely to the beach. ‘*T shall be back in 
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ten minutes or so.”> Entering the wood, 
she walked on at random, keeping within 
sight of the water 

She was lost in a day-dream, one of 
those day-dreams which come sometimes 
to certain temperaments with such vivid 
ness that the real world disappears; shi 
was with Paul. she was looking at hin 


his arm was round her; their future life 


itself before her day by 


together unrollec 
day, hour by hour, in all its details; in her 
happiness all remembrance ot the past 
even, with its horror and its fear, vanish 
ed away. 

How long this state lasted she nevei 


knew At a certain point a distant ery 





crossed e 





still ecstasy but it reached 
her vacuely, it did not bring her back. <A 
second summons was more distinct But 
it seemed an impertinence which it was 
not necessary to answer A third time 
came the sound, and now there were sv] 
lables: ** Miss E-eve! Miss E-eve Then, 
a moment later, **‘ Oh, Ba-by!” She recog 
nized the shrillness of a negro woman’s 
voice it was Porley _ Baby 4 That 
could only mean Jack! The trance was 
over: she remembered not only the ehild 
but his father; she felt as if a whip had 
been brought suddenly down upon her 
shoulders She rushed to the lake, and 


from there down the beach toward 1 


1e 
spol where she had left the child 

The screams grew louder A bend hid 
that part of the beach from her view; 
would she never reach the end of that 
bend! She ran with all her strength, pos 
sessed by a great fear The words of her 
brother's last letter came to her, so full of 
pride and joy in the “‘little son.” ‘‘O 
Jack, don’t let anything happen to Baby! 
O Jack, don’t! 

At last she was nearing the end of the 


er greatest haste, 


bend She had made | 
her face was flushed with dark red, her 
limbs trembled: breath was almost gone 


But she forgot that she was suffering 





when she saw what had happened the 
child, alone in the canoe, had been carried 
out to deep water 
Porley, frantie with grief, had waded 
out as far aS she could: she was standing 
with the water up to her chin, sobbing 
loud Eve's ecrimsoned face turned 
white. As yet she could not speak; with 
her eyes half closed from dizziness, she 
beckoned to Porley to come to her. Then, 
with her head thrown back, she forced 
herself to stand motionless, in order to be 
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ible to breathe freely again As Porley 
came up, ‘Stop crying!’ she managed to 
Sal Then, after a moment: ‘‘ We must 
not frighten him Go back under the 


trees where he cannot see you and sit 
there quietly Don't speak , 

When she was left alone she walked 
ip the beach until she was on a line with 
e boat moved way wardl y 
and slowly; but it was being carried all 
the time still farther from the shore. 

Jacky, are you having a good time out 
there ?’ she called, with a smiling face, as 
though the escapade had been his own, 
and he had cleverly out-witted them. 

There was not a grain of the coward 
in the child Ess,” he called back, tri 
umphantly He was sitting on a folded 
shawl in the bottom of the canoe, holding 
on with his hands to the sides; his eyes 
came just above its edge 

Aunty Eve is going to get a boat and 
‘Then 


But Jack must sit per 


come out after you,” Eve went on 
we ll go fishing 
fectly still, or else she won't come Per 
feetly still Does Jacky hear 

Ess,’ called Jack agail 

If you are tired, put your head down 
and go to sleep. Aunty Eve will come, 
soon if you are still; not if you move 
about 

I’s still,’ called Jack, in a high key 

If there was only a man here!- A 
man could swim out and bring the boat 
in,” she thought, wringing her hands, and 
then stopping, lest Jack should see the 
motion She did not allow herself to 
think “If Paul were only here!” It 
was on Paul's account, to be able to think 
of him DY herself, to dream of their daily 
life together—it was for this that she had 


left her brother's child on that solitary 


beach, with only a careless negro girl to 
watch over him. But there was no man 
near, and there was no second boat; the 
canoe was already visibly farther away; 
little Jack’s eyes, looking at her, were be 
coming indistinet, she could see ony the 
outline of his head and the yellow of his 
eolden curls. She waved her hand to him 
and sang, clearly and gayly 


R w the boat, 1 W th boat ip to the stra 
Before our door there is dry land 


And Jack answered with a distinct ‘‘ Ess.”’ 
T ‘Who 
pums idder, all booted an’ spur-r-rd,” he 


Then he tried to go on with it 


chanted, straining his little lungs to the 
utmost, so that his auntie should hear him. 


The tears poured down Eve's cl 
she heard the baby voice; she kn: 


could not see them. 





For an inst 
thought of trying to swim out toh 
self ‘“*T can swim a little: I've 
that people sometimes swim instin« 
if thrown suddenly into deep wate 
began to unbutton her boots. But 
was no rock from which she could 
herself, she would have to wade out 
inst netive knowledge perhaps 
came with the shock of a plunge. | 
dition, if she should sink, there wou 
She rebuttons 
boots and ran to Porley. “Go t 


no one to save Jack. 


beach, and walk up and down where 
can see you. Call to him once ina 
but not too often. Call gavly; do 
him see that you are frightened 
thinks you are frightened, he will b« 
frightened himself and move about 
he will upset the boat. Do you w 
stand whatI mean? Iam going bac 
the camp for another canoe. Keep 
in sight; and try—do try to be sensibl 
She was off. Without much hope tre 
bling with foreboding, she begun her 1 
Before she passed beyond hearing, Pon 
voice came to her: ‘‘ Hi-yi, dah, Ja 
Yo're kyar’in on now, ain’t yer! Sple: 
Wisht Iwas‘long!” Andt 
followed a high chuckle, which Porle 


At least the 


fun, sho! 


tended as a gay laugh. 
had understood 
Eve could run very swiftly; her | 


figure, with its long step. made runnit 
easy to her. Yet each minute was now 
precious that instinctively she used ev: 
precaution: she let her arms hang | 
lessly, so that no energy should be spe1 
in poising them; she kept her lips apart 
and her eyes fixed on the beach about two 
yards in advance of her, so that she could 
select as she ran the best places for her 
Her slen 
der feet, too (undressed they were mode 
for a Greek sculptor), aided her by their 
elasticity; she wore a light boot, longe: 
than her foot, and the silken web of her 


feet, and avoid the loose stones. 


stocking was longer, so that her step was 
never cramped. But with all her effort 
she could not run as rapidly as her canoe 





had skimmed the water under her strong 


strokes when it brought her the other 
way; and that voyage had lasted a long 
half-hour—she remembered this with 
dread. Could she run for a half-hour or 
longer? How much might happen in that 
time 














JUPITER 


the first ten minutes she ran rap 


0 rapidly ; then, feeling that her 

vas labored, she forced herself to 
n her pace and make it more regu 
sm ich as possible like a machine 

e ran on tor another ten minutes 
idually she fell into a long swing 
. throwing her body forward a ht 
fell] 


non one foot, now upon the other: 


ym right to left as her weight 


, - 7 
inve Was such a relief that she felt 


she could run for ten miles more; 


she did go on for another twenty 
es with comparative ease. But 
teen minutes must pass before the 
‘ould come within her sight; and 


ey vere over, she had reached the 
ill her arrangements, experiments, 
she was exhausted, she 


subterluges ; 


if 


hear herself breathe with a panting 


[ can only keep on until they see 
quiet LOOK: 


by 


there 


camp had an unusually 


as hie ith red 


r eves, injected W 
tfort she had made, could see, 


no moving oO 
on the 
Where were all 
t could have become of them Hollis 
Even and the 


Nothing stirred: it seemed to 


heures 


anywhere; n 


sitting benches no one on 


each the people ¢ 
the Judge ¢ the cook 
nen ¢ 
is if the very leaves on the trees and 
vaters of the lake had been struck by 
there w: 
velets on the beach, to- 


innatural calm Usually is 
vash of the wa 
there was not a sound; the water lay 
on the pebbly bottom, and one could 


ret rid of the impression that nowhere 


s it more than a foot deep, even far 
a great lifeless pond 
\t last she came to the first stakes, 


here the nets were sometimes spread 


ut. Thenets were not there now Then 


eistern 


a sunken cask to 


d 


Then the wood 


she came to the 


11ich water was brought from an ice-col 
still no sound. 


pring ; 
le; the Irishmen had evidently been add 
ig to it that day, for an axe remained in 
severed trunk; but 
Though she had kept up her rapid pace 


no one was there. 
vithout break as she ran past these famil- 
iar objects, there was now a singing in her 
ears, and she could not see with distinet 
ness, everything being rimmed by the hot 
red blur which seemed to exhale from her 
own eyes—a red blur with yellow flashes 


in it which were dazzling. She reached 


the ] last ; 


line 
LXXIX 171.—39 


of lodges at leaving the 


VoL 


No 
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beach, and going through the wood with 
the same rushing speed, she went straight 


to Cicely’s door. It was closed She 


} 


id, 
her lips formed the name without a sound 
W here is Jack 


ing up as soon as she saw Eve's face 


opened it **Cieely 7” she sa or rather 


cried Cicely, spring 
The V met, grasping each other’s hand 


W here is he 


*Cicely repeated, holding Eve 


What have you done 


with him ? 


wit} 
iutl 


a grasp of iron 


Eve could not talk But she felt the 
agony in the mothers cry Safe she 
articulated 

Cicely relaxed her hold She brought 


a class of water and held it to Eve's lips 
Eve drank; she sank to her knees without 
a sound; thence to the floor 

Cicely seemed to understand; she 


brought a pillow with business-like swift 


ness, and placed it under Eve's head; then 
she waited 
throat 


vith 


Eve's eyes were closed; her 
she 1: 
that C 
bent down and quickly took out the litt 


and chest labored so, as 


iy 


her head thrown back, icely 
le 


arrow pin, and unbuttoned the top but 


tons of her dress This relieved Eve the 
convulsive panting grew quiet 

But with her first long breath she was 
on her feet again. ‘'Come!” she said 


She opened the door and left the lodge, 


hurrying down to the beach; thence she 


ran westward along the shore to the point 


where the canoes were kept Cicely ran 
by her side without speaking: they had 
no need of words. 

Reaching the boats, Eve began to push 
one of them toward the water ‘Call 


Mr. Hollis. 


and eall,” she said to Cicely, briefly 


Go up to the edge of the wood 
‘* Gone fishing,” Cicely responded, help 
ing to push the boat on the other side 
At this moment some one appeared 
one of the Irishmen 
Take 


said Eve 


follow in that other ea 


‘We 


him anc 


noe,”’ want all the help 


we can get 
As they pushed off rapidly—three min 
utes had not passed since they left the 


Mary Ann Mile 


down to the shore; she had been 


lodge came hurrying 


taking 


her daily exercise—a brisk walk of half 
an hour, timed by her watch. ‘‘ Mrs 
Morrison, Mrs. Morrison, where are you 
going? Take me with you 

Cicely did not even look at her ‘Go 


on,” she said to the man. 
Eve was paddling rapidly; the second 


canoe followed hers. 
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When Mary Ann Mile found that the 
two boats kept on their course, she went 
back to the lodge, put on her bonnet and 
shawl, and set off up the beach in the di 
rection in which they were going, walk 
ing with steady steps, the shawl compact 


y pinned with two strong shawl- pins 


As soon as they were fairly afloat, C 
ce V Cal ed ; W here Is Jack 4 Te i me 


Presently.” answered Eve. without 


He is out on the lake, In the Ca- 


hoe 


Oh! and it’s getting toward night! 
Row faste What is the maiter with 
you This to the Irishman.) ‘ Eve, 
wait; how far out is he?” 

It’s very calm,”’ Eve answered 

**In the dark we can never find him,” 


wailed the mother, in a broken voice. 


Eve made swift, tireless strokes: the 
Irishman could not keep up with her. 

It was growing toward night, as Cicely 
had said; the days were shorter now 
Clouds were gathering too, though the air 
and water remained strangely still; the 
night would be dark 

‘**Your arms are like willow twigs: 


you ve got no strength,” said Cicely to 


the Lrishman . Hurry! 

The man had plenty of strength, and 
was exerting every atom of it. Still Eve 
kept ahead of him *O Jack!’ she 


thought, ‘‘O Jack! let me be in time!” 
[It was her brother whom she was appeal 
ing to 

In twenty minutes she reached the spot 
where she had left Porley; but there was 
no Porley there Without stopping, she 
paddled on eastward Cicely’s canoe was 
now some dist ince behind Fifteen min 
utes more and she saw Porley. She row 
ed in rapidly. ‘* Where is he? 

** Dair!” answered Porley, pointing over 
the darkening water with a gesture that 





was tragic in its despair 

At first Eve saw nothing. Then she 
distinguished a black speck; she pointed 
toward it with her paddle 

‘Yass’m; dat’s him. I ‘ain't nebber 
take my yies off ’em,” said the girl, ery 


ing 
‘Tell Mrs. Morrison. She’s coming,” 


said Eve. She turned her boat an: 
dled out rapidly toward the speck 
‘Tf lonly had matches; it will 
soon But it’s so calm that nothi 
have happened to him. He will be 

[In spite of her pretended certainty 
ever, dread held her heart as in a 
‘IT won't think—only row.” She t: 
kee p her minda blank and passive, 1 
ing to the device of counting her st 
with great interest. On the light 
sped, with the peculiar skimming m 
of the Indian canoe, as if it were g 
over the surface of the water. The 
light grew deeper 


1 


There came a little gust, and 


light 
showed itself for an instant in the 
bank of clouds across the southern 
‘Is there going to be a storm 
stopped ; the other boat, which had 
following her swiftly, came up 

Have you ever been out inaec 
in a storm ?” she ealled to’ the Iris} 
keeping her own boat well away 
Cicely’s 

‘No, ma’am.” 

‘Take Mrs. Morrison back to sli 
then, as fast as you can.” 

‘Go on!’ commanded Cicely, 
flashing eves. 

There came another gust. The m 
perplexed by the contrary orders, turn 
his boat the wrong way ; it careened, th 
righted itself. 

Take her back,” called Eve, starti 
onward again. 

‘** Follow that canoe!” said Cicely. 

The man tried to obey Cicely; to in 
tensify his obedience he stood up and 
paddled with his back bent. There came 
another flurry of wind; his boat careened 
again, and he lost his balance; he gave 
vell. For a moment Eve thought he had 
gone overboard. But he had only crouc! 
ed. ‘‘Goback—while you can,” she called 
warningly 

And this time he obeyed her. 

‘* Eve, take me with you—take me! 
cried Cicely, in a tone that went to the 
heart. 

‘* We needn't both of us die,” Eve an 
swered, calling back for the last time. 

As she went forward on her course, 
lightning began to show itself frequently 
in pallid forks on the dark cloud-bank. 
‘‘If only there's no gale!” she thought 
Through these minutes she had been able 
to distinguish what she supposed was the 
baby’s canoe; but now she lost it. She 

















JUPITER 


yiat random: then she began to all 


answered The lightning grew 


ter. and she blessed its tlashes; they 


show her What she was 


perhaps, 
inned 


B it she 


of; with every gleam she se 


i different direction 
ng Ss 


\ creat bird fle 


id. and startled her 


he called again Jac ky? 


bv. close over 


its Wing's made 


ing sound Jack-y Jack-y 
ved on, calling aespe rately 


is now pe rfectly dark Prese ntly 


gleam revealed for 


sually brilliant 
tanta dark object on her left She 
toward it Jacky, speak to Aunty 


, ’ 1 
IS CLOSE beside 


Eve 


Aunty you 
it her whole heart into this ery ; then 
iited, breath!ess 
n a distance came a sound, the 


> 
Bi 


said Jack’s brave little voice 


est which Eve had ever heard 


ice 


tried to row toward it. Before 
ild reach the spot a wind com noe 
the south drove her canoe back 
vy, Jacky, say yes again 
Ess,” said the little voice, fainter and 
raway 
wind was stronger now, and { 


1 to make a noise too as crossed 
e 
pacCKY Jacky, vou must answer me 
Ess.” 
crashing peal of thunder broke over 
r heads. When it had ceased, she 


d hear the poor little lad erying 


His 
must have drifted, for his voice came 


nanew direction 
[ am coming direct 


Jacky,’ 


e called, altering her course rapidly 


ly to you, 


The thunder began again, and filled her 


rs W hen it ceased, all was still 
Jacky! Jacky!” 


\ 


VO answer. 
\nd now there came another cry 
Eve, where are you Wait for me 


vas Cicely. 

This way,” called Eve, loudly 
that 
lone. She supposed that the Irishman had 


She never dreamed Cicely was 
taken heart of grace and ventured back 
but presently a canoe touched hers, and 

ere in the night she saw Cicely all alone, 
‘* Baby 


holding the edge of Eve's boat 


ke demanded 


a phantom. 
( ieelv, 


[heard him only a moment ago,” 


answered Eve, as excited as herself. 
Jacky ! Jacky 

No reply. 

Then Cicely’s voice sounded forth 
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clearly It's mamma, Jack Speak to 


mamma 
M imma 


but full of joy 


came the answer Ad 


tant sound 
Eve put her paddle in the water again 

Wait said C And 

from her « into Eve's 

difficult f 

The other e 


was off with a strong 


cely she stepped 


f 


moe pertorming the 


eat without hesitation or tremo. 


ioe Was abat doned, and K e 


stroke 


Call, she said 


Cicely called, and Jack answered 


Call again 
‘* His poor little thre 


, 
mat Will be so tired 


her own tremDi11 


‘We must 


* Jack V 


said Cicely, voice 


said Eve 


Kiss 

On they went, never reaching him 
though he answered four times Kor, in 
spite of the intensity of Eve's effort, the 
sound constantiy changed ts dire on 
Cicely called to her « d:shesang to him 
sheeven laughed How slow you ar 
she said to Eve Don't stop 

a stopped to listen 

But presently they were both listening 
in vain Jack's voice had ceased 

fhe wind now blew not in gusts, but 
steadily | e stil rowed with Lil ine 
strength, in realitv at rand ( 

W ith each new flash of lightning e too 
i if airection, So that he COULISE ( 
sembled the spokes of a wheel 

He has of course fallen asleep,” said 
Ciee ly - he isaiwayvs so 2ood about going 
to bed.” 

Their canoe now rose and fe percep 
tiblv: the strange tranquillity Oo ie lake 
was broken: it was no longer gray glass, 
nor a black floor Kirst there was a swell. 
then little waves showed themselves, by 
and-by the waves had crests Eve, kneel 
ing on the bottom, exerted all her intelli 
gence to keep the boat in the right posi 
tion. 

These canoes never tip over when left 
alone; it’s only when people try to guide 
them,” said Cicely, confidently ‘* Now 
Jack’s just like no one, asleep as he is 
on the bottom; he’s so very light ou 
know.” 

W ords were becoming diffieult The ir 
canoe rose on the crest of one wave, then 


plunged down into the hollow behind it, 
A light flared on 


vas low down, seeming below 


then rose on the next. 
the left; it 
their own level 

‘‘They have kindled the 


a fire —on 
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beach,” called Eve She was obliged to 
call now. though Cicely was so near 

‘* Yes Porley,” Cicely answered. 

The were not so far out as thev had 


thought: the light of the fire showed that 


going round in a 


v7 
< 


Eve was now letting the boat drift: 


Jack's canoe was drifting; the same cur 
rents and nd might take theirs in the 
Same directior It was not very long 
since they had heard his last ery; he 
could not be tar away The lightning 


great sheets of white light 
These were blinding, but if one could 
bear to look, they lit up the surface of 


thie vate) for 


mn imstant with extraor 


istinectness Cicely, from her 


babvhood so impressionable to lirhtning, 


let its glare sweep over her unmoved. 
But her beautiful eves were near-sighted; 
she could not see far Eve, on the con 
trary, had evesight like that of an eagle. 


After what seemed a long time (it was 
fifteen minutes), she distinguished a dark, 


low outline very near at hand She sent 


1 


the boat in that direction with all her 


‘It's Jack!” she called to Cicely 

Cicely, holding on to the sides of the 
canoe kept her head turned peering for 
ward with her unseeing eyes into the 
alternating darkness and dazzling glare 
The flashes were so near sometimes that 
it seemed as if they would sweep across 
them, touch them, and shrivel them up. 

No \ Lney approached the other boat: 
they came up to it on the crest of a wave 
Cicely took hold of its edge, and the two 
boats went down into the hollow behind 
together 

Sit—in the centre—as much—as you 
ean,”’ Eve shouted Then, being the tall- 
er, she rose, and in the next flash looked 
within There lay Jack in the bottom, 
probably unconscious, a still little figure 
with a white face 
He’s there,” she called, triumphantly. 

And then they went up on the next wave 
tovether, and down again. 

‘Slip—yvour hand—along—to the end,” 
Eve called 

Cicely obeved 

The second canoe, which all her strength 
had searcely been able to hold alongside, 
now accompanied them more easily, tow- 
ed by its stern. If it could have followed 
them instead of accompanying them, that 
would have been easier still; but Cicely’s 


seat was at the bow, and Eve did n 
risk a change of places. With t 
in tow she paddled toward the s 
well as she could, wuided by t 


which was large and bright, poor 


owing to whose carelessness in the 
place the accident had occurred (] 
the first place), expending in the « 
ing of dry fuel all the energy of 
pentance and her grief They we 
very far out, but progress was a 
Eve was not an expert; she did not 
how to allow for the opposition, th 
weight of the second canoe attach: 
the bow of her own. Every ho 
then, owing to her lack of skill, th 
would strike it, and drive it from | 
strongly that it seemed as if the 
necting link, Cicely’s little arm, we 
drawn from its socket. The red g 
the fire looked human and home 
these wanderers. Should the Vy evel 
it? The waves grew more formida 
they approached the beach; they 
like breakers Eve exerted all her 
vet their progress seemed snail-like 
length, when they were so far in that 
could distinguish the figures of Po 
and the Irishman outlined against 
fire, there came a breaker which st 
the second canoe full on its side, fil 

it with water Cicely gave a wild sl 

of rage as it was forced from her 

At the same instant the aunt, leaving 
paddle behind her, sprang into the s 
ing craft, and seizing the child, who 
under water, went down with him in 
the dark lake. 

She came up again, grasping the si 
of the boat With one arm she lifted th: 
child and gave him to his mother, 
enormous effort of strength, as his litt 
body was rigid and heavy—like death 

And then they got ashore, they hard 
knew how, though it took a lone tink 
Eve clinging to the stern and Cicely pad 
dling, her child at her feet. The Iris 
man came to their assistance as soon as | 
coulé; the wind blew them toward th: 
beach; Porley helped when it came t 
the landing. In reality they were blow: 


ashore. 


Jack was restored. As Eve ceased h¢ 
efforts—she had worked over him fo: 
twenty minutes—and gave him alive and 
warm again to his mother’s arms, Cicely 
kissed her cheek. 

‘‘Bend down your head. Eve, I for 
give you. Iknowall. There is nothing 





JUPITER 


satter with me now, and so you can 


that I mean what I say. I know 
I forgive you, because you have 


my child.” 
XXIX 
Ann Mile. close 


walking solidly and steadily, 


reefed as to her 
and 
1 the shipwrecked party soon after 
clock As she came by the beach, 
liant light of Porley’s fire 
it had guided Cicely and Eve out 


Mary Ann Mile asked 


her keen in 


cuided 


dark lake. 


iestions: eves took im 


tely Eve’s wet clothes and Jack’s 


thes, the child being wrappe d mere 


Q] 


a shawl. She said to the Irishman 


wet ( 


' ‘Patrick 
< to the camp; you run just 


is also ‘arty, you 
as fast 
1can split; tell them what's happen- 
them 
"Tain’t 
e man hesitated 
Well, 


Mile, walking 


send for us as soon as 


an coing to rain, I guess.’ 


what vou about asked 


to 
her beetle shawl-pins shining in 
lieht. 


are 
up him threaten 
lr’e 
e Irishman, who had been in a con- 
had foreed 
after 


ed state ever since Cicely 


into the wat again he 


hauled it up on the beach, and had 


eanoe 


ten his hands off fiercely with the oar 
n he had tried to stop her progress 

ttle creature like that turning sudden 
strong—answered, hurriedly, ‘* It’s 
I am; 
s off like a shot 


SO 


ye can see it yersilf!” and 


‘‘Wan attack from 


n’ 
a 
nmale is enough in wan night,” was his 
oO icht 

of 
of her own 


then effected a change 
the aid 


othing and part of Cicely’s she got Eve 


The nurse 


1 


ess; With of part 
ind Jack into dry garments of some sort, 
Jack being wrapped in a flannel petticoat 
The wind had grown much more violent, 
but the strange atmospheric conditions 
had the lightning h 
ceased; it was now an ordinary gale; thi 
dashed over the beach; the wind 
by with a shriek; but it was not 
The four women sheltered them 
as well as they could, Cicely hold 
she would not let any 


away ad 


passed 7 
vaves 
drove 
cold. 

selves 
ing Jacek closely: 
one else touch him. 

A little after two o’clock the crouched 
group heard a sound, and Hollis appeared 
in the circle of light shed by the flaring 
He bore a load of pro- 
in baskets, in 


wind-swept fire. 


visions and garments a 
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sack suspended from his neck, 


dangling from his arms, as well as in his 


hands and pockets. He had even brougiit 
a tea-kettle. Jt was a wonder how he | 
far with such the 
Ann 


ad 
Wil d 
Mile 
Li 


a load 
Mary 


made tea as methodically 


come so 


bending him double 


thou 


beach, with the roaring water an 


fae 


as 


open a 
the shrieking gale, had been a quiet room 
Hollis watched them eat 
that 
masticating 
When they had finished 
] if he 
trumpet 


with an eager 


ness so intense unconsciously his 


thin face made movements 


in sympathy. 


a start passed over lim, as were 


awakening Making a 


hands, he shouted to Cicely 


f | 


to gel here. 


t 


. the old Judge 


Bae 


aon 


how ; 


k—with boat—soon 


Ing 
as ca-a an.” 
Lll take vour coat, if 


said Mary Ann Mile, shrieking at hi 


you don’t mit 


m in 
her turn; ‘‘then Miss Bruce can have this 
And she tapped her chest vio 


Hollis 


shawl 
lently to show him her meaning 
denuded himself, and started 

With the first light he 


was back. They reached the camp about 


dim of dawn 
ten o'clock the next morning. 
At three in the 


from a sleep of 


} 


ly 
Her first 


afternoon Cice woke 


four hours. 
movement was to feel for Jack 

Jack was sitting beside her, playing 
composedly with four spools and a little 
wooden horse. 


‘We'd better 


we 


him now, hadn't 
Mrs. Mile, coming 


She spoke in her cheerfully agree 


dress 
suggested for 
ward. 
be- 


ing Mrs. Mile’s voice agreed 


forehand that her patients should agree 


voice, 


with her 
‘*T will dress him,” said Cicely, rising. 
‘IT wouldn't if I 
Morrison; you're not strong enough.’ 
‘* Where is my dress ?” 


now. were you, Mrs 
asked Cicely, 
looking about her. 

‘You don’t want anything, surely, but 
your pretty little blue 
Mrs. Mile, taking it from its nail 

‘‘Bring me my thick black dress and 


, 
Sala 


Ww rapper ¢ 


my walking-shoes, please.” 

They were brought. 

Eve came in while Cicely was dressing. 
{ 


‘Eve, who is this person ?” Cicely « 


1 


manded, indicating the nurse with a side 
ward wave of her head. 

*“Oh, [’m_ just lady’s-maid ; they 
thought you’d better have one; Porley, 
in that way, you know, isn’t for 
much,” answered Mrs. Mile, readi 


a 


1 
Food 
1 

ly. 





; 
; 
q 
i 
: 


| 
| 
nit 
* 
i 
} 


yy 
“3 
4 4 

4 
. 


“— 


es 


the dressin 


W hen it comes, you tl 
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Whatever you are, I shall not need 
yur services longer,” said Cicely Do 
you think you could Oo to-night 
(ertainly maaan DY Lie evening 
Phere sno evening boat I must 
nave eel ii a long V hile you talk in 
1¢ \ eed ne manner | am well 
t " rate wd ou can return to 
Bois Blane whenever you like no doubt 
ou have been much missed there Kon 
the preset! eave l iii YOu 
Mrs. Mile, giving e an intelligent 
o ent out 
( orm was over, but the air had 
turned much colde the windows of the 
odace ere closed Eve seated herself DY 
the east Window 
| i een then iS d Cieely 
Ye 
I have been out of my mind 
Ye Eve answered again, in a list 
l not so al onvel vou mae 
md that 
lL understand Eve responded 
Her cheeks were white; all the lines of 
r face and figure had fallen; she looked 
Ces stopped her work of dressing 
Jack i i vazed i er sister-in-law Tol 
1 moment or two Then she came and 
stood before he Perhaps vou didn't 
! e 1 unit hat I said on the beach I 
Lo \ t it L re nembered evervlhing 
oO ees iped throug 1 the woods to the 
l th point, and how he came after us, 
ind how ve saw the vellow light of his 
eandle down the road And then what 
ou added: how he tried to hurt Jack, 
‘ i » vou fired And L told you that 
rgave you everything because you 
ived Baby you Jumped into the lake 
und saved hin If | forgave you, Eve 
and Ld ind do why do you look SO ¢ 
Almost as if you were dying.” She paused 
1 moment Then her face changed ~ 2 
forgive vou—yes; but never let us speak 
of it again—never on this earth Do vou 
hear \nd putting her hands on Eve's 
sho ders, she pressed the palms down 


olently as emphasis 
Then going back to Jack, she resumed 


g It’s the strangest thing 


Live world wout a eniid one's child. 


nk you don’t care 


bout if ittle red thing! 


that you love 


uur husband a million times more, as 


course In Many ways you do Buta 


new feeling comes—a feeling that 
no other: it takes possession of you 
er you want it to or not It’s st 


that anything else than life or 
You ould let yourself be cut to 
Durned alive, tor your child An 


child’s ery when he's suffering 


your very soul Son ething came 
ing right through me when I kne 


Never mind 


Jacky Was in danger . 
Mamma’s not frightened 


play away 

} 9 ‘ 
and Jacky’s her own brave boy 
everything clear: I came to mys 
Stantly I shall never lose my se 


again, though I might want to 
weren't for Baby, I'm so miserab| 


And I, who think you fortum 


Cicely turned her head and loo 
her with parted LIps 
Ferdie loved you 
Oh, he eared for others too 
Cicely, bringing her little teeth toget 
than P 


vent on hurriedly wit 


[ know more than vou think 
thinks phe 
task 


\ quiver had passed over Eve at 


NAaATiie You loved Lilith, and he 
your husband But Paul can never t 
nile for his wife You forgave: put 


couldnt 

‘* And you love Paul, then; is that 
said Cicely, turning round again 

never thought of that But now I 1 

member—that day when I saw you int 

Why, Eve, he did forgive vy: 

he had you in fis arms 
He did not know 


woods 


He does not ki 
You haven't told him ?” 
I couldn't. 





Cicely paused, consideringly ‘No 
you could not,” she said, with conviction 
‘*And he could never marry you.” Shi 
sat down on the side of the bed and folded 
her hands 

‘Not if he knew, no,’ Eve answered 

‘** And were you going to pretend, the 

not let him know ? 

That is what I tried to do,” said Ey 
sombrely. You were the only perso 
who knew (you knew because I lad told 
you), and you were out of your mind. 
I took it.” 


His love came to me 
Especially as you loved hin 

= Yes. I loved him 
‘‘T’m glad to hear you say it,” said 


now you won't be so absurd, so 
Now you understand, per 


Cicely ; 


impossible. 








JUPITER 








iow I felt about Ferdie, and why 





mind, no matter what he did 
now | understand 
oon W hat made you change your 
W as it because | had got back my 
and you were afraid I should tell 
ke with a jeer in her voice 
it changed of itself when I saw 
out in that boat alone my brother's 
tle ehild. | said then, If | can 
ve him, ['ll give up everything.’ ”’ 
\nd supposing that nothing had hap 
to Jack, and that I had not got 


senses. HOW Co ild you even then 


ivried Paul, Eve Bruce Let him 
his wife a woman who did what 

\ it I did was not wrong,” said 
sing, a deep spot of red in each 
phe looked Gown upon iittie 

‘It was not wrong,” she repeat 

ad "> ood for biood 2 said Cicely, 


nother jeer. 
Yes, that is what Paul said,” Eve 
ered. And she sank down again, 
ng her face. 
You say you have given himup. Are 
oing to tell him the reason why you 
pursued Cicely, With curiosity 
How ean 1?” 
Well, it would stop him pursuing 
1. if he does pursue sy 
[ don’t want him to stop.” 
‘Oh! you're notin earnest, then? You 
roing to marry him, after all! See 
e, Eve, Vl be rood. Ph never tell 
thy | ll promise. 
No,” said Eve, letting her hands fall; 
I gave him up when I said, ‘If I can 
ly save Baby!” Her face had grown 
hite again, her voice lifeless. 
‘What are you afraid of ? Hel At 
ist vou’d have Paul here. J should care 





more for that than for anything else.’ 

‘We're alike,” said Eve. 

‘* If we are, do it,then. It’s a muddle; 
but that is the best way out of it.” 

‘You don’t understand,” Eve replied. 
“What I'm afraid of is Paul himself.” 

‘*'When he finds out?” 

ee Yes.” 

‘*T told you I wouldn’t tell 

‘*Oh, any time! After death—in the 
next world.” 

‘You believe in the next world, then?” 

“Yes.” 

‘* Well, I should take all the happiness 
I could get in this.” 
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‘| care for it more than you do—mor 


than you do!” said Eve, passionately 
Cicely gave a laugh of pure incredulity 
B tl ea iot ee s f , it 
Eve concluded, buryin ier fac ! 


Cicely gazed at her ‘* How handsome 
you are today! What are men, after 
all? Poor things compared to us W hat 
wouldn't we do for them when we love 
them What dont we do And what 
do they ever do for us in comparison 
Paul—he ought to be at your Teet, for 
such a love as you have given him; in 
stead of that, we both know that he would 
mind; that he couldn't rise above it 
couldn't forget. See here’—she ran to 
Eve, and put her arms round her, ex 
cited] y ‘*supposing that 1 should go to 
him and tell him the whole; and then just 
Suppose that he should come here 
Sa\ ‘What difference does that make, 
Eve? We will be married to-morrow 
And she looked up at Eve, her dark little 
face flushed for the moment with un 


selfish hopefulness 


a7 No,” answered Eve. slowly “he 
couldn't; he loved Kerdie so She raised 
her right hand and looked at it. ** He'd 


see me aiways holding it—taking aim 
Cicely drew away. She struck Eve's 
hand with all her force; she struck her 
cheek. Then she ran sobbing to the bed, 
where Jack, half dressed, had fallen peace 
fully asleep, and threw herself down 


beside him. ‘Oh, Ferdie! Ferdie!” she 
sobbed aloud, in a passion of grief 

Eve did not move 

After a while Cicely dried her eyes and 
rose. She woke Jack, and finished dress 
ing him in silence. Kneeling down, she 
began to put on his shoes. 

The child rolled his little wooden horse 
over hershoulder. Then he called: ‘* Old 
Eve! old Eve! Pum here, an’ det down. 
I want to roll de hortie on you, too 

Eve oly yed; she took up the other little 
shoe 

‘Oh, well,” said Cicely, her voice still 
choked with sobs, ‘‘ we can’t help it, Eve 
as long as we've got him between us; 
he’s a tie. We shall have to make the 
best of each other that we can.” 
May I go with you to Romney?” Eve 
asked, in a low tone. 

‘‘How can you want to go there?” said 

Cicely, her eyes beginning to flash again. 
‘I know. But I don’t want to leave 


Jack and you. If you would take me—” 
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| 
‘| Phe said but a few words more Yet 
? } I is all arranged they would xO to 
ae Romne Paul was to know nothing 
of it 
: XXX 
if 1 ( ought of everything, sne or 
ay F red eve in she and Eve changed 
itp places [t is decided that they should 
' : take a North Shore steamer; this would 
it carry them eastward to the Sault by a 
4 route far away from Bois Blane Mrs 
: Mile is to be sel back to that flourish 
ro town on the day of their own depart 
5 ure yut preceding 1b in time Dy several 
m4 hours; she would carry no tidings because 
4) ; Sii¢ ou d Kho hone Ho} IS was to be 
i taken into their confidence in a measure 
; hie is to be informed that this change of 
rey pian IS a necessily and that Paul must 
a not hear of t 
’ . 
1 He do what we tell him to do 
he said Cie 
i‘ Oh ye said Eve, assent noaly 
lh irst North Shore steamer would 
not pass before the morning of the third 
day For twenty-four hours Eve remain 
ead inert she a d nothing The Judge, 
i} troubled, but inexpressibly excited at the 
i prospect of never seeing Bois Blane again: 
bi ( re tt rawa from these cold woods, and 
: In a fe days from these horrible barren 
lakes: of soon breath ne once more the 
uir of his dear, warm, low-lying country, 
th its old plantations, its old towns, its 


old houses—hurried about wildly, trotting 


ther and th eron many little errands, 
but without accomplishing much. On 
the second day Eve’s mood changed, and 
: . feverish activity took possession of her 
ilso She was up and out at dawn: she 
did everything she could think of: she 
rked incessantly By noon there was 
nothi more left to do, and there still 
‘ remained the whole half of the day and 
the nial 
‘ l think [ll go out on the lake she 
said to Cicely 
Yes, row hard ire yourself,” Cicely 
answered 
Shi spoke coldly, though the advice 
she offered was good She was trying 
y hard to be kind to Eve during these diffi 
: cult last hours when Paul was still so 
t near; but though she did her best, she 
s often failed: she often hated her ‘You'd 
; better not come back until nearly dark,” 
\ she added ‘We've got to be together 


through th 


* Very 


e long journey, you know 


well,” said Eve. 
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singular] 
beg 


dled eastward 


was a brilliant afternoon: the a 
Already the woo 


an autumn look. E 


\ clear 


in to have 
for some time The 
piter | 


strolied to 


came k and went out to Ju 
beaching 


pac 


1 
her canoe, sne 


fora while; then she sat dow) 
water came up and laved the reef 
t sound, the Light 


Presently a man 


reguiar 


above her. can 


ol 


behind h 


he 


‘the door and locked it 


Good-afternoon, mum 


sa I¢ 


ing on his way to his boat ‘Fro 
camp down below, ain't yer?’ 

“Ves 

‘Well, [m going the other way 


Want to be light keeper for at 


wo ? This jocularly 
It was the man who had come « 


with a lantern and prece ded her and ] 


p the stairs to the little room at the t 
There’s some one else above 
there * she asked. 
‘No, mum; all three of us off ter-« 
But me and John Rail ‘ll be back 
dark You won't tell on us, I gues 


He 
nodding slightly 
} 


cave a toothless smile and pushed 
as the 


He 


in farewell 


tween them increased 


Lance be 
eastward round the point; his boat 
soon out of sight 

Eve sat gazing up at the Light S 
recalled the exact tones of Paul’s voice 
he said, *‘ Dowt you want togoup?” § 
had answered, ‘* If you like Then t 
had climbed up, and down again; a1 
how sweet and strange and exciting 
vas! Then he had rowed the canoe hom: 
How delightful it had been to sit the 


and feel the boat dart forward under h 


strong strokes in the darkness !—for night 


had come on while they lingered on tl! 
Then 


when he said, as he was helping her out 


reef she remembered her ang‘ 
I saw how much you wanted to go!” 
It seemed so strange that she should even 
with him. could 
again, no matter what he 
She tried to think of thing 
for instance, he might marry (she had al 
‘T ought to 
he might find some one But 
could go no further; that was the end 
of that line of thought. She could not 
wish anything of the kind; she could not 
be glad. 


in bitter, hot rebellion. 


have been angry She 


1 
never be so 


Ss 


might do 
most said ‘‘ marry again”). 
wish that 
1 


sne 


She pressed her hands togethe r 
But even her re 


bellion was without hope. She had been 


sitting with her feet crossed before her; 


















H 


own 


ed h 


~ 


Phe 


mu 


She 


A 


to fT 
1Ou 
thin 


ner 


Eve,” he 


\ 


PITER 


hea 


re beside 





You did not expect to see m« But | 
rd Hollis got one of the men off 
is soon as he could He was 
i to e me treated so 
) said Eve e wanted to @ive 
sure Nothing could have been 
eary than her t e, more adesperat¢ 
r eves, as she looked at him 
n you Kno began Pau But 
evident that she did not know LHe 
etray his poor old friend further 
) vy did you come ere she 
didn't believe it, Eve | thought 
Lrudovis 
\ S true 
{ ou ere goin to eave mie 
ff thout tting me know 
Yes 
\\ » has been t K yr toyou Cu 
) that she 1s herself again shes 
i rou tie ( t il rt 
| ea to hie isked ie! oO take 
‘ 
t S ne ma l th ou said 
He bent and took het hands md 
her to her feet Now | ean look 
fell me what you mean 
Baby came near being drowned And 
is my fault. That brought me to my 


ook you ou 


It t 


of myself and my own happiness 
Oh, it would have been some ipp 
then, would it said Pau vith a 
1 of sarcasm He took her in his 
Have you the least doubt about my 


for you ?” Eve asked 

] ) ] 
e looked deep into her eves, so near 
No, L ha And he rest 


is lips on hers 


ne did 


vent. 


not resist: she returned his | Ss 
left him. 
l must I 
went toward her canoe 

] That’ 


I’ve peen Siay 


LSil¢ 


‘It’s like death to me, 
shall never marry you.” 
ul gave a laugh. 
when oy the 
and 
2S you'll Ke . He « 


the 


said, with 


alk 


se, vot all sorts of suffocat 


and took 


= Why. 


passion, “a 


"aATne 
hands off boat's edge 
sudden 
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ng 


Because it 
you Not so muel 
Sliipa i Trom mie 
Try n 
She relea S 
his hat Ss Ct 
ersed, ho e I 
No matter ¥ il vo 
have been the sa 


anVvthit ind evel 

idored \ l i ivs 

have come rst 
SO 1b 1S WV 1 me 


darew her to him 


ho impression pon 

pression of importance He 
een so much in love with 
momen 

Don't you s how | m 
cannot bear if Oh, le f 
ro! Another minute and Is 
the stren ) Don't kiss ni 
touch me Listen I shot 
brothet I—] 

Pa il’s arms dropped Ir 


The t 


Wiuiyv, hie 


SOTTLE 
There were no 


He 
W ith 


stood ther 


} 
+ 
aesperat 
I 


and p 


i ve 
an 
t ) 
mad ae 
>T 
ith a 
ny 
ou Vy 


What she 


ears Yr 


as 


rroes did it 


weewroes 


You see now that I had 
could never marry the on 
even if sie d d It 1n sel d le 

She waited 1 moment 
spea 

b rovive me for tryit 
you she said, ‘‘ that littl 
quick strokes she sent the 


then, 





changing her position 


taking the other paddle, she 


hat 


His figure 


SO sine 


minutes: then he sat down on the 
nis cano 
Thus she left him, alone 
Light 
TO BE CONTINUED 


could 


| . 
LOOK 


remained motio1 


back 


ss Tor mk 


inde r 


nk 3s 
rvil to 
( 
e is} 
ul oO { 
<i Ss 
tye apne 
ad have 
il i i . 
! m i 
ords he 
1S t 1d 
i ho i. 
ia Tie l 
isa { S 
¥ 
( ! 
( et me 
not have 
tlh a t 
Ferdie, your 
ce Poor 


ie With 
‘anoe wesi 
and 
ran LO roOW 


the 





; 
| 


: 
: 
hy 
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THE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 


BY I I 
ruil ¢ ous revo I nm < which we 
: e no vitnessin the accomplish 
nt (yerma a es Trom the middle 
‘ tee) cel rr It ist oO 
‘ m of the new pru rie ich 
P . troduced into the mode? 
3 opposed 
to ‘ ‘ e oO vubthori and that 
ae uns 
( i 1 aomain of t ug 
| R ) if rpstit ted the au oO! 
t e | é ! place ot th ot the 
( Sut this presupposed that the 
vas ll ible, and in their contro 
ve : 1 t Catholies and the Vision 
Pro doctors of the s¢ 
‘ t cen ent so Tar as to mall 
; ‘ ‘ \ <j itiol OT thie \V 
(> dN Testaments, not 





! is irds the spn but also the let 
( tor is regards r ous matters, 
Pit » as re ras iistorical and scien 
{ { This theory of theopneusty 
? me draw CK the inta 1Ity 
( i a é nia niItV ol 
t ) Le) H ¢ t W 
f ) | ‘> t t to 
te cco Yr to his 
( e Church rea dl s 
acted prudently in placing the interpre 
) n the | is of the clergy, duly 
irdec irainst error by the special 
c es of the sacrament of ordination 
No it Was the natu il conseq lence 
Abandoned to the irticular lights of in 
( i the interpretation of the seript 
ree in the verv early days of the Ref 


ormation led to widely different results 
1 Lutherans, Zwinglians, and Cal 


\ ts nd henceforward the field for 
ais 1 W is opened The texts had to 
be cioselvy exam ned und ther grammat 
und storical meaning fixed The 
tuthors of the sacred books had to be dis 
COVE d, torether with the time and piace 
ft rcompos yn their object and their 
tendencies This question of the origin 
ind historv of the sacred books opened 
door to criticism, and it became the 

ry of men like Ernesti, Mosheim, Mi 
chaelis, and Semler to lay the foundation 
Ol Mlern ft »| il eriticism, which re 
qu s the sacred books to be studied and 
interpreted by the same rules as profane 
works. Through Lessing, and in conse 


Y OF PR ESTANT THEOLOGY AT I] 


a Vv iolent controversy pi 


t publication of tragments o 


by Reimarus deposited in the iit 
W olfenbiittel, these questions can 
the notice of the great public, 
OOK @ passionate interest 
jects which until then had inter 
professional theologians 


At the same time Wolf and | 


ciaimed, in the domain or ad 


rights of reason against narrow ai 
tolerant orthodoxy, just as befor: 
the pietists spener and Franc 
claimed the mghts of sentiment \ 
nd his disciples soon filled the « 
the u ersitieS and the pulpits 
churches, teaching, In opposition t 
official doctrine, that this world 
best poss é nat God acts or ac 
l to the laws of His nature vi 
no othe than the universal natura 


that miracles are the product of 
and the poetical form which ab 
tru sf tally assumed in the imaginat 


of peoples in the remote ages « 


world: that the true source of mora 
to be sought Tor, not In a supernat 
revealed code, but in human nature its¢ 
rightly understood All these her 


spread from man to man, with prude 

it is true, and with more or less conc: 
sions to received ecclesiastic formu 
But ration ilism, as the doc trines of Wo 
‘hool ere named, set out from the } 
ginning on a wrong track. It had ne 
ther historical sense nor religious se1 
ment Vain, intolerant, narrow-minde 
it was threatening to destroy all religi: 
sentiment, when political events step} 


n this sentiment and to restors 


intoawake 
to German Christianity that natior 
character which the humanitarian ten 
dencies and abstract cosmopolitanism « 
the eighteenth century had caused it 
lose. 

The defeat of the German armies afte 
their vain attempt to stop the progress o 


the Revolution in France, the powerless 





ness of the governments to withstand th 
revolutionary tide beyond the Rhin 
their apathy and disarray in presence o 
the ambitious enterprises of Napoleon | 


brought about a state of abasement suc] 





as Germany had not known for a long 
time. The rapidity with which the 

















THE R 





Kmperor was able to accomplish 


ons and the little resistance he en 
d revealed not only the rotten 
the political and n ivy institu 
t also the absence of patriotic 
ts This tri Lin} 1of n hit ovel 


nad justice profoundly hum liated 


[his feeling was strengthened 

moa” trais ot fore nh occupation 
vielded, at any rate, salutary fruit 
) . right instinet, those who di 


the destinies of the nation compre 
1 that a moral and individual re- 
nust precede the resuscitation of the 
In all the states, but particularly 
sia, Whence the political awaken 


ted, thanks to the courageous in 
of men like Stein, Scharnhorst 
William von Humboldt, the sover 


it themselves into closer relations 


e people, and decreed a series of 
measures, notably in view of edu 
ial reform They also took advan 
the awakening of religious senti 
hich had been the natural result 
pressing misfortunes of the times 


e deliverance of Germany from the 
of Napoleon, the disasters that be 
French army during the retreat 
Moscow the gwenel ul rising oF the na 
n 1813 and 1814, and the rapid and 
ted suecesses which culminated in 
treaties of 1815 ere ittributed as 
i to the intervention of God as to th 
of the generals and the constancy of 
people 


restored on tl 


firmly 
of Vienna, 

of ts in that Holy 

ince which they had placed under the 
the 


Trinity, the 
fully turned to their 


eir thrones by the 


ity and closely united for 


defence their righ 


‘tection of sovereigns 


advantas 


own e 


existing state of men’s minds, forgot 


promises which they had made in the 
mur of 


danger, and resolutely thr 
of 
made use of the religious revival 1 
the 


1e object ot allt 


ow 


iemselves into the arms reaction, 
n order 
ot 


heir 


» hasten that work of restoration 
he past which was tl 
vishes 


Art 


snare, 


and literat d t 
and often 


favoring this tendency 


contribuls 


involuntarily, 


ire 


ie1r 


toward 


This was the age 


when the Romantie school flourished, and 
vhen Germany was seized with a craze 
for rehabilitating the manners, the insti 


of the 
Meanwhile the diploma- 


tutions, the art, and the literature 
Middle Ages. 
tists and their 


sovereigns, meeting at 


Va- 





ELIGIOUS MOVE 









MENT IN GERMANY 


teri p ce iround Lhe green ta S 
of Concress¢ Ss. were riveting the >) 
which were destined to bind the na Ss 


to the restored thrones 


the Chureh was bound to help in brin 

ing? mens minds back to the Ways of thre 
past: and by lending herself to this role, 
whether illingly or by foree, the Church 
lost all credit with enlightened men, and 
TOs SCrIOUSILY compromised the Caust of 
the gospel by associating it with the 
plans of a militant policy Theology “iso 


An al 
and to ant 


oid 


the we 


made to 


vielded to nerat cu ent 


tempt was 


rt lve 


mate with a breath of poetry Gogmas, 


old beliefs, and old usages—circumstances 
of which the Catholic Church cleverly 
took advantage, seeing herself suddenly 
surro inded With new pre Sta" 

At the same time in the domain of 
philosophy there sprang up a rapid and 
brilliant sueeession of systems that re 
vealed the singular aptness for analysis 
and synthesis with which the German 
mind is cifted, and at the same time the 
almost candid temerity of metaphysical 
affirmations which rest upon no real ba 
SIS In spite of the deceptions to which 
it gave rise, this movement of contempo 
rary philosophy, from Kant, Fichte, and 


Schelling down to Hegel, bears witness in 
its wav to the greatness of the human 
mind; and the influenee of these vigor 
ous thinkers and powerl i] dialeecticians 
upon the religious and theological move 


ment was immense The idealist pantie 
ism in which this magnificent eftlores- 
cence of philosophy terminated consti 
tuted on the whole a sal itary reaction 


against the abstractions of sterile deism: 


and the theory of the immanency of God, 
although in many of our contemporaries 
it led to a daily more pronounced alien 
ation from Christianity, nevertheless, if 


rightly understood, rectified, and com 


pleted, corresponded to the legitimate 
wants of the modern religious sentiment. 

The renewing of German theology in 
this century is associated with the name 
of Schleiermacher, who, although he lived 


more than fifty years ago, still exercises 


a powe rful influence over the reiig@ious 
movement of his father-land All par 
ties, whatever reserves they may have to 


make on such and such a pomtotl his doe 


trine, declare themselves his 
A theologian 
taste, he 


branches of 


acciple nts, 
and 


dominated 


from 
all 


human knowledge, philoso 


from vocation 


embraced and 
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phy, philology, and even poetry The 
modest pupil of the Moravian Brethren 
the most esteemed and the most ven 
‘ ited Vv) ‘ ( oO savant Lhoinker and 
( ur nan of | time He was one of 
inders of t University of Berlin, 
Ti¢ rit ott I rs ol Prus lan mon 
i | professional chairand his 
pu e spoke e a prophet 
! er t ! i theolog no | nan 
bit est { 1 to hin \ His 
\ breath he penetrated domains 
iF t 1 ot the sphere of Ss pro 
fe i t What made Schleier 
I ( e1 il Lol ind a creator much 
more t t chief of a school, properly 
oO ca was his ndividualit Mor 
t! oOo j er ire and Hus 
S} schielermacher acted by Ss per 
SO! re ms In the midst of a oe} 
eration tending toward incredulity or at 
least indifference in religious matters, he 
restored to honor the forgotten and mis 
upprehended ti Ss ort ospel A co 
Ss ent Protestan in order to get Chris 
tianit accepted by the men of his dav he 
subst ted the principle of liberty for the 
pring e of author nd showed if 
men could not better or even otherwise 
Sé e Christ than by incarnating Him in 
their persons, and penetrating with His 
spirit ell ole activity and being 
This was what constituted the method of 
Chi no lua n of which Sehl 
ermacher was the founder Bu n order 
to achieve result he was obliged to 
give a new definition and description of 
r on, which he makes out to be inde 
pendent « f morality, of action, and of dog 
ma By claiming for the religious con 
science tl 


e primacy ove. all the other 


faculties of man in the q 1eStions that con 
cern piety, and by assigning to religion a 


special domain. Schleiermacher reduced to 


their true limits the pretensions of ration 
ilism and dogmatism On the ruins of 
old apologetics, with their a prior’ argu 
ments, halting affirmations{’and authori 


tative expedients, he laid the solid foun 
dations of modern apologetics which ap 
e testimony of conscience, 
and do not think the victory gained until 
conviction has been earried to the very 
centre of our individuality—a _ process 
which establishes and at the same time 
consecrates in a definitive manner the in- 
alienable rights of the individual in reli 


fious matters 


Almost all the disciples of Schleier 


macher turned back ward,somet 


toward orthodoxy, son eto the le 


rationalism but their dream o 
reconciliation between science at 
was onlv short-lived Straus 
ele ippeared iin 1835, like i 
( » in a clear sky, and marke 
ri of a ne school, which 1 
th singular ardo nd formid 
pons Live Lruggete avainst ort 
id been abandoned by t 
rationalists This school applied 
in the name of historical criti 


ruin the old theological system 


centrating its attacks upon its v¢ 
dation, the Bible 

The remarkal le labors ol Wi 
Niebuhr on Greek and Roman ear 
tory had bro ight to light the consid 
role of myth and legend in these p 
tive periods Michaelis and othe 
the examination ol the ¢ 
Testament in the same spirit. Sti 
more bold app ied it to the New 7 
ment, and po nted out that the 
which eonstitute, so to speak, the wl 
life of Jesus were simply a reflection 
the belief in the supernatural which 
mated the Church of he first cent 
The criticism of Strauss was only the 
lude to more serious works on the bo 
of the New Testament. The Tiibing 
school, of which the chief was Ferdit 
Christian Baur, set itself the task of stud 
ine the character, the dogmatie tenden¢ 
hie historic milieu, the chronologic 
epoch, of each of these books, in such 
manner as to give them their place In th 
general current of the literary history o 
the first two centuries of our era, and sub 
sidiarily to use them in view of the hi 


tory of dogma The resuit of these r 


searches was to substitute little by littl 


the apostle Paul—whose historical imag 
ean be reconstituted, thanks to the ascer 
tained authenticity of his four chief epis 
tles—in place of Jesus as the true founder 
of Christianity. Jesus, according to th 


view, was probably only a Jewish rabbi, 





whose teaching scarcely passed be yona 
the limited horizon of the synagogue of 
Thanks to Paul, Christianity 
received a universal character, in open 
rupture with Judaism, the temple, and the 
Mosaic law. 


his time. 


These views, which Baur developed with 
incontestable ardor, erudition, and talent, 
during his long and laborious professor 
ship, and which his numerous disciples 
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conti ed, complete i 4 
ised a lewion of commentator ind 
; who hastened from al de Lo 
it thev could from the great sh ) 
lo re-establish the historical char 

documents which acquaint us 

1) ! Ot i d \ rk of ( I st Lo 
the foundation on whieh th 

Chureh is built, to demonstrat 

rity of tl reli sus ideas con 

i tl eospels over those of the 
epistles, and te show that these 

ean onl pe expla ned as the coro 
1 prolongation of the former—such 
sk assumed by the conservative 
and still pursued by them with 
chanees of success In order to 
l dea of the scientifie act itv 
d with indefatigable laborious 


the de partment of biblical study, 


reader need onlv vonsult the pub 
lists It will be found that the 
er of commentaries and of isavogica! 


Is econ rnine the books ot the Old 


New Testaments attains ever ( 


ible fis and te 


ure 


vhich t 


the German puble The prob 


if origins of ¢ i? 


th all the philological, literary 


resources otf wht 
ition disposes. will soon be solved 
till premature 
{ of the 
Life 


ier works of that master 


soon followed 


of Jesus. 
in the art of 
The 


1872) obtained the 


ng, amongst 


New Faith 


was only oneof thes 


. 7 : 
which his book on 


the 


1216 


test success ymp 


against 


of the opposition directed 

stianity and against religious ideas in 
eral A daily increasing number of 
ters entered the lists to carry on the 


mobat Ludw if Feuerbach, 

vorks written with rare talent, demon 
trated that 
omo homini deus 


All 


t 
\ropology It knows nothing but what 


In a 


series 
man cannot rise above man 
The supreme being 


] oe .c + : y hi 
man heology is nothing but an 


t has learned from the study of 


ourselves 


ristianity transports the sentiments, the 
thoughts, the volitions of man, his diverse 
heaven; 


relations, his whole being, into 


that is to say, it poses it, beyond reality, 
1 second time in the region of dreams and 
The God the ot 


the Christian is God and the world repro 


chimeras. and heaven 
duced as the creations of his imagination 


This faculty of objectivity, of contempla- 
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ting nself, of adoring himse 
guishes manfrom the beasts; onl 
ho macinethat } ib hecontem) esac 
Lvdore ther than hims« lor he we 1 
end ecoming a stranger to his o 
being, and bydistortingit. What excesse 
Vi n Vhat erime ha ! 
re ou fanaticism co tted 11 tiie 
nameott Sp ended God hich So \ 
idea dad, o n other words, distorted and 
discuised mat in inhuman « ’ | 
a Saci ceed Unity such ecordu Lo 
LhHIs vie are the fruits « re on 

Max Stirne nhis book on The f que 
Be ing and his Prom a ( rried to the 
extreme the consequences ot feuerbach’'s 
theory *Ofall men,” he said the one 
I know best is myse Mv whole eat 
chism 1S mysel ao what I w 1 and 
that which pleases Hun t na 
morality are words void of meaning. Mind 
is likewise an illusion, a mirage of matter, 

hich is alone real and eternal Th ht 
is only one of the forms tha mutter 
assumes it 18 a secretion oF tl brain 
emanating Trom it as the per me trom a 
flower: will is a movement of conscious 
ness determined by the nourishme Lich 


aman has taken There is not 1g real 
on tl ea vy stirner, except my 
self and the aliments which nourish me 

a proposition which re-echoes Feuer chs 


‘M inl what ne eats : Was der Mense/] 


t das 


ist ¢ 

i oung Hegelian school. dis isted 
wil } ilosophical research, and con 
vineed of the emptiness or 1dea m d 


serted metaphysics and even psychology 
and threw itself ardently into t study 
of nature In these circles religion was 
considered to be merely Lhe con ed 
dream of sickly imaginations, of which 
humanity must be cured as quickly a 
possible Emancipated trom the dea of 


God. this school entered upon a Wi d stee 


ple chase of negations pr voeatior 


incendiary paradoxes, and in the iro tred 
ie doctr 
ing that their only principle 
of 


only bond 


inaire s the V é nde d by 


ort 


protess 


the ab 


sence principle and in reality. their 


of union was the 
Christianity and of religion 


Aft 


greatest 


er Stirner, Laas developed with the 
talent 
positivism. 
and of 
in this and 
Positivism, 1882, 2 vol.):; but the absence 


of 


and boldness the ideas of 
The influence 


German of 


Darwin Herbert Spencer is very 


noticeable writer ( Ide alism 


all religious sentiment—a 


reproach 
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NEW 


cannot be addressed to the two em 
t Ei sh tl e) renders the expo 
mo ss em particularly lockKInNgG 
i this phy result at the 
» of ? na repares and cries 
IST in era, oO Vi 1 il : ( 
| efflo , on The pri tive 
t o ma S s Laas S ¢ n 
s re 1 res ( Ons thiposed upon 
Lhe hecess es of SO i or le 
M t ul fT) wnts, abstraction 
made of my duties.... Virtues are 
msand tal aptnesses eh 
ig an addition of pleasure into societ 
luch noise has een made about the 
‘ Ss Oot S ype iuer and Hartmann 
L l { t meadiey OF my Cc elf 
d He ( il qiatects ind con 
essin It is proper to note 
tan s re taken leSS S@€Prlously 
have found fewer adepts in Germany 
" oreign countries In th Vril 
\ ( Hart inn has devoted to the 
rus ¢ es ? rie displays SuUCTIL 1 ho 
ce e essence and history of Chris 
co ( 1 such a lain, and 
tles ener in the infalipbility 
wh SVS n chois a sort or re 
( Budd ! t i S seless to 
m kon matter, pessil sm 
ts condem1 yn in itself mes 
yin presence of the inex neuis 
rnd mMpel " ( need of hile hich 
i erealure 
leat e¢ impor nt polit cal changes 
1 place n Germany The revo 
on of 1848 h its luxuriant crop of 
) hn hopes vas Tollo ed by a violent 
! hich exercised considerable in 
! on the re fious movement The 
een the governments and thie 
t es of o odoxy became clos 
\ need was fe olLamore tal le and 
e Cl unity, which would serve 
" arm tor the preservation oj social 
l Moder | ology, ¢€ olved in the 
ne of the erudite and adopted by 
" aie ¢ SeS. Se med too spiritualis 
a too 1 ned | is denounced as 
dui ed for ecu vated minds 
st rf orget t it a sort of abyss 
i been dug in the eighteenth century 
‘ } ( ( ueu re and the wants 
e people at the Chureh had 
} > ip this LOVSS Hence 
iin minds the thought of a return 
e old dogmas of the age of the Refor 
nn 
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The governments, on their si 


i. return to the faith of t 


sidered 
the easiest, surest and most pron 
of keeping or of restoring their 
to that regime of passi\ e obedience 
flattered their despotic ambition 
consults iournalists, theolowiar 
more particularly the court preachy 
sisted upon the insufficieney and 
rers ot the theology which was ¢ 
ed W ie name of Schleiermache 
! ied the need of firmer eccles 
stitutions and more precise dog 
ormula These reactionary ten 


round a convenient ally in pietisn 


alone possessed associat ons and ( 
ble works engendered by Christian 
and hich almost alone had presery: 
intimate and ardent religious life | 


there came about a sort ot ision be 


‘ : 
pietism andthe new orthodoxy, theda 


ter and servant of political reactio} 


without their representatives being 
; oh. ie fe F 

entirely to resist the influence of m« 

ideas This allianee preached the n¢ 


keeping up the consciousnes 


sin. and thie necessity ot defending 

do« Lrine it ta ight onee more the ra 

darkening of human reason, and its 
iLeé 1i¢ ipacil 


) 
to understand and } 


divine things outside the Church and 
means of grace; it molested pastors a1 
professors s ispected of hie esy, and t 
lo al st violk ntly the movement ot t! 


| rical thoug] 


t 


MIDIS 


peopled the universities with reactiona 


protessors who had given proots of t 

orthodoxy and who bound themselves to 
} , 1 1 

make Knowledge march backward f 


Umkehi de r Wisse SE haft 
When in 1861 William I. 


his brother, first as Prinee-Regent ai 


succeed 


then as King, a cessation of the religiou 


reaction Was hoped for The new sovet 
eign is said to be animated with libera 
sentiments, a protector of the Freemasons 


and hostile to the feudal and pietist party 


of the court preachers But the absolu 
tistand bellicose character which his reign 
soon assumed destroyed all illusions so far 
as concerned his relations with the Church 
and the religious parties. During his coi 
flict wit} 


with the Parliament, Bismarck, t] 


Ch ince llor, had 


in the 


o seek support for 


his policy conservative party. In 


order to induce his master to stake the 
destinies of Prussia in the struggle, first 
with 
he was 


Austria and afterward with France, 


obliged to make the 


religious 

















THE 


vibrate The King his maste1 
» honesty, had seruples which do 
It was not until success had 
the policy of blood and iron 
iam had adopted with hesita 
t he fina ly pers inded himself 
is the envoy of Providenes the 


1t chosen bv Providence to chas 


enemies, and to accomp!| sh the 
ns which it had reserved for 
country highly favored of 

ye] Hence forward his fervor be 

e li ely und more rN St tiie 

ff the God of arn Ss, of the Ger 
(5 vd for whom floods of victorious 


d been shed, filled his proclama 
nd the ecclesiastical reaction could 
of seeing many triumphs 


natural that the Germans should 


ve been abie to resist a sentiment 
tie satisfaction when they saw 
] 


im of national unity finally re- 
ind the German Empire raised to 
of the first military and politi 
er of Europe It is natural that 
uuld have venerated the old Em 


ind that they should profess bound 


iration for the iron Chancellor, 
id of genius which guided the do 
‘m W hat is less compre hensible 
the intoxication of suecess should 


the Germans from realizing the 


rs which this new and unprecedent- 
tation involves. The theologians 
illy seem to have been literally 
n with blindness Not only have 
applauded the policy of inj istice and 
nee which, under pretext of annexa 
has reopened the era of armed con 
ts, but they have not seen that the 
ice of all liberties is a dear price to 

for the benefits of unity and political 
\n eminent publicist, Constantin 
‘antz, in a volume that attracted much 
l¢ ntion, The Religion of National Lib 
tlism, has pointed out to his compatri- 

the danger of this situation. W ith 
vurageous frankness and rare perspica- 

he has shown that Germany is grad 
ially replacing Christianity by a sort of 


worship of the nation, and substituting 





ustification by suecess in the place of 
justification by faith. The Church, which 
formed a salutary counterpoise to the na- 
tional evoism, has compl tely misunder 


stood the réle which circumstances im- 
posed upon it, thanks to the servility of 
its chiefs and thanks to excessive central- 
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ition. Instead of preaching moderation 
in victory, humility, and the fragility of 
earthly glory, the Church, if it has not 
ictually invited the German nation to 
bh down betore ts own triumphs, has 
it any rate neglected to warn it against 
dang rous nto eatio Ho evel re 
mav be the victories we have w n savs 
Herr Frant ve ca ot boast « it 
S| | rreatel victory wi ch ouid have 
consisted n con ering ourselves 1 « 
aer oO preserve nh equa mina even nh 
th midst o ( nost nhopec Ol Ss 
perity. § 1 ours S 
essentially part o Lie Spolla ¢ na 


which we brought back from France 


‘After the war of 1813,” savs Super 


intendent General Biichsel, ** there Was 
all over old Prussia a ne al n tr 
turning toward God and His word The 
war of 1870 mh ont us, 1t 18 tr | ( 

clory and many n iards, but the ¢ irch 


up to this d ivy has rece ved through the 
munificence of his Majestv the Emperor 
and King nothing but here and there a 
eannon wherewith to east a be But 
these bells do not help our recovery 

In the era of militarism upon WV ch 
we have entered,” writes another theolo 
mian, “our poor nation lets itself be eeved 
on against France to fight the hereditary 
enemy, as if it were needful to seek our 
hereditary enemies bevond our frontiers 
The purchase of Alsace and Lorraine has 
been paid with the last remnants of Ger 
man liberty, fidelity, and faith, and for 
the profit of an inevitable military despot 
ism. which takes an interest in nothing 
but its own aims, has money only for its 
own instruments, favors the reign of mam 
monism and materialism, and which can 


only end in the triumph of Oriental bar 


But such voices are isolated and lost 
amidst the general blind enthusiasn A 
large number of theologians, dazzled by 
the advantages which were to result for 
Protestantism from the foundation of an 
evangelical empire, thought it proper to 
abandon the system of parity hitherto ob- 
served toward the different faiths, and to 
raise frankly the standard of Protestant 





policy. The liberal and orthodox press 
almost entirely approved the war against 
Rome which the new empire began, under 
the name of Culturkampf, immediately 
after its foundation, hoping thus to have 
done with Ultramontanism, that second 


hereditary enemy, the constant ally of 
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eiph 

t partic Lib 

n Vv ¢ ¢ ed Great toing’s trom 
esti ( iws xpu oO ot the re 
orders, nomination and surveil 

oO the cl vy the rovernhine { 
i n Ol t seminaries ind 
lirection ¢ eligious instruction 
pwn as the May iWSs vhich the 

r of Publhie Won p, Herr Fa 

oh col ( irged With the 
rexecut x | narek S religious po 
7 Prussian ¢ in rs to 

icts did not confirm these hopes 
here the interference with the lib 

of the Catho Church provoked a 
il OF Interest nd Sympathy for that 
The ‘ mm of refractor 

{ ‘ P shons. the reat 
er oO pur es et vithout spirit 
succor, a ened rene ed eal mn 
e’s hear Pe eution has in 
ed power ot the Catholic party 
oportions which have alarmed its I 
es and astonished its friends. The 
rs of the Catholie provinces, esp 
n the R e country ave sent a 

t mass of deputies to the Prussian 
to t Reichstag under the 
ind energet ( iership of the old 


numerous 


Lions, ar nated with extraordinary 


ive covered Germany 


with or 


ms destined to put the Catholie 
mp upon all the itelleetual, econom 
ind chart e manifestations of mod 
eel iIntheirannual meetings they 
ou procia ed the res s ob 
dl il ( ed the adhere its bY 
mit im iS pron s | 1 Con 
t of the | , and favored by the 
ty of the publie, the expelled 
ers of the religious orders have come 
cluding also the Jesuits, whose 
ers ive more than doubled since 
e been officially proseribed 
it ersaries of the dogma of infal 
vy upon whom Bismarck counted to 
e campaign a nst Rome proved 
s and unpopular allies. Except 
rreat centres, thanks to the ad 
Lo the enll htened middle classes 
ire indifferent in matters of reli 
the Chureh of the Old Catholies, in 
‘ inten! ons ind of lead rs 
iv of all respect, ike Canon Dollin 
I B shop Re nkens, drags on a pre 
is and colorless existence. The fa 


vors and the endowments of 
ment do not take the place oT the 


ment of the faithful and the sx 
vhich piety knows how to in DOse 
itselT, espe ially when it is attacks 
ter ¢ glteen years of propaganda 1 
ber of Old Catholies in the whole G 
Emp re amounts only to 50,000 


the Roman Catholies number ne 


+ 


enteen millions, against thirty m 


Int ( face of these results. but esp 
inder pressure of the necess 


Lin oreign policy imposed by a ¢ 
f » > } 
O wllances, Prince von Bismare 

f ] 
venius is composed OL SUPPIeNeSsS as 1 
is ol oree, and who is arrested 
S¢ ples either of pring ipies O ol 
i . . 1] 
science, resolutely changed hiscourse 
party ot the centre was considered 


ciently influential to be admitted to be 
1fovernment party. Instead of ren 
nga negligible quantity, as it was « 


a ired to poe, it was able to treat on ¢ 


terms with the conservative and 


tional liberal parties, which are the 
supporters of tl e pol C\ of Lhe creat ( 
eellior The Protestant cons rvatives 
thie first to secede, and ve ed witha 
the abolition or the modification of the 
vime of the May laws After the atte 
against the iife ol the Kkmp ror Will 
I., and thanks to the threatening prog 
ot socialism, a trues vas made in 
religious struggle, and an alliance « 


Cl ided ror the de fence of conservallvé 
terests Herr Falek was dismissed 
succeeded by ministers full of indulgenc 
if not of zeal, for the re-establishment 


+ 


good relations between the Prussian s 


d the Catholie Church. If Prince 
Bismarck did not go to Canossa, he 
least treated with Pius ILX., and abo 
all with Leo XIII., on equal ten 
With that high intel ivgence which cha 
acterizes him, he comprehended that } 
could not dispense with the vrood othice 
of Rome for the consolidation of h S$ pol 
ical edifice The arbitration of the su 
cessor of St. Peter, invoked at the mo 
ment of the difficulty with Spain about 
the Caroline Islands, was the reward of 
the intervention of the Pope in the Reiclhis 
tag elections, and of his approval of the 
military armaments of the empire, that 
had become a menace and a dangel ror 


all Europe. Although everything did not 


take place in an absolutely correct man 
ie recent visit of the young 


ner during t 
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or William II 


igh the sovereign pontiff did not ob 


to the Vatican, and 


om him—which he doubtless did not 


vuarantees for the re-establish 


1is temporal power, atany rate the 

s between the « mpire and the Holy 
ave nothing to be desired at the 

moment The former is ready to 

it the last traces that may remain 
e wounds inflicted by the Cultur 
f and lavishes advances toward the 
taries of the Catholic Church, as well 
; of munificence destined to supply 
eas while on the other hand tne 
See uses all its influence to curb the 
neies toward independence or of op 
m on the part of the Centre and 
ider, die kleine Ewcellenz, as Herr 


thorst is called 


e Protestant Church thought to gain 
Culturkampf and the persecution 
Catholie Church, its disappointment 
been bitter In the first place, the 
laws placed it, thanks to the parity 
nh, in more complete dependence and 
er more severe state control than be 
and that too without the advantage 
e religious awakening which perse 
yn produced in the rival communion. 
me-serving, its adulation, its encour 
ments toward the state, have singu 

v impaired its prestige, and at the same 

» the political role played by its most 
ninent representatives has contributed 
discredit it in the eyes of those who 
animated by a purely religious spirit. 
ally, in these critical times, the irreme 
ible divisions which weaken the Prot- 
tant Church, the internal struggles of 
ich it is the theatre, have manifested 
emselves with humiliating evidence 
lhe ecclesiastical physiognomy of Ger 
ian Protestantism is very simple. The 
ects which in other countries play an im 
portant role and constitute a considerable 
factor in the development of religious life 
may here be neglected. The number of 
their adherents is not great in contempo 
rary Germany. 

To return to the official Church. It is 
scarcely possible to give any even approx 
imately exact statistics of the various 
parties which compose il and of the di 
verse tendencies that conflict within it. 
The liberals, who have a feeble majority 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, in the Palati 


nate, in the Duchy of Nassau, and in the 
duchies of Saxony, and who hold strong 
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minorities in Silesia and Brandenburg 
have their intellectual centres in Hei 

berg and Jena they are recruited from 
amonest the old ad sciples of Schleie 
macher and the descendants of the old ra 
tionalists; they march ina fairly compact 
troop under the banner of the Protestant 
Union \s for orthodoxy, it is split into 
three sections, which rarely unite in com 
mon action or aspirations On the telt 
wing the Centre party (Mittelpartei), un 
der the leade rship of Professor Beyselhla 
of Halle, and Professor Von der Goltz, of 
Berlin, includes cultivated and conecilia 
tory minds who are averse to sacrificing 
sclence Lo faith. show themseives lavol 
able, bDOLn In polities and in religion, to 
pariiamentary institutions, and willingly 


hold out their hand to the libe rals, whose 


raison détre and legal right in the 
Church they recognize, particularly when 
there is question of combating the threat 
ening manceuvres of Catholicism; they 
have even founded together an evangell 
eal alliance (Levande lischer Bund which 
has inseribed on its banner a minimum 
of dogmatic formule. On the other hand, 
the orthodox who are connected with the 
Positive Union will not hear of making 
concessions to the liberals, or of any work 
in common. They abide by a rigorous 
dogmatism on the basis of a sort of con 
sensus of all the positive elements that 


l 


can be borrowed either from Lutheran 
or reformed confessions At their head 
march the court preachers They are at 
present the dominant party in the high 
and lower councils, in the consistories, in 


Lhe sy nods, and in the universities Ki 
nally, on the right wing are the pure 
Lutherans, who have not joined the of 
ficial Chureh, or who have remained in it 
only in the hope of seeing the triumph of 
strict Lutheranism, such as it is enunci 
ated in the symbols of faith of the six 
teenth century, without the alloy of the 
reformed element and of the modern spir 
it If these latter sometimes march hand 
in hand with the partisans of the Positive 
Union, it is only in the interests of a con 
servative policy, and in order to help in 
the work of destroying the liberal parties 
But their attitude, although very bellicose, 
is in general more indeye ndent.than that 
of the orthodox who are attached to the 
court party and to the great aristocratic 
families 

In the middle of these groups the court 
preacner Adolf Stoecker occupies rather 
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an original positior He is a member of 
the Positive Union, but aims at a more 
radical reform of the Church In numer 
oO lectures and pamphlets, and in his 
maper the German Evangelical Ga 
ette, the best edited of all the German 
religious papers, this thorough but fanat 
ical Christian, whose real oratorical tal 
ent is unfortunately spoiled by a shocking 
crossness of lancuage, endeavors to com- 
bat the subversive theories of socialism by 
building up, on the basis of a monarchical 
ovalism which goes even so far as the 
deification of the sovereioen, the chimer 
ical edifice of a new society animated with 
a professedly Christian spirit, returning 
to the guilds of the 
Middle Ages, crying up the system of ultra 


corporations and 


protectionism, causing the state to decree 
obl ratory insurance organizations, nor 
mal hours of labor, progressive income 
tax, Sunday rest, and denouncing the Jews 
as the authors of all the misery that is born 
of modern industrialism and liberalism 
Backed up by the Anti-Semitic League, by 
the committee of the Berlin Home Mis 
sion, and by the not very numerous mem 
bers of the Christian working-men’s par 
tv, Herr Stoecker has played a certain 
role in Parliament It appears that his 
aim is nothing less than to undermine 
s 


e power ol 


t Prince von Bismarck, whom 
he accuses of too often making compacts 
with the adversaries of the positive faith 
and of conservatism by joining the na 
onal liberals, the bankers, and the 
Je journalists It has even been hint- 
ed that the power of Herr Stoecker will 
increase under the new reign, thanks 
to the influence that he exercises or did 
exercise over the Count and Countess von 
Waldersee, and through them over the 
Emperor William II. But the prestige, 
however great it may be, due to his fiery 
eloquence and to his devouring zeal, is 
already compromised by a certain number 
which have cast 
doubts, if not on the rectitude of his char 
acter, at least on the veracity of his asser- 
tions It is hardly probable that this 
prestige, so long as the great Chancel- 


of judiciary affairs, 


lor is alive, will succeed in alienating the 
both from his 
prudently conciliatory 
policy, and in throwing him into a se- 
ries of adventures in the wake of the 
party of the country squires, with their 
narrow conservatism and superannuated 
bigotry. 


young monarch person 


and from his 


In order to complete our sket 


must s: 


y a few words about the 1) 


theological movement In this 

also the positions taken up fifty yea 
have hardly been modified. The mi 
have succeeded each other in the ot} 
Minister of Public W orship in Pr 
and almost everywhere else, all ha 
vored orthodoxy The influence ot 
like Hengstenberg, Stahl, Hoffmann 
gel, in the Superior Ecclesiastical ( 
cil and at the court, the ecclesiastica 
rorism which they exercised, the ( 

inspections with their inquisitorial « 
acter, the monster petitions demat 
the protection of the prince for th« 

fessions of faith and the chastiseme) 
their adversaries, the composition ol 
examination commissions, the manne 
which nominations were made and 
ferment given—all contributed to d 
the élite of German youth from the ca 
of the Church ministry. The isola 
and diseredit of the theological faculti 
the universities became constantly n 
marked, the number and scientific va 


of theological works went on deer 
ing. All vacancies, with few exception 


were filled by orthodox professors 
as pastors were distinguished only in t 
domain of apologetic literature, the 
ductions of which inundated the Germa 
publishing market like a new deluge 
1831,out of every 1000 students there wi 
347 theologians in the Prussian univer 
ties; that is tosay, more than one-third 
1871 there were only 120 in 1000, or abo 
one-eighth. Of late years the proportio1 
of theological students hasincreased,owing 
to the excessive overcrowding of the libera 
careers, in which success has become mort 
and more difficult since the Krach that fol] 
lowed the fever of industrial enterprises 
in 1872. The ranks of the ministry have 
been momentarily swelled by all thoss 
whom the seductive conquest of millions 
has left perplexed or undeceived. We do 
not learn that the quality of the theologi 
cal candidates has risen with the quantity 
This cessation of strong production in 
theology, this abserice of great individu 
alities destined to take the place of men 
like Tholuck, Dorner, Rothe, Thomasius, 
Kahnis, this lassitude and disgust of the 
ology which have taken hold of the young 
generation, are alarming symptoms. His 
torical criticism is still studied, but with 
out great vigor, and only in the more and 


more limited field of erudition. 


pure 
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thought, thanks to the long 
f narrow and intolerant orthodoxy, 
to 


and turns in a monot 


anu 


were riveted the chain of 


f faith 
mS OL Talln 


rcie, Where 1t runs the risk Of ex 
for want of air and Space A 
on 1s So long in coming that it 


most hopele SS to ex pe ct one 


vet good-will is not wanting 
¢ the past ten years we have seen 
of a new school, which, taking its 
between orthodoxy and beral 


nounces between them a conellia 


ich Sechleiermacher and some of 


ad already all Go 


< to Kant, it 


empted. 
professes to deseend 
ther himself, and to take up tor 
efit of the young generations the 
ince of that great master of spirit 

[ts programme is full of prom 
ts object is to vanquish definitively 


rile antagonism between supernat 
faith 


ence, and to conquer an inde pen 


n and r 





tionalism, between 


provinee for rel FLOUS CONSCLOUSHeSS 


7 
incipating religion from all solidar 
th metaphysics, natural science, and 
cal erit 


icism 
chief of this sel is Albert Ritsehl, 
With 


of views, with scientific 


100] 
mer disciple of Baur. incon- 
le sublimity « 
and with great vig- 


the cele- 
expound- 


ness and serenity, 
nd conciseness of language 
d G6ttingen professor has 
s doctrine in lectures and in books 
1 have exercised considerable influ 
on theological thought both in Ger 

and abroad, and provoked lively 


Lroversies In various CaMips. 


tschl demonstrates that it is not al- 
ible to attach the same value to the 
nediate affirmations of religious con 


susness and to the secondary expla a 
In rec ommending this 
difficult 
the ground of 


ms of theology. 


ting, which and bold, 


seems 
Ritschl does not leave 


but 


ne 
ble, all those who have broken with 
e theory of the literal inspiration of the 
Scriptures understand that the scriptural 
aracter of a doctrine, for the Gottingen 
professor, is not founded on the use of such 


und such a word separated from its con- 
but the 


notions taken in their genesis and follow 


text, upon ensemble of biblical 


ed up in their organic development. The 


puerile naiveté with which people ima 
gine that they are establishing the biblical 


vuthority of a doctrine by the aid of a 


MOVEMENT 





fragmentary Scripture quotation is one of 
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disastrous | 


the 





most old : 
ioned orthodoxy and its tl eory ol mecha 
ical inspiration, from which the P) s 
tantism of the nineteenth century has so 
much difficulty in emancipating itself, to 
the great and double detriment of sei t 


and of faith 
Independently 


acter, taken in the new and definitive 


sense of this word, the practical ethic acy, 
the richness of its applications, are for the 


e touchstone 


Chureh th of each theolog 


cal doctrine By separating sharply the 
problems that interest only the school 
from the do@mas which have a direct im 
portance for Christian life we shall arrive 


al the conquest of a road and firm DASIS, 
on which a fruitful religious union can be 
consummated between the different par 
ties which divide the Church. This union, 


| 
which can never be realized by adminis 


trative measures and ecclesiastical rules, 
fruit of trt 


the 


will be the slowly matured 


religious convictions, and dearly 


of 
and indefatigable etfort 


bought recompense persevering study 


We cannot here set forth the still ve ry 


incomplete results which Ritschl and his 
disciples have achieved in t 


already he 


sense indicated We will merely Say that 


the defects of this school are those of the 


Germanic mind. In spite of its preten 
sions to precision, it is essentially wanting 
in clearness and simplicity, and does not 
sufficiently guard against voluntary equiv 


ocation. In its present form this theology 


will never become popular, in spite of its 
undeniable merits Indeed we may say 
in general that the German theologians 


do not apply themselves sufficiently to 
making themselves heard and understood 
by the people: they content themselves 
And while 
meditating and discuss 
to 


to accomplish W ith 


with being cabinet savants 


they are gravely 


ing, the nation, a stranger all these 


questions, 1s preparing 


Christianity a divoree, of which litera 


ture, the press, and numerous materialist 
and socialist writings reveal only too visi 
bly the forerunning signs. 

ife 
Germany discern a singular phenomenon 


Attentive observers of religious |] in 
which is assuming more and more alarm 


ing proportions. On the one hand, sta 
tisticsshow that ecclesiastical habits are far 
from being lost, so far as concerns partici 
pation in traditional acts and ceremonies 


At 
number of non-baptized children, it 


Hamburg, where there is the largest 


Was 
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at Ben HV out of 10,000; In the whole 
ot Germany, one in Prussia, 14 per cent 
imongst the Protestants, and 16 per cent 
amongst the Catholics In the census of 
187 se Who re stered themselves as 
prot ng no religion amounted to 16,980 


in 1880, to 30,249; and in 1885 this numben 
sank brusquely to 11,075 In Prussia, in 
ISS85 number of religious marriages 
was 90 per cent.; that of mixed marriages, 
in 88 per cent. of the cases 


the husband was Protestant and the wife 


Catholic No fluetuation is indicated in 
the ecclesiastical statistics for the year 
1887, ¢ ther for the n imber of re ligious 


burials (230.689), or for that of confirma 
tions or first communions (293,563), or for 
that of communicants (5 745,771 alone 
the divorced persons who have demanded 
the n ipt il benediction show an increase 


(1047 There were 2798 conversions to 





the Protestant Church 2023 Catholies 
240 Jews, 535 members of other commun! 
ties: 254 conversions to Catholicism, nine 


to .J idaism. 1335 to other religious com- 


On the other hand, almost everywhere 
there are complaints of notable diminution 
in church attendance. Many churches in 
the towns and in the countries are three 
quarters empt At Berlin, where there 
are only forty-seven churches and twenty 
seven chapels, with 50,000 seats, fora Prot 
estant population of nearly a million, the 
church service is very little attended. 
People go to the cathedral to hear the fine 
music und to see the Emperor W hen the 
liturgical service is over, there is a consid 
erable exodus more than half the congre 
ration woes away: and before the sermon 
isatanend there is a formidable rush tow 
ard the doors in order to cet rood places 
for seeing the imperial family go out. The 
service ends before empty benches; and at 
the celebration of the holy communion, 
which follows, there are often not a dozen 
communicants 


In the national mourning which mark 


ed the course of the funereal year 1888, 
religious sentiment had no part. What 
dominated at the time of the truly impos 
ing deathof William I. was admiration for 
this more than nonagenarian old man, who 
ended his life simply, and, so to speak, 
stoically, as he had lived: and when, after 
a short reign of ninety-nine days of con 
tinual martyrdom, Frederick III. in his 


turn sank into the grave, it was an im 


mense sentiment of pity, combine 
hearts of the best with r« vret a 
mature death of a prince in whon 
noble hopes were centred But 
thick crowd which on March 12th 
following days stood around the « 
to gaze upon the splendid mortuar 
oration, not the slightest devoutn 
to be remarked; and when the fune) 
tege passed on its way to Charlotte: 
between the falls of snow, very 
much as took their hats off All tl 
eigners who were present at this s 
cle were struck by this absence even « 
terior signs of piety. 

But to return to ecclesiastical stat 
In the contrast between the figures 


nishes and the actual reality we n 


wa \ 
a lesson of a nature to inspire us w 
most serious reflections. The re 
ceremonies which accompany eart! 
istence at its most solemn hours are 


served, together with the consecrate 
mulze, and even—as in the case of bay 
and confirmation—the traditional e1 

ments; but the life, the sincerity, the 
vor, of them are absent. Religion 
longer anything but a frame, or, : 
were, an empty vase from which the 

fume has vanished. The place of rel 

has been taken by morality in some ca 
and generally by what morality! In ot 
cases, literary and wsthetic culture, « 
cially music, with the exquisite joy 
procures, the refinements to which it t 
fies, but also with its insufficiency fr 

the point of view of inner discipline a 

moral hygiene, and for all that concen 
firmness of principles and the strong ten 
pering of character. For the great nu 

ber religion has been replaced by the cu/ 
of the nation, of that nation which is 

the act of bartering the treasures of s 

ence, poetry, and faith, through which 

has been so great in history, in exchang: 
for military and diplomatic glory, con 
quered by the sacrifices and exposed to t! 
vicissitudes that all know, and which a 
prudent minds fear. But the patrioti 
sentiment, even when raised to its highes 
power, even when clairvoyant and disin 
terested, cannot fill the room of exiled re 
ligion, or, what is still worse, of falsifie 
and perverted religion. More than : 


al 


i 
counterpoise of religion in order not to de 
generate into chauvinism. The Gospel, 
properly understood and rightly practised, 
is this counterpoise. 


4 
other sentiments, patriotism needs tl 
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at the prese nt moment in Germany accomplished vhat a triumph and 


Gospel is not the great question A what an apology for the Reformation 


int Emperor made Germany unit This we will admit, but on one « 

the arbiter of the destinies of the tion, namely, that the moral conscience 
vorld. At a sign from Berlin all) which engendered the Reformation s 
ons and all the sovereigns trem not make shipwreck in this grand t1 


This Germany, which uncireumspect umph, and that Germany, reversing the 
uns attempt to confine within the motto of its Chancellor, shall acquire the 
n of ideas, has shown that it can conviction. in spite of contrary appear 
rare practical sense, and gather ances, which are only ephe meral and illu 
ody laurels that grow on battle- sory.that in the end right is stronger than 
That which the Holy Roman Em- might, and that what raises a nation is 


ould never realize, a son of Luther justice. 


VOLCES 
BY RICHARD E. BURTON 


\ MAN died yest rnight To-dav the town 
A 


Makes mention of his taking off, and sums 


His virtues and his failings. On the street, 

Midst many barterings at d lures of trade 

In homes where he was known, in busy marts, 
Or public places where the commonweal 

Gathers the town-folk ip and down his name 

Is spoke of In as Various Ways of speech 

As are the voices various sounding it: 
Grut!f-throated bass, shrill treble of old age, 

Soft sibilancy of a woman's tongue, 

Or reed-like utterance of a little child. 

Thus one, his mate in business: ‘‘ Ah! a shrewd 
Dry head was that; much loss to us, much loss. 
And as for heart wise shrug of shoulders now— 
“Well, “tis but little quoted here on “change.” 
Another, who had summered with him onée 
In leisure-time: ** A right good fellow gone! 
Tis true, he liked his ease; but who does not 
For me, give me the man that Horace loved, 
Who deemed it wise to fool when seasonable.” 

A tiny one who oft had found great store 

Of sweetmeats in his hand, and, prized far less, 
Great store of tenderness within his heart 

**Oh, won't he come and see us any more 

His surpliced pastor, bound to save his soul, 
Balanced a bit by inconsistencies 

He thought he saw, in private to his wife: 

** Alas, poor soul! if only he had grasped 

That matter of the creed, and made us sure! 

But then—his heart was right, and God is good.” 
And one, a woman, who had found his arms 

An all-protecting shelter through long years, 

Said naught, but kissed the tokens he had left, 
And dreamt of heaven for his sake alone. 
Meanwhile, what was this man, and what his place 3 
You ask, confused by all this Babel talk 

Of here and yonder, from his fellow-men. 

I am as ignorant as any one 

Whose speech you heard, and yet I loved him well. 
Nay, ask me not: ask only God. He knows. 
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A LITTLE JOURNEY 


\ 
‘I said that the wort s created anew 
| ror ¢ ery person Who is in love There 
Ss therefore this constant miracie of a new 
ea nie eart It does not de 
1 i upon the seasons The subtie torce 
in everv human being, more or 
I e, has 1 s power, as if love were 
( y Lb pring e pervading nature if 
capable transtiorming it Is 
sa e g (lan t be used more 
nee Once spent, does the world to 
en succeeding experimenter in it become 
old and stal We say the world is old 
In one sense, the real sense to eve ry per 
son no older t n the lives lived 
In it at any given me If it is always 
Passi iway, it is always being renewed 
Every time a youth looks love in a maid 
ens eves, and sees the timid appealing re 
Lurn « Line i) ersa passion the world 
‘ ose | » IS ist as certainly created 
is | is on the rst morning, in all its 
colior, odo! SOY ireshil ess, promise This 
8 e@ ¢ tral mystery of life 


neconsciously to herself Margaret had 
orked this miracle Never before did 


the tle town look so bright: never before 
iS e exactiv such a color on the 
hills—sentiment is so pale compared with 
re did her home appear 
oO sweet never before was there such a 
line eestasy in the coming of spring 
For all this, home-coming, after the first 


excitement of arrival is over, is apt to be 
du The mind is so occupied with other 
emotions that the friends even seem a 
little commonplace and unresponsive, and 
tine is tame. Out of such a whirl 
of new experiences to return and find that 
that the old duties 
Margaret 


had eagerly leaped from the earriage to 


noth has happened ; 


es are waiting! 


and responsibiliti 


t ow herself into her aunts arms vhat 
' eet welcome it is, that of kiss!—and vet 

Ss before the greeting Was over she 
felt alone There was that in the affee 


onate calmness of Miss Forsythe that 


seemed to chill the Flow and fey 


er of pas 
sion in her new world And she had 


nothing to tell. Everything had changed, 


and she must behave as if nothing had 


happened. She must take up her old life 


the interests of the neighborhood. Even 


* Begun in Ay 





WORLD.* 


IN THE 


le circle of people she loys 
peared distant from her at the me 
impossible it seemed to bring the 
the rushing current of her life. The 
in getting her back again she cou 
doubt, nor the personal affection 
which she was welcomed But 

New England atmosphere a little 


W hat 


‘I ne re 


as the flavor she missed in 
The t 


return of a fan whicl 


xt day a letter came 
ror it Was the 
Henderson had carried off in his po 
from the opera. W hat a wonderful 

} handwriting, j 


it vas nis the first 


from him! Miss Forsythe saw in 


politeness Kor Margaret it outwe 
the town of Brandon It lay in 
lap as she sat at her chamber win 


ooking out over the landscape wi! 


was beginning to be flushed with a 


creen There was a robin on the la 
anda blackbird singing in the pine G 
not, happy day,”’ she said, with tears 
her eyes She took up the brief let 
and read it again Was he really h 
* truly And she answered the lett 


swiftly and with no hesitation, but wit 
throbbing heart It was a civil ackno 
that was all. 


have read it aloud in the Exchange. B 


ledoment Henderson m 
what color, what charming turns of 
pression, what of herself, had the girl put 
into it, that gave him such a thrill o 
W hat secret 


power has a woman to make a Commo! 


pleasure when he read it 


phrase so glow with her very self ? 

Here was something in her life that was 
her own, a secret, a hope, and vet a trem 
ulous anticipation to be guarded almost 
from herself. It colored everything; it 
was always, whatever she was doing o1 
saying, present, like an air that one unco) 
sciously hums for days after it has caug 
his faney Blessed be the capacity of bi 
ing fond and foolish! If that letter was 
under her pillow at night, if this new r 
velation was last in her thought as she 
fell asleep, if it mingled with the song of 
the birds in the spring morning, as some 
creat rood pervading the world, is there 
anything distinguishing in such an ex 
perience that it should be dwelt on? And 
if there were questionings and little panics 
of doubt, did not these moments also re 


yril number, 1889 

















A LITTLE 


“I 


iargaret 


} . if 
hnerseil 


to 


e hours of happy dreaming 


more certainly 


tioning’s no doubt there were, and, 
serious questionings For habit is 
is Strong as love, and the odd ways 
ind of thought will reassert them 


n a thoughtful mind, and reason 
sist on analyzing passion and even 


lually the home life and every-day 
to their 
ind proportions. It wi: 
interesting and 


sts began assume natural 


iS SO Sweet 


this home life, 


ine 


verish There was time for reading 


or turning over things in the mind, 
or those interchanges of feeling and 
is, by the fireside; she was not re 
i to be always on dress parade, in 
| or person, always keyed up to make 
pression or receive one: how much 
and sounder was Morgan's view of 
orld, 
than that prevalent in the talk where 


How 


the personal 


allowing for his kindly eyni 


ad lately been! sincere and 


y and free ran 


s in this little neighborhood! 


eur 
In the 
fact. that the daily love and affection 
er and interest in her were taken for 
ted she realized the difference between 
position here and that among newer 
ds who showed more open admira- 
Little by little there was a readjustment. 
comparison, the city life, with its inten- 

of action to ap 
real, mixed, turbid 
was 


and feeling, began 
ir distant, not 


en frivolous 


so 


And 


nishing part of this pageant ? 


Henderson a 
Was his 
ire less distinct as the days went by? 
could not be affirmed. Love is sucha 
ttle juggler, and likes, now and again, to 
etend to be so reasonable and judicious. 
If there had 
een a letter now and then, on any excuse, 
would have more dis 
nothing the flame exactly 
ike a letter; it has intention, personality, 
And the little excitement of it 
Once a week gets to be twice a 
week, three times, four times, and then 
And then a day without a letter is 
such a blank, and so full of fear! What 
can have happened? Is he ill? Has he 
changed? The opium habit is nothing to 
the letter habit between Not 
that Margaret expected a letter. Indeed 
reason told her that it had not gone so far 
as that. sut she should see him. She felt 
sure of that. 


There were no more letters. 


ie nexus been 


net: feeds 


secrecy. 


Crows, 


dai ve 


lovers. 


And the thougdt filled all 
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the vacant places in her ima ition ¢ 
the tTuture 

And vet she thought she was s« ng 
him more clearly than when he is With 
her. Oh wise young woman! She fancied 
she was deliberating looking at ife with 
great prudence It must be one’s own 
fault if one makes a radical mistake in 
marriage. She was watching the mar 
ried people about her with more interest 

the Morgans, our own household, Mi 
Fletcher; and besides, her aunt, whose 


even and cheerful life lacked this experi 
It to do 


ones feelings control, not 


this, to 


to be 


these intervals of 


ence, IS SO WIS Keep 


In too 
hasty! Everybody has 
That is the 


mistakes 


reason there are so 


prudence. 
few 
all 


I dare say that these retlections and 


deliberations in the maidenly mind were 


almost unconscious to herself; 


lt 


certainly 


unacknowledged was her imagina 


tion that she was following, and scarce 
ly a distinct reality or intention. She 
thought of Henderson, and he gave a 
certain personality, vivid maybe, to that 
dream of the future which we all in 


youth indulge; but she would have shrunk 
to We 


olten deceive 


from owning this even herself 


deceive ourselves as as we 


others. Margaret would have repudiated 
with some warmth any intimation that 
her heart, and 


she had lost 


predicting the practical 


was really 
POSss1 bilities of 
that loss, and she would have been quite 
in thinking that she 


honest with herself 


was still mistress of her own feeling. 


Later on she would know, and delight to 
confess, that her destiny was fixed at a 
certain hour, at a certain moment, in New 
run 
And 
she would have been right and also wrong 
that. For but 
events the first have 
faded, and been taken little account of in 
her life 


York, for subsequent events would 
back to that like links in a chain 
in for those subsequent 
impression would 
Iam more and more convinced 
that men and women act more upon im 
pulse and less upon deep reflection and 
self-examination than the analytic novel 
ists would have us believe, duly weighing 
motives and balancing considerations ; 
and that and 
much less thoroughly than they 
suppose they do. There is a great deal of 
I am convinced, about the 

ggles and self-conflicts. The 

reader may know that Margaret was hope 
lessly in love, because he knows every 


men women know them 


selves 


exaggeration, 
inward strug 
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thing mut that charming girl would have 


“ ed and vounded to the most 
ndignant humiliation if she had fancied 


it er Trends thought that Nay, more, 


Henderson had at this moment made 


hy ette i proposal ror ner hand her im 
puise would have been to repudiate the 
offer as unjustified by anything that had 


iken place, and she vould no do bt have 
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nite step: and, besides. she ple 


self to think that she did not | 
own mind He had not asked if hy 
come; he had said he was con 


really there was no answer to that 
fore she put it out of her mind 
curious mental process we have it 

th a matter that is all the time 


f 


stratum of our existence And 






































































































































































































But something occurred, while she was 


mood, that did not shock her maid 


‘ selt-conseciousness, nor throw her 
nto antagonism, but which did bring her 
ice to face with a possible reality And 


> iS Simply the receipt of a letter 
rom Henderson; not a love-letter—far 


enough Trom that but one in which there 


1 certain one and intention that 


the most inexperienced would recognize 
as possibly serious Aside from the an 
nouncement in the letter, the very Tact of 
writing it was significant, conveying an 


intimation that the reader might be inter 


ested in what concerned the writer The 
letter was longer than it need have been, 
for one thing, as if the pen, once started 
on ts errand, ran on con amore The 


vriter was coming to Brandon: business, 


o be sure. was the excuse: but why should 


een necessary to announce to her 
a business visit There crept into the 
letter somehow a rood deal about his daily 
life, linked, to be sure, with mention of 
piaces und people in which she had re 
centiy an interest He had been in Wash 
ington, and there were slight sketches of 
vell-known characters in Congress and 
in the government: he had been in Chi 
cago, and even as far as Denver, and there 
ere little pictures of scenes that might 
amuse hie r The re Was ho special mys 
terv about all this travel and hurrying 
from place to piace, but it gave Margaret 
a sense of varied and large occupations 
that she did not understand Through it 
all there was the personality that had 
been recently so much in her thoughts 
tle was coming That was a very solid 
fact that she must meet And she did 
not doubt that he was coming to see her, 
and soon That was a definite and very 
ditferent idea from the dim belief that he 


would come some time He had signed 
oe 


himself hers ** faithfully 

It was a letter that could not be answer 
ed like the other one For it raised ques 
tions and prospects, and the thousand 
doubts that make one hesitate in any defi 





actually serious; if she was refl 
Was conscious of be Inge jud Cla 
ive 

But in this period of calm and ref! 
it was impossible that a woman « 
garet’s habits and temperament 
not attempt to settie in her mit 


that life was yonder of which 


little taste what was the career tha 
derson had marked out for himse 
were his principles; what were the 
ods and reasons of his evident s 
Endeavoring in her clear mind to s 
the person, about whose personal 
was so fondly foolish, from his seh: 
which she so dimly comprehended 
applying to his somewhat hazy o« 
tions her simple moral test, were 
schemes quite legitimate? Perhaps 
did not go so far as this; but what 
read in the newspapers of money 
ing in these days made her secretly 
easy, and she found herself wishing 
he were definitely practising some 
fession, or engaged in some one solid 
cupation 

In the little parliament at our ho 
where everything, first and last, was ov 
hauled and brought to judgment, withou 
it must 


ve confessed, any visible effect « 
anything, one evening a common “in 
dent” of the day started the conversati 

It was an admiring account in a newsp 
per of a brilliant operation by which thie 
or four men had suddenly become mi 
lomarres 

‘I don’t see,” said my wife, ‘‘ any mi 
tion in this account of the thousands who 
have been reduced to poverty by this 0} 
eration 

‘*No,” said Morgan; ‘“‘that is not 
teresting.” 

But it would be very interesting to 
me,” Mrs. Fletcher remarked. ‘Is there 
any protection, Mr. Morgan, for peopl 
who have invested their little property 

a Yes: the law as 

‘But suppose your money is all invest 
ed, say in a railway, and something goes 
wrong, where are you to get the money 
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lawyer according to his adroitness 
If we only evoked the aid of a lawyer in 


1 just cause, the lawyers would have less 


odo. Usually and naturally the _ best 


ilent goes with the biggest fees 


— It seems to me.’ said my W ife, musing 
long, in her way, on parallel lines, ‘‘ that 
t to be a limit to the amount of 
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DSOoO- 


there ough 
property one man can get into his a 
lute possession, to say nothing of the meth 
ods by which he gets it.” 
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Oh, one 1S an operation, and the oth 


It is a shame How ean people per 
mit it Ou ppose Mrs. Fletcher, a wreck 
er should steal your money that way 


iat 


[ was thinking of tl 
I never saw Margaret more disturbed 
out of all propor mm, I thought, to the 
cause For we had talked a hundred 

times about such things 
‘Do you think all men who are what 


vou Ca operat 


ng@ around are like that 


‘Oh no,” I said Probably most men 


who are engaged in what is generally 
called speculation are doing what seems 
to them a perfectly legitimate business. It 
isa common way of making a fortune.’ 
You see, Margaret,”’ Morgan explain 
ed. ‘‘ when people in trade buy anything, 


they expect to sell it for more than they 


It seems to me,” Margaret replied, 
more calmly, ‘that a great deal of what 
you men call business is j ist trying to 
vet other people's money, and doesn't help 
anv bodyv or prod ice anything 

Oh, that is keeping up the cireula 


tion, preventing stagnation 

And that is the use of brokers in grain 
and stocks ?’ 

‘* Partly They are commonly the 
agents that others use to keep themselves 


om Stagnation 


I cannot see any good in it,”’ Margaret 


pers sted ‘“No one seems to have the 
things he buys or sells. I don’t under 
stand it 


That is because you are a woman, if 
you will pardon me for saying it. Men 
don’t need to have things in hand: busi 
ness is done on faith and credit, and when 
a transaction is over, they settle up and 
pay the difference, without the trouble of 
transporting things back and forth 

‘*T know you are chaffing me, Mr. Mor 
van But L should eall that betting.” 

Oh, there is a risk in everything you 
do. But you see it is really paying for a 
difference of knowledge or opinion 

‘Would you buy stocks that Way 
‘What way ?” 

Why, agreeing to pay for your differ- 

ence of opinion as you call it—not really 


ng any stock at all 


‘I never did But I have bought 
stocks and sold them pretty soon, if I 
| 


could make anything by the sale. Al 


merchants act on that principle.’ 


* Well,” said Margaret, dim] 
the sophistry of this, ** I don’t und: 
business morality 

7 Nobody does, Margaret. Mc 
go by the law The Golden Rul 
to be s ispended by a more than two 
vol 

[t was by such inquiries, lead 
many talks of this sort, that Margare 
groping in her mind for the solu 
what might become to her a_ pers 
question Consciously she did not ¢ 
Henderson's integrity or his hono 
sne was perplexed about the wor 
which she had recently had a g 
and it was im possible to separate 
from it Subjected to an absolute] 
experience, stirred as her heart had 
been before by any man—a fact w 
once irritated and pleased her—slx 
following the law of her own 1 
while she was still her own mistré 
ponder these thin 


rS and to bring her 
son to the guidance of her feeling \ 
it 1s probable that she did not at all | 
the strength of her feeling, or hav: 
conception of the real power of love 
how little the head has to do with t 
great passion of life, the intensity 
which the poets have never in the | 
exaggerated. If she thought of Mr. Ly: 
occasionally, of his white face and pit 
look of suffering that day, she could n 
after all, make it real or permanently se) 
ous. Indeed she was sure that no em 
tion could so master her. And yets 
looked forward to Henderson's coming 
with a sort of nervous apprehensio1 


amounting almost to dread. 


XL. 

It was the susceptible time of the yea 
for plants, for birds, for maids: all inno 
cent natural impulses respond to the sub 
tle influence of spring. One may wel 
gauge his advance in selfishness, world 
liness, and sin by his loss of this annua 
susceptibility, by the failure of this swee 
appeal to touch his heart. One must be 
very far gone if some note of it does not 
for a moment bring back the tenderest 
recollections of the days of joyous inno 
cence 

Even the city, with its mass of ston 
and brick, rectangles, straight lines, dust, 
noise, and fever of activity, is penetrated 
by this divine suggestion of the renewal 
of life. You can searcely open a window 
without letting in a breath of it; the south 
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twitter of a sparrow, the rustle 


in the squares, the smell of the 





und of some strugeling pliant in 
he note of a distant hand-organ 
yy distance, are begelling a long 
vouth, for green tields, for love 
nen walked down the Avenue with 
Lon a SpPrihese morning she LiITMOST 
erself believe that an unworldly 
1 this simple-hearted gentleman 
e should come into his title and 
~ vould be more to ner liking than 
st brilliant suecess in piace and 
th Henderson Unfortunat 
ring intluence also s the 
attractiveness of the only man 
id ever taken her shallow faney 
fortunately the same note of na 


iggested to Mr. Lyon the contrast 
s artificial piece of loveliness with 
ynestie life of which he dreamed 
or Margaret, she opened her heart 
spring without reserve It iS 
Che soft maples had a purple tinge 
estnuts showed color, Lhe appie 
were in bloom (all the air was full 
eir erfiume the blackbirds were 
ering in convention in the tall oaks 
right leaves and the flowering shrubs 
live with the twittering and Sing 
of darting birds. The soft fleecy 
ids, hovering as over a world just 
ited, seemed to make near and parti 
in the seene the delicate blue of the 
Margare Ll remember the morn 
vas Standing on her plaZZa, as I DASS 
1rough the neighborhood drive, with 
iy of apple blossoms in her hand 
the moment she seemed to embody 


he maiden purity of the scene, all its 


| said, laughing, 


se 


We shall have to have you painted 
S spring.” 
But spring isn’t painted at all,” she 


eplied, holding blossoms, 


up the apple 


nd coming down the piazza with a d 


‘* And so it won't 


permane nt.” 


t We want some 


LO 


thing Was bdDeMInning 


iy, When a carriage passed, going to our 


house. ‘‘I think that be Hender 


must 
son 


‘** Ah!” she exclaimed. Her sunny face 


clouded at once, and she turned to go in 
as | hurried away 
lt vas Mr. Henderson, and there was 


at least pretence enough of business to oe 


cupy us, with Mr. Morgan, the greater part 


of the day It was not till late the 


in 
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afternoon that Henderson appeared t t 
member that Margaret as In the ne 
borhood, and spoke oft bis intention 
ealling My wife pointed out the 1 ) 
him across the grounds ind watched i 
eisurelV Wa ne amone the tree 


was out ot sigh 

What an agreeable man Mr. He ! 
son she said, turning to mit most 
ceompantonadle und t und vet, my 
dear, Lm olad he is ho mV husbva l 
You _ ‘ { Tit ery { I ere i i 
ur of conviction about this remark, as il 
it vere Lhe result ot deep re le« Oll a d 
comparison, and it as empha ed DV tlie 
Littl possessory act oO readjyusting my 
necktre one of tue most subtie ot Temale 


flatteries 

But who wanted him to 
: ‘Married women have 
L the 


would 


band I asked 


the oddest habit of going abou world 


i@ men they 


Do they 


out t not like 


married need contin 
ially to justify themselves 

‘No: 
You never Can 


they congratulate { 


understand 


Mv first thou 


WoOoTnan W iit 


I confess | cannot 
about attractive 
qu 
did 1 


an 
iintance I make is n 


iol Marry 


} . 
itl 


‘I dare say not You area LNCONSIS 
ent, you men. But you are the least so 
of any man in the world, I do believ 

It would be difficult to say W hether the 


spring seemed more or less clo 


} morning 


rious to Margaret hen she went in-doors, 
but its serenity was gone It was like the 
premon tion in nature of a change pene 
put the apple blossoms in water and 
placed the jug on the table, tu ng it 
about half a dozen time moving he 
head from side to side to get the effect 
When it was exactly right, she said to 
her aunt, who sat sewing in the bay in 
dow, in a perfectly indifferent tone, Vi 
Fairchild just passed here, and said that 
Mr Henderson had come 

Ah! Her aunt did not It her eyes 


appear to attach the 
i 
Margaret was annoyed at 


Irom her work, or 


least importance to this 
of 
seemed 


Her 


knowledge 


mendous piece 
hat 
indifference 


the 


news. 


to her an assumed 


nerves itn 


had arri ved, that 


were 
that he 


xt house, that 


quivering W 
he 


was in the ne he might be 


here any moment—the man who had en 
tered into her whole life—and the an 
nouncement was no more to her aunt than 
if she had said it rained. She was pro 
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voked at herself that she should be so dis 


turbed, yes, annoyed, at his proximity. 


She wished he had not come—not to-day, 
at any rate She looked about for some 
thing to do, and began to rearrange this 
ul trifle in the sitting-room, which 

e had perfect arranged once before in 
the morning, movil rabout here and there 
In a rather purposeiess manner, until her 
sunt looked up and for a moment follow 


ed her movements, till Margaret left the 


roon In her own chamber she sat by 
the open W ndow and tried to think, but 
there was no orderly mental process; in 


vgin she tried to run over in her mind 


the past month and all her reflections and 
vise resolves She heard the eall of the 
birds, she ll aled the odor of the hew 
year, she was conscious of all that was 


rracious and inviting in the fresh scene, 
but in her sub-consciousness there was 
Oniv one thoucnt he was there he was 
coniung phe LOOK up her sewing, but Lhe 


needle paused in the stitch, and she found 


herself looking away across the lawn to 
Lilie ilis she took up a book, but the 
words had no meaning, read and re-read 
Live mas she vould He is there he iscom 
ng And what of it? Why should she 
be so disturbed She was uncommitted, 
she was mistress of her own actions 
Had she not been coolly judging his con 
duct She despised herself for being so 
nervous and unsettled If he was com 


ing. why did he not come?) Why was he 


waiting so iong she arose impatiently 
and went down-stairs. There was a ne 
cessity of doing something 


“Is there anything that you want from 
town, auntie?” 
Nothing that I know of. Are you 


Lowe il 


No, unless you have an errand It is 
such a fine day that it seems a pity to stay 
inh doors 


Well, I would walk if I were you 


But she did not go She went instead to 
her room He might come any moment 
She ought not to run away. And yet 
she wished she were away. He said he 
was coming on business Was it not, 


then, a pretence? She felt humiliated in 
the idea of waiting for him if the business 
were not a pretence 

How insensible men are! What amere 
subordinate thing to them in life is the 
love of a woman! Yes, evidently busi 
ness was more important to him than any 


thing else. He must know that she was 


waiting. And she blushed to her 
the very possibility that he should 


such a thine. She was not waitiz 
was lunch-time. She excused hers« 
the next moment she was angry tl 
had not gone down as usual, It 


for him to come. He would cert 
come immediately after lunch. She 

not see him. She hoped never to ser 
She rose in haste, put on her hat, pul 


carefully, turning and returnin 


the glass, selected fresh gloves, and 
down-stairs 


‘*[Tm going, auntie, fora walk toto 


The walk was a long one. She « 
back tired. It was late in the after 
Her aunt was quietly reading. She 


ed to ask her nothing: Mr. Henders 
not been there. Why had he writt 
her ? 

Oh, the Fairchilds want us to e 
over to dinner,” said Miss Fors Lne, 
out looking up. 

‘lL hope you will go, auntie. Is) 
mind being alone.” 

“Why? It’s perfectly informal. M 
Henderson happeus to be there.’ 

‘I’m too stupid. But you must 
Mr. Henderson, in New York, express: 
the greatest desire to make your acqua 
ance.” 

Miss Forsythe smiled. ‘I suppose |] 
has come up on purpose. But, dear, y: 
must go to chaperon me. It would hard 
ly be civil not to go, when you knew M1 
Henderson in New York, and the Fa 
childs want to make it agreeable for 
him 

‘Why, auntie, it is just a_ busines: 
visit I'm too tired to make the effort 
It musi be this spring weather.”’ 

Perhaps it was. It is so unfortunate 
that the spring, which begets so many de 
sires, brings the languor that defeats thei 
execution But there is a limit to the 
responsibility even of spring for a wo 
man’s moods Just as Margaret spoke 
she saw, through the open window, Hen 
derson coming across the lawn, walking 
briskly, but evidently not inattentive to 
the charm of the laridseape. It was his 
springy step, his athletic figure, and, as 
he came nearer, the joyous anticipation 
in his face. And it was so sudden, so un 
expected—the vision so long looked for! 
There was no time for flight, had she 
wanted to avoid him; he was on the piaz 


za; he was at the open door. Her hand 
went quickly to her heart to still the rap- 
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er, which might be 
e from joy 


from pain and 
not teil 


id imagined their possible meeting 


she could 
times, and it was not at all 
to 


recelve 


Ine 


ought ive him coldly, 


it to 


rece 


him 


. , 
0 kindly, she 
to receive him indifferently 
he was, how he was 


handsome 
could have obeyed the impulse of 
nent I am not sure but she wo 
i, and east herself face downwar 


here and cried a little and thank 


for him He was in the room 
nanner there was no hesitation, in 
ression no uncertainty His face 


l v1 


nh pleasure, and there was so 
open admiration in his eyes that 
ret, conscious of it 
eared that her aunt would notice it 
1e met him calmly enough, frank 
igh. The quickness with which a 
n can pull herself together under 

reumstances Is testimony to her 
or fibre 
ve been looking across here 


ever 
the 
over, 


morning,” he said, as soon as 
shaking and introduction were 
\ lve only this minute been released.” 
4 this. but 
the 


unconscious 


vas no air of apology in 


sate intimation of Impatience at 


And still what an 


1 man 1s! 
[ thought perhaps you had returned,” 
Margaret, aunt was just 


we were with 


“until iS 


my 

no me asked to dine 
Henderson gave her a quick glance. 

Was it possible she thought he could go 
iv without seeing her ? 

Yes, and I was commissioned to bring 

uu over when you are ready.” 

[ will not keep you waiting long, Mr 
Henderson,” interposed Miss Forsythe, out 
f the woodness of her heart. Na: My niece 
is been taking a long walk, and this de 
itating spring weather—” 

‘*Oh, since the sun has gone away, I 
think I'm quite up to the exertion, since 


you wish it, auntie ’—a speech that made 
Henderson stare again, wholly unable to 

ymprehend the reason of an indirection, 
which he had 


all day impatient for this moment. 


could feel—he who been 
There 
was a little talk about the country and 
the city at this season, mainly sustained 
Miss Forsythe and Henderson, and 


then he was lef 


by 
alone. 

‘‘Of course you should go, Margaret,” 
said her aunt, as they went upstairs; ‘‘it 
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would not be at all the 


Lhing 
And what 


leave vou here a tne, han 


engaging fe 


Mr. Hend 


Yes, he acts very much like a man 


LLOW PSO 1S 


and Margaret was gone into her 


room 
(70 There was not force enou 

the commonwealth, without eallinge out 
the militia, to keep Margaret from going 
to the dinner. She stopped a moment in 
the middle of her chamber to think Sie 
had almost forgotten how he looked ; 
eyes, his smile Dear me! how the birds 
were singing outside, and how fresh t 

world was And she would not hurry 


No doubt he yVouia Wa 
He w: 


below, perhaps 


could wait 


He 
] 


now any length of time for her 


in the house, in the 


room 


looking out of the window, perhaps read 


Ing, perhaps spying about at her knick 


knacks—she would like to look in at 


aoor a Was GO 


Ot co 


moment to see what he 


irse was here her, and all 
As she sata 


e of her bed retilect 


had 


he to see 


the business was a pretext 
moment upon the ed; 


ing what to put on, she a little 


that she had been doing him in} istice In 
her thought But it was only for an in 
stant He was here. She was not in the 
least flurried Indeed, her mental pro 
cesses were never ciearer than when she 


settled upon her simple toilet, made as it 


was in every detail with the sure instinet 


of a woman who dresses for her lover. 


Heavens! what a miserable day it had 


He 


Perhaps 


been, what a rebellious day! ought 
to be punished for it somehow 
the rose she put in her hair was part of 

But he 
happy she was 


the punishment. should not see 


how sne would be CIVIL, 


and just a little reserved; it was so likea 
man to make a woman wait all day and 
then think he could smooth it all over 


simply by appearing 
But somehow in Henderson's presence 
id 


natural, direct, 


little theories of conduct d not 


He un 


atfected, his pleasure in being with her 


these 


apply. was too 


was so evident! He seemed to brush aside 
the little defences and subterfuges. There 
was this about him that appeared to her 
admirable, and in contrast with her own 


hesitating indirection, that whatever he 


wanted, money, or position, or the love of 
woman, he went straight to his object with 
unconsciousness that failure was possible. 
Even in walking across the grounds in the 
soft sunset light, and chatting easily, their 
established most 


relations seemed 


on a 
natural basis, and Margaret found herself 












— 


ee meer 
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n to the simple enjovment of 
yu She vas not only happy. but 
rits rose to expressible cayety 


ran nto tl humor of bad nage 
i Lor spiritu elation, in which all 
d po e Pe rhaps she ree 
d in herself it Henderson saw in 
\ ere Was all access 
ale ess [ol er aun the dear thing 
e li ippeared so colorless 
ii sone e) ‘ ! 


th Mat 


( ner; her high spirits infected 


raret so radiant 


ind the listening and the talk 

ere oO the best that the company 
¢ [ remembered it afterward, 
from anything special that was said, 
from its flow of high animal spinits, 
ie electric, responsive mood every 
iS In no topie carried too far, and 
chance notes o seriousness setting 


sparkling comments on affairs 


derson’s talk had the notable flavor 
rect contact wittl fe, and very little 
e speculative ana retiective tone ofl 
ins no was always generalizing 

1 ol ng adpout if He had just come 
West, and h off-hand sketches 

had a sp il cvnicism, not in the 
\demnat \ mere rood natured 


) nee ind in contrast to Morgan Ss 


a ng and rather pitvying cynicism 
le me that he did not belleve in his 


as much as Morgan did; but | 


d that Man ret ONLY Sa in his at 
de a tolerant knowledge of the world 
Are the peo on the borde r as bad 

t ure epres ted Shie asked 
( tainiy not much worse than they 
nt themselves he replied: [sup 
t ditferenes s that men feel less 

1 t t 


It is something more than that,’ add 


I i There is a sort of drift 
( ’ 1 I i! ind devil-may care-ism 
( ition t ro ! ud unce of it 

that sn't so bad as the siag’ it 
pia if es i I i ‘ Cs 


remember you said Mr Morea 
men go West to get rid of their 


i 
\s New Yorke rs fo to K rope to get 


of their future Henderson inquired, 

linge the phrase 

Yes Morgan turned to Margaret 
ess there 18 a Satisiaction some 


n placing the width of a continent 
en a man and what he has done. 


ought that one of the most popular 


erses in the Psalter, on the border, must 


he one that savs—-you will 
quote it right ‘Look how wid 
Kast is from the West; so far hat 
our sins from us.’” 

That is dreadful, exclaimed 
ret ‘To think of you spend 
time in the service picking oO 
to nit other people!” 

[t sounds as if you had man 
t was Henderson’s comment 

No; that quiet Mr. Lyon po 
out to me when we were talki 
Montana He had been there 
By-the-way, Mr. Henderson,” n 


lo vou know what has becon 


asked, 
Mr. Lyon 
[ believe he is about to go hon 
| fancied Miss Eschelle m ohit 


vy about that,’’ Mors 


something to si 


marked 

Perhaps, if she were asked. Bu 
Lyon appeared rather indifferent to \ 
ican attractions 

Margaret looked quickly at Hend 

as he said this, and then ventured, a 
sly ly, ‘*She seemed to appreciate his 
hess 

Yes; Miss Eschelle has an eyé 
vroodness.’ 


This was said without change ol 


tenance, but it convinced the listene 
Carmen was understood 

And yet,” said Margaret, with a 
air of temerity, “you seem to be 
rood friends.’ 

Oh, she 1s very charitable; she 
I suppose what is good in me: and 
spare you the trouble of remarking that 
must necessarily be very sharp-sighted 

And I’m not going to destroy ve 
iliusion by telling you her real opin 
of you,” Margaret retorted. 

Henderson begged to know what it v 
but Margaret evaded the question by ne 
raillery What did she care at the n 
ment what Carmen thought of Hend: 
son W hat did either of them care 
they were saying, so long as there was 
some personal flavor in the talk! W 
it not enough to talk to each other, to se 
each other 

As we sat afterward upon the piazza 
with our cigars, inhaling the odor of thie 
apple blossoms, and yielding ourselves 
according to our age, to the influence of 
the mild night, Margaret was in the high 
spirits which accompany the expectation 
of bliss, without the sobering effect of its 


responsibility. Love itself is very seri 








A LITTLE 


full 
And it was all gayety that night. 


it the overture is of freakish 


| constituted ours¢ lves a ouard of 


to Miss Forsythe and Margaret when 
ent to their cottage, and there w 
lea in the 
walked 


as 
e-taking 
Margaret 
ind they 


moonlight. 
with Hen 
little behind, 
sad no reason to suppose that they 
the that they 
the ordinary question of their being 


Ire 


lagged a 


speaking of stars, or 


d. I doubt if they saw the stars 
How one remembers little 
‘ur like the 


trifles 


gay bird notes of the 


scenes that are repeated 
the 


of opera! Ie 


some 


Mar- 
pretext, 


im see 


now, on bantering 
had said 
the blush 


How charm- 


back, after we 


Food 


giye Henderson rose 
worn in her hair. 
girl was in this freakish action! 
vou think he for 


wife,when we were alone. 


IS vood enough 
isked my 


Vho is good enough for whom?” J] 


vawn revealing my want of senti- 

Von t 
as you pretend.” 

Well, if I am not so blind as I pre- 

1, though I did not pretend to be blind, 


be stupid You are not so 


ypose that is mainly her concern 
But I wish she had cared for Lyon.” 
Pe aps Lyon did not care for her,” 


rvested. 


rh 


You never see anything. Lyon was 


oble fellow. 

{ didn’t deny that. But how 
know about Lyon, my dear? 1 
ird you that you 

isn’t your husband.” 
Don’t be silly. I think 


las very serious intentions.” 


was [| 
hever 


he 


—. 
Say were fiaa 


Henderson 


‘I hope he isn’t frivolous,” I said 
“Well It isn’t a joking mat 
and you pretend to be of 
Margaret!” 
So that 


What do 


t do vou 


, you are. 
so fond 
is another thing I pretend? 
you want to do? Which 


want me to make my enemy 


me 


vy telling him or her that the other isn't 
rood enough ? 

‘IT don’t want you to do anything, ex 
cept to be reasonable, and sympathize.” 

‘Oh, [sympathize all round. I assure 
you I’ve no doubt you are quite right.’ 
And in this way I crawled out of the dis 
cussion, as usual 

What a pretty simile it is, comparing 
life toa river, because rivers are so differ 
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There 


flow eagerly 


ent! are 


the calm 
from the 


streams that 


youthful sources, 


join a kindred flood, and go placidly to 
the sea 


_ only broadening 
getting 
without a 


and deep hn 
and very muddy at times, bu 
rapid or a ia There are 
others that flow carelessly 


Vv in the upper 
\ine, begin to ripple and dance, then 
lich 


friends sta 


SUNS! 


run swiftly, and rush into rapids in wl 


there 1S no escape (thoug! 


nd 
the banks 
ataract. 


and the seeth 


weeping and imploring on 
fro l 
Then 


the awfu plunge of the ce 
there is the tumult 
the exciting race 


Ing’, 


and through 
the cafion, the whirlpools and the pas 


rage 


sions of love and reve 


ations of character 


and finally, let us hope, the happy emer 


gence nto the lake Of a serene Lift 


A nd 


that 


the more interesting rivers 


are those 
have tumults and ¢ xperiences 

I knew 
day 


well the 
was over that it was too late for 


rescue of Margaret or Henderson. TI 


enougn before next 


the 

were in the rapids,and would have r 

jected any friendly rope thrown to draw 

them And notwithstanding the 
my wife, I confess that I] 


h the renuimeness 


ashore. 
doubts of had 
so much sympathy wit 


that I 
natures rushing to their fate. 


of it enjoyed this shock of two 
Was 
streams 


W hen 


and 


strong 


1 


living 
hesitate when they come together ¢ 


it too sudden ? Do two 


they join they join, and mingle rec 
oncile themselves afterward. It is only 
that languidly in parallel 


, and meet, if they meet at all, by 


canals 


ines 


flow 
Lhe 
orderly contrivance of a lock. 

In the morning the two were off for a 
stroll. There isa hill from which a most 
extensive prospect is had of the city, the 
teeming valley, with a villages 
and 


score of 


innumerable white spires, of forests 


and meadows and 


It was a view 


broken mountain 
that Margaret the 
night before had promised to show Hen 
derson, that hat to her 
was the loveliest landscape in the world. 
W hether 


know 


ranges, 


he might see w 


they saw the view I do not 


But 1 know the rock from which 
it is best seen, and could fancy Margaret 
sitting there with her face turned toward 
it and her hands folded in her | 


Henderson sitting, half turned away. from 


ap, and 


it, looking in her face. There is an apple 
It was in bloom, and 
all the invitation of spring was in the air. 


orchard just below. 


That he saw all the glorious prospect re 
flected in her mobile face I do not doubt 


If 


—all the nobility and tenderness of it. 
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HARPER'S 


| SHOULD lead ye 
maze were you t 


NEW 





o) ta Lt) Lhat I ur 
e and ¢ ectation | 


at the Forsythe’s 
talk with 
been of 


nmed 





( that wood man came over in a 
reat flutter, and is closeted with m 
( Oo at tne ¢ 1 of the interview had 
° 
inh alr ¢ mvste is in rlance It was 
é é ya yman’s day, and my advice 
s not ted, even if my presence 
erated \ I heard my wife say 
throug the ope ¢ door, as the consul 
wion aed iS | hope she knows her 
own n ad fu before anything is de 
( ed 
As tot o] ects of this anxiety. they 
- x 1} the veranda ot the cottage 
quite unconscious of the necessity of di 
4 oil nto their own ! nds He was seat 
ed. and she is leaning against the rail 
yn ich the honevsuckle climbed, 
DD ng a flower in pieces 
{ s such Sho time I have nown 
vo ie wa i YY aS lf in apoilog ior 
er oO 1 Tee g 
Yes, in on way and he leaned for 
vard nd broke his sentence with a lit 
: tle ) | think | nust have known 
you 1 some pre-ex Stent s le 
Perhaps And yet, in another way, it 
Set 1 i ole month, you Knoy 
And 1 crirl la da little in her irn 
it is t lo st month I ever knew, 


fies ' a ol 

Was I oug tn't to have said that 

But do you »w, Mr. Henderson, 

uu seem totally different from any other 

man I ever l That this was a pro 

ound and or il discovery there could 

» doubt from the conviction vith 

\ if is announced ‘| felt from 
‘ t that I could trust you 
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uu throu 


cha tangled 


» follow me into even 

4+} | 
to the iInnumerabie 
have been made to 


arize the processes by 


is brought to its con 
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There was a wistful look in 


timidity self deprec lation. wors 
Henderson rose and stood ne il 
she looked ip while he took 

flower from her hand. Ther 


answer to 


and in 


thi 
LILIS, 








ind the all 





ODSeCrV: 


it might have been Given: b 


moment Miss Forsythe Was seen | 
toward them through the shrubbe: 
came straight to where they sto 
New England directness 


One hand she 


an air of 
termination. CAVE 


Margaret e 


e other to 


sayed to speak, but tears were in hi 
and her lips trembled: the words 
not come She regarded them for 


stant with all the overflowing afi 


of a quarter of a century of repre 


und then quickly turned and we 


I 


1 moment thev followed her Heay 
with them! 

After Henderson had made his 
adieux at our house and gone, befor 


sun was down, Margaret came over 


came swiftly into the room, gave 


kiss as | rose to greet her, with a dé 


if 


pay if 


ful impersonality, as she owed a 


somewhere and must at 


men who are so much left out of 
fairs have 


occasionally to thank 
for a merciful moment—seized my 


and dragged her to her room. 
| 


couldn’t wait another moment 
. . . , 
said,as she threw herself on my 
bosom in a passion of tears [ an 


happy he 
And she 


est calamity in the world. 


is so noble, and I love him 
the or 
And 


sobbed as if it were 


ifter a little, in reply to a question 
women are never more practical tha 
such a crisis: “‘Oh no; not for a lo 


long, 


Not 


cir] looked 


ng time. vefore autumn 
through her ¢ 


if she expe ected to be admired 


this heroism 


And I have no doubt s 
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clusion. The literature of the subject is 
: : 
at once exhaustive and exhausting. 
Within a few years the wet plates hav« 
largely given place to the dry, and it has 
been delusively suggested, possibly by a far 
sighted commercial enterprise, that any 





EXPERIENCES OF AN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


can take a creditable picture. As a was immediately assured that modern in 
quence,a host of amateurs have aris- vention had at last reduced photography 
o have ignorantly worshipped the to a mere matter of routine. <A 
needed to do, so 1 was assured, was 


ind coaxed him to doa great deal of ; 
of which he is probably ashamed. low the 
manuals, and he would soon find himse 


instructions laid down in 

ist infest the highways and by ways 
ition, making Nature almost sorry the astonished and happy possessor of 
e ver condescended to show her numberless mementos of A summer vaca 
d sick at heart that she can possi- tion 
they were the result of an unpardonable 


but 


Mistakes were sometimes made 


ok as she is sometimes represented 


vself. I confess to having had in carelessness, and in my case that was not 
vast a desire to look into the scien supposable [ had absol itely nothing to 
ements of the problem more thor do except to expose the plate properly, 


common, but my ardor develop it 
it, tone and fix the prints skilfully and 


then I should be master of the art 


han is with judicious care, print from 


somewhat dampened when I found, 
meditating on this simple theorem 
couple of hours,12 Ag1+6 Ag No,+ this fell on my unac 
O—6 Ago 1+5 Ac, 1+5 Ao1+6 H sweetly solemn sound, and I 


the nonce that I had yet to learn the 


‘ustomed ear with a 


forgot tor 


that it did not present itself to my 

with that lucidity which I am apt meaning of the words developing, toning 
joy on some other subjects. I safely fixing, and printing. With a dim feeling 
ided that the gentleman wl ade that the impatient world had waited long 


lation Was entirely correct, and that enough 
ld be verging on impertinence to genius could do, I purchased everything 


for me to show it what a real 


corroborate his statement by any necessary to a complete outfit, and quite 


imber of articles which I have up to 


demonstration of my own. The an 
found no earth]y use Tor, 


nator of this puzzle is Lecturer on this moment 
‘ttographie Chemistry at the Imperial and probably shall not while my 
of Vienna, and is ac strong enough to focus a landscape The 


truths, of liberality of my commere 


eves are 


ical Academy 


omed to deal in axiomatic al friend in ad 
ch this must be one, as every thought- vising me concerning what I 
ind will instantly discover. Ihave have was simply astounding 

esire to doubt his statement, not the of a very delightful interview my w: 
ist in the world, for I have great respect let had a lean and hungry look, and 
mystery. Acquiescing, therefore, in’ was still indebted to my *‘ guide, photog 


most cordial manner in the profound 
| beautiful truth contained in the amount 
‘by and lens, a dozen dry plates, a cart load of 


rapher, and friend” to a considerable 


I had purchased a fine camera 


ove hieroglyphies, and inspired thereb: 
» exercise my own creative faculty, [I chemicals,and innumerable et cetera, and 
ive produced a proposition which, it I retired with the boundless hope of a re 


i 


spl ndent future The wheels of my char 


ems to me, is equally self-evident, viz 

1MaTEu R+o0U Tf I t=$20 This iot had not yet touched the corduroy road 
equation interested me exceedingly, and which lay between me and the achieve 
I proceeded at once to investigate the in ment of my purpose, and which was des 


tricacies of the chemical combinations of 


! 


tined to jolt every bone of my body out 
the white of an egg and washing soda of place, and reduce me morally to the 
consistency of a jelly-fish. 

My home for the summer was on the 


shore of Casco Bay, in Maine. With 
twenty or thirty rocky and sandy islands 


My personal experiences must needs be 
sung in the minor key. Had I not been 
possessed of qualities which somewhat re 
semble obstinacy of purpose I would have 
sunk into a photographie grave long in view, it was easy to find lovely spots 
since. which seemed anxious to be transferred 

Fired with zeal to put all the beautiful to glass. I restrained my impetuosity, 
nooks and corners of the world into one however, until I had gleaned from my 
manuals some indistinct idea of the con 


vast picture-book, I hied me to a large 
dealer in cameras. Perhaps it is unne- 
cessary to say that I was received with flat 
tering consideration, for I took my wallet 
out at the beginning of the interview,and oxalate 


ditions to be observed before a picture 
could be obtained. I knew that after the 
sun had done his part of the work, the 
of potash and the protosulphite 
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of iron and the hy posulphite of soda were 
to be skilfully harnessed, not abreast DY 
anv means, a mistake to which beginners 
ire too prone, but tandem, that they 
might draw the unwiliing image from 
its | ng-place in the nitrate of silver on 


the dry plate, but such malignant cireum 
stances got control of me that I actually 


tried twenty-two times before I succeeded 


in producing any picture at al W heth 
er | was unusually stupid—an intimation 
to vhich I am not over hospita le or 

er the cunning powers of the air 
took especial pains to balk me, I cannot 
Sa a ime and avail, SO frequently that 


the harrowing remembrance of those un 


happy days almost makes each individual 
hair stand on end, I put the plate into 


? 
chemical number one, carefully prepared 
according to the formula which my friend 


the merchant assured me admitted of no 


pos ie mistake und watched with anx 
ous delicht the out es of beauty iS 
{ ¢ red Vilh astonis nay spidi V into 
view, and just an equal number of times 
mi heart sank, and Lexpre ssed an opinion 
remarkable for its candor, though it need 


not be repeated here, when a dull gray 


cloud gradually overspread the plate ike 
a thick sheet of lead and mv picture dis 
appeared into the regions of the unknown 


I tried to resuscitate it bv pouring a por 

tion of every chemical I had upon its face, 

but in no instance was I able to eall it 
’ 


back Ll siched, | even spoke of 


myself 
vith opprobrious epithets, but it availed 
not On other occasions the developer 
did its work more deli verately, and | was 
charmed with the bit of landscape that be 
came visible, but when I put the plate 
into the soda a change occurred, and it 
grew blacker and blacker, until at last, 
when I removed it and held it up to the 


11g | h iWad bv S pane ol clear W indow 


glass, with not a vestige of anything on 


it The leneth of exposure was of course 

~ e age a 
my first stumbling-block, as it 1s to all 
amateurs I sought information very 


diligently on this subject, but somehow 
photographers ilways evaded it, and 
though I discussed the matter with a very 
eminent artist fora full half-hour, leame 
away with a dull feeling of dense igno 
rance inmy heart. I was told that every 
thing depends on the time of day, the state 
of the atmosphere, the cloudiness of the 
sky, and manv other things which I have 
forgotten, and when I insisted that he 
ought to be able to tell me within sixty 
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minutes of the right time, he 
smiled, and answered that in one i: 
his camera was in position in g¢ 
Trinity Chureh for twenty-four 
before the light made its impression 
that in another instance a perfect 
was taken by the flash from two Li 
jars, or in about the twenty-fou 
sandth part of a second 

With these two extremes 11 


focussed my lens on a dwelling 
removed the cap and waited fifteen 
utes It was a bright, cloudless day 
the sun was shining in a blaze of 

my back. The picture which was t 
sult of the experiment was not in « 
respect a suceess. as mv fellow-crafts 


can easily guess, for when it came o 


Y t 
the developing bath it looked like a 

g fd srusted clay, With here 
there a splash of black, but with the 
so far in the remote background ui 
Was quite invisible My perplexity 
increased by this experience Being 
removed from any professional frie 
could not decide whether the ex posur 
been too long or too short. I reasor 
from the slender premises at my comma 
that the sun ought not to be stinted as 
time, and if I was generous with him 
would, in turn, be generous with me, at 
do the work thoroughly well. The gro 
ly ignorant may not be aware of the 
that the sun had finished his task at t 
end of about three seconds, and he spe 
the remaining fourteen minutes and fift 


se 





seconds in spoiling the picture o 
of revenge for my stupidity. 

I try to get one afternoon a week 
a photographie tramp, and it refreshes m« 
for all the other days of sedentary toi 
Within half an hour of my residence: 
there are little nooks and corners waitin 
to be copied on sensitized paper. I pa 
up my valuables, rush for the cars, at 
enter at once on a new life. 

Let me describe one of my trips, and 
perhaps some forlorn and shipw recked or 
health-wrecked brother will go and do 
likewise. It was a beautiful day in De 
cember, and the air had a crispness in it 
which made one’s blood tingle. I was 
in the midst of some frightfully tangled 
work. I had tugged at it with desperate 
earnestness, or rather earnest desperation, 
but it was obstinate, and would not allow 
a single ray of daylight to penetrate. My 
brain felt as if it were slowly undergoing 
ossification, with the process pretty well 
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As l stood looking out ¢ 


which commands a view 
I felt an indefinable dr 


and then | 


I said to mvself 
yes inquiring |y on the tripod 


lo s Perhaps, and 


ay 
] 


MOOKnCU 


seemed 


t 


really as though it were 


yung tor “a day out So I at 
t about packing up, not enthusiasti 
@ that 
stop this transmuta 
ten lead Half 


the Weeha 


ut with a feelin L must have 


ve in order to 

my 
uur afterward l wa 
boat. 


id somehow got the impression that 


brain into mo 


son 
erry 
eehawken I could take the cars up 
then 
but | 


n 


er—the present station had not 


ruaLit ror a dozen miles or so 


d out 


found t 


foun my mistake I made 


and there w: a 


vat 
road, and that I had wan 


Not 


ton 


nd ho rai 


{into a section of Deutschland 


} 
a condemned vessel was in s 


hn to try my prentice hand, nor 


goed urchin to grin 


= 
iV Pa 


I took his picture. Here was 


1a indeed. Shanties there were 


if, ] 
dreadfully commonplace 


L sought 


spair information in a 


which seemed to be so filled 


by 


ithan of a woman and an icht 


nhvVvosau 


of a man that there was hardly room 
to sit do They paid no sort of 


Vn 


regarding me per 


ition to me at first, 


: a peddler wanting to barter his 


as 


for Schweizerkise and Schwarzes 
ral, 

Is there any stable near by 
ed to ask. 


* Nein,” 


seemed 


replied Leviathan voice 
to that I 


to be served up as Kalbfleisch. 


In a 


meu Say was In good 


maibion 


‘But,” I persisted, ‘‘isn’t there a horse 


n this region I can hire 


‘Only one, and he ist mein,” answer 
ed she. 

‘Could you have him tackled up, and 
convey me to the 
tion ?’ I asked 


‘'Yah,”’ 


‘** How much 2” 


nearest railroad sta- 


very deliberatels p raps.” 
She looked at me, wondering whether I 
vas peddler or prince, and then, as though 
she had struck an average, replied, ‘*Two 
tollar.”’ 
Good! Fetch him along, and I'll be 
off.” 
The boy driver and I reached Schuetzen 


Park in due time, traversing the dreariest 
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road, and Thi ander ing 


swamp 


Good place for fe 


suggested 


The little sphinx at my 


le ' 
hors¢ a resounding blow 
and simply answered, ** You bet 

When we reached the park I persu 
the vo ith to stand at the horse’s head 
minutes I had a of 
the | and 


most dilapidated wagon imagin: 


in a few picture 


funniest boy, argest horse 


ible 


Then came the hunt for subjects 


a group of men standing on the platform 


of the station-house, so I brought nu \ lens 
to be 


professional emphasis 


ar on them, and cried out, with true 


Gentlemen, one instant, if you ple 


One, two, three, and the 
and I 


Work 1S 


“Thanks, gentlemen beg 


pack up 
i. 


iced 


was ho sooner done 


+ f 


Then I took a bit of winding road, a 


int where two arching trees inter 


" 
pO 


their branches, and it 
than up of wild laughing 


from 


came 


the 


a troop 


S silk factory, on their way 


to lunch They cathered about me like 


so many bees 
Shall I take you virls I asked 


Such a scream! and off they scampered 
The 


liarities which no mere man can compre 


feminine gender, however, has pecu 


hend, and in a fe minutes they came 


rushing back, stood tog in a very 


in chorus. ‘Mister, 


pretty 


Froup, and said 


you may Of course | complied 

By 
gloriously 
thea 
tite, 


resemble that 


this time I was tired, healthily and 
tired. The bright, 
ir was brisk and fresh, and the appe 
had to 
of americanus 


in the spring, after winter's hibernation. 


Was 


sun 


which been dormant. began 


the Ursus 
moral, physical, 
to feel the effects 


the new 


My whole interior being 


and intellectual—began 


of the and experience, 
and 


assured that a photographic apparatus, 


tramp 
I almost renewed my youth [ am 
with its delightful allurements, is a more 
valuable possession than Aladdin’s lamp, 
iemist’s elixir 


it 


an ounce vial of the ale 


Well, I had just 


I was wondering what I should do next, 


or 


one dry plate le 


Vila 


when I heard a voice behind me, attuned 
to the true Celtic accent 
‘Say, misther! say, 

I to find 

: 1. eck elit 
meanly clad, but with 
great 


misther 
youngish 
a bright 


eagerness 


turned a voman, 


her and 


feature. 


eve 








We my cood woman, what is it 

She summoned all her resolution, and 
while the blood mantled her cheek, she 
asked an outburst of motherly af 
fection 

*Misthe r, W | ve tak me babby 

I « fess to being touched by the pathos 
Of that appeal I had suddenly come into 
contact tha genuine bit of the best kind 
of human nature Of course I melted at 
once 

lt give me great pieasure, n id 

am, to take a picture of your baby,” I 
answered 

Pine ac tally cante red on her way back 
to the shanty iich the husband and 
child had converted into a home. One 
thin however, and a very important 
one, she had altogether forgotten. It did 
I occur to he so creat was her eager 
nes til Ss neal reached the house, 
and then she came to a standstill as sud 
denly as though she had run against a 
stone wall | tin my heart that some 
strange contingeney had arisen, and the 


feeling was contirmed 


tremu 


ousness, she crie 
Misther, how mu 
The desire to have 
‘babby ’ had part V CI 


that this is 
} 


‘ 


a mercenal 


that the mercen 


mine 








vhen, with pathetic 
d out. 

h will it be?” 

the } that 
‘owded out the fact 
| deter 


ary side should not 


niet ot 


ure 


y world 









FOR 
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pe visible on this occasion 


at 


back, 
. Nothing. 


She started once more into the 


screamed 


t 


madam, nothing a 


but I heard her say, *‘ Thank God 
enough!” and I chuckled to mvs: 


ing taken for a professional seek 


dimes and quarters of poor peopl 


| took both mother and eh 
the picture 1s one of my best nd 
one of my most valuable souve) 
travel 

When I reached my study ir Oo 





was thoroughly worn out and jaded 
sun had dipped below the Jerse + 
which made my horizon line, and I] 
gloriously and refreshingly used up 

a five hours jaunt behind me l 
cood story to tell my friends who « 
in the evening, Six pictures While 
wouldn't part with for money, and 
precious memory of a happy motl 
face. The fresh air was in my 
and that night ] slept the sleep of an 
who has done his duty to his fellows 
to himself When I wrestled with 


tangled problem, the next morning, | 
surprised to find that it was not so n 
of a problem after all 

I but bit of advice for 
men of sedentary habits, viz., go and 


likewise. 


have one 








> 
> 


ARE 


MA‘ 


TO 





BE. 





# if 


NEAST now thine eyes on this surpassing view 


Of mountain, shore, and sea 
Drink deep the woodland air, the elysian blue, 
For days that are to be. 
int on the inner chambers of thy brain 


Le 


Not for this day alone of Nat 
thou in transport qua 


The winged and glittering 


near oceans 


“« Away! 


arn 
‘ awa 


( 





‘ 
t 


Has 


\ 


bay 
lumberou 


s refrain, 


l 


y 
¢ 


s cup 
{} 


] 
nea 


Far hence thy spirit shall be lifted up 
By this one perfect draught. 


Al 


And in the rainless hills the brooks are 


Tl 


id through 


a golden haze 


in years to come, 


When the long summers burn, 


The glory will return 


en thou shalt heay the 
Across the harbor bar 
And the blue ripple ot t 
Shall glisten from afar 


For this is Nature’s largess: 


Splendor of land or 


Ss 


dumb, 
cool sea billows break 


lake 


he mountain 


color, tone, 
a, 


All that she once reveals, becomes thine own 





For days that are to be. 


I 


fy Ek came to the ranch 
) on a handsome Ken 


bred 


tucky thorough 1 
and asked for work. 
He wasa big, bearded 
fe low 
eves and an expres 


oe og sion that 


connhndadence 


with honest 
inspired 
Mr.John 
Alston, the owner of 

ICI , eyed him over 

from crown to spur, noted 
the firmness of his seat in 
the saddle, the capable set 
of 
and be 


knee and bridle arm, 
ing short-handed, 
engaged him on the spot. 
He said that his name 
was ‘* Bud” Lightwood 
When the other men 
heard it they grinned. 
The word *‘ bud’ 


ed an initial state, whilst 


sucare st 


stalwart growth before them appear 
fibrous and well seasoned. The North 
irolinian offered explanation 

‘It's brother,” ‘*We-un eall 
her kids thet a-way back in ther ole North 
te—* bud’ *Tain't 


s name. foolishness, 


he said. 


N and ‘sis,’ 
Thet 
jut thar ain’t no cormplaint agin er man 


ing er brother, ez I kin see. Most of us 


you know. 


would be 


ir, or hev been.” 
logic, and the 
of them accepted it 

Indeed, for a six-foot 
fellow with the muscles of a prize-fighter 
to go about the world labelled so pacifical- 
ly was felt to bea wood thine. 

The men 
sobriquet was no misnomer. 


This was sound 
three 
vithout hesitation. 


men 


there 


were 


that Bud's 
He was es 
sentially a big-natured man, quiet and 
taciturn, but quick in perception, instant 
in helpfulness 

‘** Bud comfortable ter git along 
with,” observed the Carolinian, reflective- 
ly. ‘* He'll help ten men afore he'll hin- 


soon discovered 


air 


der one, an’ he’s handy, an’ easy to satis- 
fy. But—he'd be an ugly fellow to fool 
with arter he war crossed 
relentin’, an’ dangerous. He's mountain 
bred, an’ storms with thet sort are apt ter 
be harrycanes, an’ destructive.” 


slow, an’ on- 


LIE. 


LELLAND 


‘He 


hisn,”’ 


“s powerful fond of that 
remarked 
‘Ther 


T’other night, 


Tom Brent 


Texan ain't nothin’ t 


her whe n th 
zard W ) howlin’ 


the 


} 
b e and see 


round, Bud 


vlt to go 


middle oO’ the to 
if she was v 


He 


to cover 


about her arm 


the 


enough, and skeered. 


took 


blank oi vn bunk her. 


da 


but he had slipped out of the hut 


mind to offer him one of mine too, 
be fore I 


good. I 


one over into his bunk, though 


could get my eves open jung 


, while he 


one was comin’ by 
Mollie's stall 
and Bud 


his breast, 


This evening J 
of 


} 
nsicae, 


was @ 
the stable, and the door 
ypen I could 


the 


was ¢ 
had 
l 


see 


head ava 


mare's nst 


and was petting her like she’d been a 


woman 
The third stoe 
low 


black 


] 
KmMan, a ) 


slippery-looking 


from Vermont, with 
hair 
laughed out aloud 

** What darned foolishness!” 
**not the 


and an Opaque Complexion, 
scoffed he; 
that’s 


money 


takin’ keer of the mare 


the animal worth 
She's thorough bred, and fleet as 


sense, for is 


a deer: 


she be worth a sight of 


must 
But the 
show otf or sappiness, all of it 


money. 
sentimental business is rubbish 
He laugh- 
ed again 

The other men did not join in the de- 
rision. Perhaps sentiment, even connect- 
ed with a horse, did not appear to them 
“rubbish” after all. 

Bud rode into the yard on Mollie. The 
men watched her as she stepped along, 
raising her dainty feet high, and arching 
her rainbow. A 


high degree” she was, 


such 


neck like a ‘lady of 


and her air and 
carriage proclaimed the fact. 
“Blue all 


he came by her?” 


rrass over. I wonder how 

It was the Texan who spoke. 

“Tm to 
much money she’s worth too.” 

Abe Myers pushed back his hat and 
pocketed his hands. He never let false 
notions of delicacy stand in the way of ob 
taining information by the direct method. 
When Bud joined the group under the big 
cottonwood, where they lounged waiting 
for the dinner-horn to sound, he opened 
fire at once 

‘‘Say, Bud, where'd you get that pic- 


roing ask him And how 
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ture o’ a mare ? You don’t look like er 
fellow rolling in affluence, and she is 
orth a good deal, I guess 
Bud smiled, and a glow of pleasure 
his eves Even suggested ap 


preciation of his favorite was grateful to 


Yes, she’s er picture,” he assented, 
and worth a good deal too, I reckon 
I didn’t buy her A fellow from Ken 
tucky came down with a drove through 
e lower counties about five years back. 

1 was ranchin’ with a fellow down thar, 
and the drover stopped along of us for a 
bit He was ailin’ when he got to the 
ranch, an’ took to his bed in my hut It 
turned out to be a rattlin’ case of small- 
pox, an’ it about broke us up The other 
men vamosed double-quick, leaving me an’ 
Jim Curtis, my boss, ther bag to hold 


We done the best 


an’ after a bit he pulled through all ri 


» could for the fellow, 
ont. 
He war a grateful sort 0’ chap, an’ when 
eft the two best 


foals in his gang behind for Jim an’ me 


( 
he quit the ranch he | 
One was dark bay an’ tother one was 
black Jim gin me tirst choice because 
I'd had most trouble with ther man, an’ I 
took Mollie 

You raised her, then,” observed the 
lexan ‘[ thought as m ich when I seed 
the store you set by her 

Yes, I raised her,” assented Bud 

She never had no ‘tendance cept n 
mine, nor took food from nary ‘nother 

und I’ve done fur her myself ever 
sence she come to me five ve’r ago.” 

How much would you take for her ?” 
q l¢ ried Abe 


use for blooded stock: a mustane’s good 


\ cow-boy ’ain’t got no 


enough, an’ don’t cost no money hardly. 
Mollie’s ther sort o’ horse fur a swell to 
own How much would you take fur 
ner 

Bud's face darkened ‘Didn't I tell 


ver I raised her?” hedemanded. ‘‘ Didn't 
I say she took her vittles from nary hand 
mine Do yer think er man’s in 
nards ain't nothing but er sack ter be 
stuffed with bank-notes? Does yer think 
thet thar’s gold enough, dug or undug, in 
all ther Rockies ter weigh in ther scale 
agin Mollie ?” 
I] 

Mr. John Alston was and always had 
been a bachelor He was moderately 
wood - looking, moderately clever, more 
than moderately healthy and kind-heart- 
ed, and reputed to be wealthy, and yet 
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it had come to pass that at forty he 
to use the cow-boys’ phrase, was 
OWlh mand 

But Mr. Alston was not so dest 
female belongings as his mode 
would indicate. He had a half 


separated from him by twenty vea 


vast tracts of territory. Of this 
Alston knew in reality very litt 
though in pensive moods, when t 
bacco burned well and the moonlicht 
In patches on the floor. she would s 
times form for him the nucleus of a ne 
of imaginative speculation. When 
years before, the child’s last remai 
parent had conformed to the inexo 
law of nature, leaving her alone in 
world, Alston had assumed the respo 
bility of her maintenance and edueat 
cheerfully enough. But his care of 
had been by proxy, and beyond pa 
her bills and recelving quarterly let 
and yearly photographs, his knowle 

of her was, as has been stated, vacuc 

Sometimes, as the child grew to wom 
hood, the idea would cross his mind that 
would be a pleasant thing to see he 
once he half formed a plan of having h 
pay him a visit. But he gave it up 
impracticable His surroundings we 
primitive, not to say rough, his sto 
men, while they did not occupy his hou 
ate at his table, and there was not a grac: 
nor an evidence of refinement, save a het 
erogeneous accumulation of books and 
periodicals, about the premises. Havin 
taken stock of his environment in the 
light of his new desire, Mr. Alston recog 
nized the nakedness of the land, and dé 
cided to let his sister remain where sh« 
was. 

But Jessie Alston—‘'a winsome weer 
thing, a bonny wee thing ”’—who looked 
no more than a child despite her twenty 
years, had always a very positive know 
ledge of the thing she wanted, and a very 
straightforward way of setting about the 
attainment of the same. About a month 
previous to the installation of Bud and 
Mollie at the ranch it had pleased the 
young woman to decide that some per 
sonal acquaintance with the brother who 
for ten years had stood in loco parentis 
to her would be a desirable variety in hei 
life Therefore, having discovered that 
a family with whom she was on familiar 
terms proposed removing to Timberlick, 


the town nearest her brother’s ranch, she 


quietly made her arrangements to accom 












them, and as quietly served on her 
a notice of her coming 
e waited patiently for years for 
» ask me,” she wrote, ‘* but you 
ippear to realize the situation, so 
ven to ask myself. I don’t want 
lown to my grave never having 
he face of the only man mn the 
vyho is bound to me by a close tie 
| You have done a brother's part 
n everything but this: you've nev 


en me to your heart, never let me 
to love you as a sister should. This 
lalr. You must vive me more or 


nd you must give me a chance of 
ng something in return, if it be 


1 woman's affection Please don't 
my coming. I won't be any trou 
stay long. I won’t take up much 
either, in your house. I’m a mite 


thing, but they say I have our fa 
s eyes ’ 

ton whistled, when he read the above, 

ne came to the closing sentences: 
his eves softened. Poor little thing! 
certainly had been to her the brother 
s far off Perhaps, too, that touch 

their father’s eves was not without 
ice Alston ha 


lit was with many misgivings that 


i them himself 


id a team hitched up and betook him 
to Timberlick to meet his sister 


Sabout the 


What bothered him most w: 


\ Jessie might not want them at her 
and if she should not, the edict of 
shment must be served on them at 
They were well enough mannered, 

| all that, but the rough democracy of 


frontier might grate on unaccustomed 


rves Jessie set his mind at rest the 
oment the subject was mooted 

‘* Don’t make any changes,” she said 
‘I don’t want to upset things and make 
vou uncomfortable. Let the men come 
nif you like; they won't hurt me. And 
f they don’t mind consuming their food 
in my presence, I’m sure J sha’n’t mind 


-onsuming mine in theirs. I may only 
here a few months, and I don’t want 
to be a bother.” 

Then she seated herself on his knee, for 
they had speedily fallen into ways of in 
timacy, and rested her bonnie head on his 
shoulder, and whispered something to him 
that made him half smile, and then sigh, 
and experience a rather curious twinge of 
pain under his waistcoat. She had been 
with him exactly seven days, and already 
he felt aggrieved at the prospect of losing 
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her, although for nearly three times sey 


n vears he had worried along without 
her very comfortably 

He was relieved that there should be 
no unpleasantness about the men, for he 
had noticed that the Texan’s rough beard 
had disappeared, and that he was appal 
elled in a new hunting shirt with em 
} ot it He nad seen 
the North Carolinian too (an elderly man 


roideryv on the breas 


engaged, with the aid of tobacco and pro 
fanity, in painfully stitching together a 
hole in the tail of his unused coat, which 
a mouse had made as a short-cut to her 
nest in the pocket. All about the place 
there was expectation and an impulse 
toward adornment which he felt it would 
have been little short of brutality to « 
tinguish 

When the teams came up from Tim 
berlick with Jessie's trunks and the new 
plano and furniture which Alston had 
bought, a marvellous change came over 
the forlorn looking rooms Pretty things, 
craceful womanly belongings, appeared 
on every hand, and made, as Alston said, 


‘a home of the old barn.” Clean white 
damask appeared on the table too, with 
china that matched, and a vase of flow- 


ers, and napkins which the men all eyed 


askance, but strove Loy ally Lo learn the use 
of In the evenings Jessie would play to 
her brother, and the shanty in the yard 
would be abandoned at the first note, the 
men stealing across with their pipes to sit 
on the steps and listen. Jessie asked them 
in at first, but finding that it made them 
feel shy and awkward, she let them enjoy 
the music in the way that pleased them 
best, only taking care to put chairs on the 
porch and to leave the windows open 
And before she had been on the ranch a 
week, every man on it, from the proprietor 
to the colored cook, was metaphorically 
bound to the wheels of her chariot 

Bud had been away on the range when 
she arrived, and the first time he saw her 
he took her for a child. She had been 
busily employed in laying otf some flow 
er beds, which the Texan had offered to 
dig up for her, and was standing under 
a tree resting, with her hat in her hand 
She had on a close- fitting cloth dress, 
which she had looped up until it was lit 
tle below her shoe-tops, and her hair had 
tumbled on to her shoulders in a curly 
mass. 

As Bud rode into the yard she turned 
her head, and when her eyes fell on Mol 
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lie, a light of admiration sprang up in 
them 

What a beauty!” she cried, speaking 
out quite loud in her excitement, and 
moving a step nearer She was a perfect 
horsewoman, and something in the very 


sight of a horse always set her puises 


Lil hg 
Bud laughed out good-humoredly 
Want er ride ittie un he asked, dis 
mounting You don't look to be afeard, 
an’ ther mare is gentle ‘long o° chilun 
Mollie air like ther rest 0’ women-cattle: 


she keeps her cussedness fur men-folks.’ 
He led the horse near, and before Jes 
sie could remonstrate, lifted her up in his 
stron iurms and placed her in the saddle 
\fter that there were many rides on 
Mollie, although the mounting was not 
so unceremonious Between the three a 
nd of freemasonryvy was speeally estab 
shed, aS 18S usual with creatures or the 


same strain, no matter what their position 


and sex, and quite irrespective of whether 
they be horse or human Miss Alston 
learned the way to Mollie’s stall by intu 


ition, and grew to know and understand 


Lilie tu li ¢ ure is well is did her 
owner \nd Bud’s boast that the mare 
received food from no hand but his lapsed 


into a tradition 
My sister is monopolizing vour hors 


observed Alston, amusedlvy, as he watehed 


the girl eantering blithely away on Mo 

lie Its the coolest Dit OL appropriation 
Lever witnessed | must look around for 
a horse tor hie at once, as she don’t seem 
to fancy anything in the stables except 


Mollie You get no good of vour horse 


at al 


Bud smiled He had opened the gate 
for Jessie after mounting her, and stood 
leaning on it ‘Don’t hinder her from 
Mollie,’ he said She air more than 
welcome Her weight is better fur the 
mare than my great carcass They un 
derstand one another, them two, and 


‘twould be a pity to come between ‘em 
I'll take Big Ben, thet gray o' yourn, 
whenever ver sister wants Mollie. That ll 
squar’ things up, I reckon, an’ thar ain't 
er horse in Texas thet she'd like as well 
as Mollie.” 

Probably Alston was of the same opin- 
ion, for he let the matter drop Nor did 
he savy a word to his sister in regard to 


her use of Bud’s horse He had lived so 
much with humanity that social distine 
tions never bothered him, and he was 
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Willing to accept courtesy where 
round it 

But one day there was no ride o} 
lie The cattle away on the rancor 
all to be brought in and corralled 
yearly inspection and brandi 


other men had gone on belore 


round up,” and Bud was to meet 
at a certain point on the home driy 
had taken Mollie, and would be a 
day, possibly far into the night 

In the afternoon Jessie put on hx 
and taking a trowel and a little 
went out for a walk. Alston had br 
her some particularly fine verbena 
soms the day before, and told her 
he had gathered them, and Jessie, hi 
conceived a longing for the roots as 
as the flowers, decided to go in que 
them 

One of the fascinations about a So 
western prairie is its inimitable powe) 
surprise A ride or walk covering n 
and hours may be taken over a seem 
limitless expanse, stretching away as 
as the eye can reach in apparently uw 
ken solidarity, until the very thoug 
errow continuous and monotonous like 
plain, when suddenly, without the 
est warning, prairie and thought wil 
cleft asunder by a sheer, abrupt, undré 
ed-of eafion, yawning to the depth 
probably a hundred feet, and perfect 
imperceptible at the distance of as ma 

irds. Sometimes, when caused by 


erosion of water, they are wide, regu 


forges: sometimes, when aque to econy 


sions of nature, narrow, often not mo 
than ten or twelve feet from wall to wa 
sheer cuts, as with a knife, into the breast 
of the plain 

Jessie walked on for a considerable dis 
tance, swinging her basket and singing 
very happily to herself. The afternoon 
was clear and soft, with a gentle breez 
that lifted the curls on her forehead and 
caressed her cheeks until they glowed 
Every now and then she would pause 
and drop on her knees to grub up a ver 
bena root or a baby cactus. Presently 
her basket was filled, and growing weary 
in well-doing, she descended a slight ridge 
clothed with mesquite and buffalo-grass, 
and seated herself under a clump of scrub 
oaks to rest and look about her. 

The walk had flushed her, sO she took 
off her hat and fanned herself with it, 
and suffered her eyes to range at will over 
the wonderful prairie, with its indescrib- 
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THE THRE! ( REEMASONRY WAS SPEEDILY ESTABLISHED 


ding of exquisite color, away to see a dark mass, like a low-lying cloud 

nt vhere earth and sky melted which she rightly conject ired to be cattie 
harmonious haze of purple dis- She tried to make a rough calculation of 
How grand it was! how illimita- the distance they might be from her; but 
To Jessie it seemed as though Na not having a mathematical brain, speed 


wearied with the sudden changes, LLY wearied of the effort, and turned to 


moods and passions the elevations thoughts more pr rsonal 


depressions, of the mountains, had She took a letter from her pocket, and 


d her work here to flow from her drew the pages from their sheath with 


ls softly, tranquilly, and spread itself slow, caressing fingers. The color flamed 
ious curves and lone slow undula warmly in her cheeks, although there aS 
S It looked so smooth, so trackless, no one there to see, and she bent her 


inbroken And yet, if she had known and kissed it shy ¥. The page 
not three hundred yards away acanion many,and covered with the 


vned like a long dark Cast. ed writing which appears to be the por 


-resently. obeying the instinct v hich tion of habitual seribes There was a look 


ven the up ifting of nature, about it which bespoke the man of letters, 

ned about and looked backward in and the postmat k on the envel pe was 

direction of her home. It was not that of tl town in southern Texas where 

le, but just against the sky eould f Jessie’s life had been passed 

discern a wavering gray line of a differ- She read the epistle from the first page to 

hue from the atmosphere, which she the last, and then turned back and read 

to be smoke from the kitchen chim it over, dwelling on every word, and sup 

She kissed her hand to it It plement ng the pictures they vroucht 
rought humanity near, and robbed the with other pictures of her own painting 

istness of its isolation. The sun sank toward the horizon in a 

Che atmosphere was so clear that it cloud of crimson fire: the shadows length 

seemed to annihilate distance, and make ened. The dark mass on the _ prairie 

‘bjects miles away appear near at hand. changed its course and rolled forward ob 

Toward the eastern horizon Jessie could liquely. The rich colors faded from tones 
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iS beng adrivel 
>! ‘ 
tant ( is pat 
Ot DV a hideous 
i her of volition 
Ss Her bran Vas 
! ke subaltern 
ere SUpLbe k 


. ’ 
is deadened qully 


vould be painf 


impinge hoots woutk 
it onee, 1f she would 

she p tied hie rse| 
side Ne 


au \ she appeared to recog 


Ss hard, that if 


nature was quiescent 


ih St rred, no thought 


W here should she fly 


W hat strength had 


ibove! for strengt 


sore extremity 


bear her away from death 


As the torpid brain grasped the realiza 


embodied in the thought of 
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» is threatened wit 








1 e horse Itqu Kkened, the tens 
and with a scream that cleft the 


appeal, Je 





le Thi¢ 
lot perce 


bale Chere vere no bushes to 


TO 








attract atte 


> 1 
Bud sickened 





Irom deat 





vards awa\ 
but running fast Bud raised hims« 
the stirrups to ease the mare, touche 
with the spur, and lifted her as le 
her at it It was almost a Standing 


Mollie 


took it like a bird 








litation, a th 
relief, in an instant more had leaned f) 
his saddle, caught Jessie in his arms 


drawn her up in front of him 


| hat evening the re WasS ho musk Mi 


7 


Alston smoked his pipe thoughtfull 


with a book in his hand whieh he did not 


read; and the men outside smoked thei 


scussed Mollie’s feat in undertones 
A jump like that would make a hors 
record in the East, they said The chas 
was not very wide, it was true, but for a 
that it was an ugly jump, and the me 
felt that Mollie had acquitted herself wit 
distinetion, and praised he r accordingly 
It was understood that Miss Alston ha: 
been badly shaken.by her fright, and ha 


fone to bed But later, when Bud went 
over to the stable to see that all was we 
with the beasts, he noticed a light in Mol 


ie’s stall, and stooping down so that he 


could look in through a knot- hole, sav 
Jessie with her arms around Mollie's neck 
pressing her cheek up close to the mare's 


and sobbing. 

















MOLLIE 165 


furtherance of this design the half-breed 
Ii had lent himself right readily, and Abe 
from the house } enjoyment under his l 
one of those ‘ange fast and furious So 

the end of a fortnig 


and supposed by t with everything heo 


aused b he l an tal soul and the garme 
These too would ha 
perhaps, save Tor thie 
Lioh Wi rl ; iv soa discount when power 
and considerable { he men wi vhom 
ere clothed with ‘r I mind for { "oun 


e-brush, and 1 { Will I chief had s 


topped l hit 


tous mesquite gr: Wi have mattered much, for a man 
e, and on a dark nig ad : x perience is expected to pay for 
‘is something about poker 
duces moral obliq litv, and 
through which the boundary 


bottom of 1 1 mewn and 


Perhaps the 
ison Wi 
ssession 
vathered SOTHC ne th lf breed vasa check tora consia 
himself erable amount, signed with John Alston's 
name without that gentleman 8s KI 
Near at Wi al | or consent 


' 


p cked u ! \ re, He had vone slraigwut bac 


into a colfee l th because he deemed that the 
] 


rose Trom it rie I e would least | 


ail-breed 


ipon him 


»a half-breed 
LOOK hunk 
vddressed f t | Mean ilethe half-breed 
] } 


ridden ft J l { NOON! axed more and 


heed req lirements of He had got 
When Lie ast mouthi hii some people 
aisposed fo and the | { ro} vhieh had been 
uned al Vay i tl r] colfee ‘ i} i i sirous for a Cl 
pied his 1 i vianced Uj Lt bit . } ish ne nortl 
rs to determine t time of night nh chal Lire i 


He won't here afore midnight Li path of Abe Mvers 


Its a right i} l uckK, not Manag 


seed him, an’ he sai ptto himself, a 
OSS [ hope he'll rie mh bre , His experie 
Oo monkey! On } as to inspir 
Abe discover that 
on his trail, he would 
capable of lending them assistan 
ke 
tered, ol; 
"Live aownh mustang 
Six Oo} o nth ‘tor ~ha | cropping the 
in wilh 7 ’ A Lnet Vi I ber \ decent horse \ I Ww 1 money 
licK, Where ‘ ‘had gone } to me now I wonder ; sy vused, and 


himself cdi ack season T he fellintothought \ sound c: 
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Ssiae ¢ Lhe hollow nearest the nouse a foot 

if ep amor the Dushes, a stumble, and an 
npatient Oatl Phe half-breed leaned 

rward, tt rial from the fire, and 

ived rut Gruided by the light, Abe 

came f ind seated himself beside the 

emb Phere ere no vreetings Men of 

» that stamp dispense with ceremony The 








asali y 


Wi) sStheruse o Tunkin ilke that 
demanded Abe, acid 
And I didn’t need to 









! | vd er minded to 
t Thet's a re irned thie half-breed 
COMPOseal ys You've got a aift thet Way 
: creel i rou ongue an neers per 
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Abe moved uneas What do vou 
Want ti " ed 
pan thing | unted down at Timber 
eck eight mo Ss ago—money Not no 
checks, thoug | S time thankee Lm 
aoe Oo th ong o checks thet hey been 
roug your hanas 
ith | unt @oL. ho mone row ed \ be 
| ‘?) l l thet Liore Ef vou |] Lil 
: Twe ai\ t | is Alston for a chee 
Hi i il emmy pas I « 1eSS 
The ha eed shook his head Didi't 
IL te vould it il iO more Checks 
i queried | i C ne to take none 
nother Then changing his tone to one 
“of ferocity Tain’t your fault the one 
you rh mie ih t unded me in ther State 
prison: ‘tain’t your fault Lain’t whittlin’ 
oe-pegs 1 Mebbe Lhet Vas your 
| uuldn’t wonder ef ‘twas, vou 
re ‘ ote! Ef you hadn't h istled 
s ( ih ooked so blasted hang dog, 
Vd e rnc ce a lamb to ther slaughter 
| is [ nosed round an’ found vou 
ou N | int to know what vou re 
4 » , » t { | ht pertickler 
hard to please it my mind's sot on 
Satistac nn il | have it ef I ha&ve to 
grit ‘ ou ait 
4 ( i reeds | ind ven nto thie 
DOs I Ss hunting-shirt and Lhere Was 
an ugly look in his eyes \be remem 
ered one ot » stories he had heard of 
1 others desperation, and the memory 
mwas Thi mcor Ol Lb 
What do you eall satisfaction ?” he 
questioned, sulkily I ain’t got no mon 
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ey [ can’t turn my boots or n 


into bank-notes, kin I 


Yo ive gota 
‘No, | 


horse 


You know 


aint 


him down at Timberlick, at you 
mone 

You Kink git one easy 
was suggveslive 










His meaning 


assented the other: 
fust It 


lookout I'd give t] S ( 


vould De ny rist 


fura right good horse—a dandy that « 
travel, handed over “twixt this an 
break.’ 

What's yer hurry 


questio ed 


iously. 


SUSDIC 


The half-breed grinned He ha 
intention of ** wiving himself away 


‘Nothin’ much,” he 


+ + 


rot to meet some fellows in Arizona 


unswered | 


could pass on the horse through then 


Half er loaf is be 
an’ ef I don’t take 


him at ther post 


ter hn no pread reskK i 


red cent outn you, | 


never squeeze er 


plain In W lich case, Vou Kho 


word’s out fur satisfaction, an’ I 
never go back of my word.” 
Phere was something in the man’s to 


iat visibly increased Abe's sense of dis 
comfort, but at the same time it quicket 
ed His }e ree plive fac ities, At Line il) 
introduction of a horse into the affair | 


t 


Lnoughts had tlown to Mollie 


and witht 


introduction of that point, anent the 1 
Lhie 


began to erystallize In lis 


0 nead 


venture being half-breed’s 


| hie lhe 


He thought he saw a way by whi 


might secure safety for himself and bi 
all 


contusion on his enemies at the same 


stroke By transferring Mollie to the 
half-breed he would regain possession o 
thie cheek ind secure the innocuousness 


toe Tor the 


After that 


eveuts 


time being 


the inevitable interplay of 


ana 
emotions would constitute Bud his (Abe's 


avenger And he knew Bud well 


enougi 


to be tolerably sure that any man who 
should rob him of Mollie would have 
short shrift, and be allowed no word in 


his own deltence 


He owed 


would 


Bud a grudge too, which he 
Willingly pay 1 he could do so with 
safety to his person A week before, he 
had made a rough joke to Bud about his 


devotion to Miss Alston, telling him that 
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THE FIRE AND WAY\ 


THE HALF-BREED 


ooked on men 
than the ground 
m what he 


1 


His tone 


Voras and 


had been more 


B id, in 
Le Thhaa 


might 


ian his 
toaciever man 


not scrupled to cateh h 
the neck, and placing 
F to propel him le 1d 

t 
id 


1m 
his I out much Pris 

sidered liimsell an 
re conviction U1 


Usual \ 


and had a vag 


tne centre Ot vg 
| Jessie 
transgressors Wa 


horse pond 
een on the porch at the time 


itnessed the chastisement, 


ent 


and had ness of the t 
while too far how due to lack of manage 
as he The moon rose, 

ve Oot the 


remost ln 
i 


Pith 


the white 


rf} { 
the ed 


forth and 
7 hour there 


would be 
The breed 


to hear the provocation, ane 
| ink off above 


iwied inglorio isly 
» the shanty, Abe ad fancl 
tinguish objects rlanced 
at the sky, and then took a brandy 
men arew 


out of his 
lked earnestly 


) ild he al he r laugh 
Jessie ad not laughed at all She had up 
fenceandtaken flask pocket The 
closer, and ta In alo tone 
1 ] } 
halit-breed 


When the \ 


lll ride on thie 


cone straight down to the 
for his roughness. 
the 


He was 
him,that said 


i 


task 
separated 


Bud roundly to 


But of this Abe knew nothing 


conscious that Jessie did not like 
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The man swung himself into the 
and rode out at the wate The moo) 
The an fell fullon him ind she could see qu 
then you kin turn , hat he was a much smalls 
uch nohow } The truth flashed ove 
vou fete an instant some one was 

Mollie 

Without a thought of her naked 

mime th ec her streaming hair, Jessie climbed 

window leda and crouching, let 
the halter inn lan down by her hands—the room was o1 


f} 


minute sooner ound-floor, and she had not far to 


don't , vil ! Huddling her dressing-cown around 


she sped sti ughtacrosstotheshanty 


door was on the latch, and she pus 
open and entered; a ray of moon] 
lowed and wuided her to Bud's bun 
i his arms thrown over h 

| save his DOOLS and coat 


profoundly Jessi caugctit 
’ ater aa : . 
with both handsands 
i 
sie cried 1} 
wake, for Heaven's sake! S 


Mollie! 


et in an instar 


ie almost shoute d and « A 


rom the wall and made 
essie followed him 

1 Horse she said 
ten Tar You'll overtake 
sta le she helped him ismuc 
slipping on the bridle and 
io Benandt 


touched his In 


and ne 1ooKred 


God Diess 


ani 


horse, thrown 
keround of the 
for she 
holster as he thre 
Ben She listened 
horse's gallop ha 
distance, and thet 


fer ling a 

old ecorral, she had 

ved the trail steadily 

noolis made no ’ jaw squared hard,and 
What could be the l V ‘e ‘KK Wilh anger Once he 
negtodo? W ar down from the gray and listen 


a man trained in the wilderness 
















‘sense in abeyance 


hearing intensified From the 
ce came the long-drawn mournful 
of a covote, which was taken up and 
ed again and agvain until the spaces 
night seemed vibrant with the eld 
ound. Bud cursed aloud. It ceased 
uidenly as it had commenced, and 
he bent hisear. There it was!—the 
il beat of horse's hoofs and not so 
vay as he had feared The start had 
een a long one Lhnanks to Jessi S 
ninesn 
id settled himself in the saddle and 
ed his horse together He was on 
ri¢l.t trail. and there was work for 
e and man this night Mollie was 
and true, but there was a streneth 
stretch in the horse’s stride which 
d tell in a long race What was 
rainst the sky A “léver”™ slip 
iway ahead of the pack No: no 
or ecreature of wolfish breed ever 
d so high,ever moved so straight It 
s Mollie, and she was racing! <A breez 


d sprung up, and borne with it the sound 
sursuit, and the thief had put Mollie to 
speed Bud sent the spurs into the 

horse’s flanks; the air fairly shriek 

) his ear as he cleft it Lhe ground 
ith his horse’s feet was one long 

) ivred stre iw The aust ince lessened 
e gray gained perceptibly; his ears wer 
iid back, his breath came in long, regu 
iv waves. The pace was awful, but he 


suuld hold it; t h and en 


irance in his mighty quarters, his grand 


nere was slreng 


space-devouring stride Bud raised him 


self, and bent forward a little to ease him 


The revolver was in his hand 


In the cloudless Sky the moon hung 
ind the stars shone, lighting the mad 
race Bud could see Mollie distinctly 


but 
He was 
the 
for his arm rose and fell 
Bud that he 
the whip on Mollie’s quiver 


could see that she was doing her best 


the pace was beginning to tell 


gaining steadily he knew it; and 


it, 
twice, and 


man knew 


once, could st 


iS iaving 


ing quarters Bud winced with each 
blow, and an oath rose in his throat, but 
was choked in the flood of rage that 


pulsed through him. Still the gray gain 


ed and gained: a moment or two now 
must see the end 

All at once the mare swerved aside, 
thrown almost on her haunches, and 


stopped Bud smiled grimly; the prairie 


yawned again just there; a canon more 





MOLI 


AE 





than a hundred feet deep and ver broad 
split it from north to south He had 
them now, safe, like rats in a trap i lew 
more lengths and then 

The man in front slipped from the sad 
dle and elanced DACK Then he raised 
DOL hands above his head, and With a 
muttered oath brought aie hn S hip 
heavily across Mollie's flanks 

With a ery of terror and anguish that 

is almost humat the mare rose ind 
bounded forward Kor an instant she 


See med POS din alr, sh irp and cienal 


asa 
heraldie device against the 7 e gray oO 
the sky and then, like a fa ne meteor 
disappeared into the va ning ADVSS 

The man dropped to s knees and 

pped over the edge of the canon just 
a second before B id. with 1 C d fae ind 
tlaming eves, threw himself from the era 
and bent over the brink Below he could 
hear the bushes bend, a rolling stone, the 
sound of a stumble \ band of moon 
light lay alone the side of the eafon, 
broad and white Bud watched it as a 
tiger watches the path which the deer 
must cross. Another stone fell and 
bounded echoing down, down to the bot 


tom, where Mollie lay mangled and bleed 


dead \ 


moonlight, then a darker substance | 


ne and shadow cro sed the 


levelled tne revolve r nis alm was sure 
his purpose deadly There was a sharp 
report. which the echoes caught and r¢ 
peated, a shuddering ery, and the sound 
of a body falling. Then silenes 

When Bud rode into the yard at the 


ranch a couple of days later, no one had 


the 


heart to speak to him or asK a single 
question. The men made way for him si 
lently, and the Carolinian reached out his 


hand for the gray’s bridle, and stabled the 


horse himself. 


Only Jessie spoke, and her words were 


not many She went to him at once, as 
soon as he had dismounted, for the look 
on his face told the story She took his 


rough hand in both of hers, and her eyes 
were full of tears 


“Did 


her 


she said, and turned 


vou 


away head: the words stuck in het 


throat 


‘Yes.’ Bud answered Thar 


Was a 


half-breed in the cafion—he helped me 
Thar’s er rock to mark I—cut—her 
hame His voice broke, and he went 


away from them all into Mollie’s stall and 


shut the door 


\ 
vi 





(- 


ssion 


C ditor’s 


in inparagonabie om 

es ol Harpe r cont 
pon the most appallil 
n history 
Conemau 
Mon 


ounce t 


nor can 
convey, the impressio 
| shock of horror and 


vide expressions of 


nmediate responded 
Conemaugh Valley 
n slope of the Allee 
d Pittsburgh, and about eig 
that It 
ealls ich American 
of The 


Pennsyly 


L\ 
1 
I 


11s On 


. 
hany Mountains, 
city forms 
é‘ 


tid, ils 


a hive InNGUSLYS 
‘e there, the 
and Ohio 


tthet 


rallroadas 


the 


more 


-anda irn of 


Valiey, 


ns joined, was the bor 


real 


Johnstown, the most popuious 


Along 


and 


the 


ounty 
1 


otner 


in Cambria ( 


am there were towns 
es, and the pop ilation as about hilt, 
bove 


yuusand. Upon the mountain-side : 


Cth Ty ' ; 
valley the South Fork Creek had been 
imed, and although recently the uses 


had 


had 


1 


the 


Ss iperseded, the 


] ? } 
e iake made by adam peen 


ely lake been 


naintained as a pleasure resort. Such a 
estionable neighbor, a slumbering giant 
resistless might, is familiar to a myriad 
leys, and the impending danger is an 
er-present consc1iousness 

] 


But | 


carelessness 


immunity breeds a certain 
of The 


traveller in hilly regions sees constantly 


yng 


ven such peril. 


a similar situation—a pleasant and pros 


perous community lying in a secluded 


ind picturesque valley, with this awful 
possibility of sudden destruction ‘* hushed 


It 


the people of the Conemaugh Valley dur 


in grim repose” above it. is said that 


ing creat rains or ice gorges 1n the spring 
became more acutely aware of the dan 
ger, and even in some emergencies betook 
the But 


probably with each occasion when, under 


themselves to mountain-side. 


creat pressure, the waters were held fast, 
apprehension was soothed and paraly zed, 
intil the lake suspended above the valley 
became only a phantom terror 

At the very end of May tl 
15 


1ere had been 


Vor. LXXIX.—No. 471 


obiiterating 


SUuUaGeHLYV & 


Under thi 


} 


ike DrOKE 


forth sw 


mass Of trees, rocks, 


an enormous 


OuLlial! Ss, Cl 


and hingevervthing 


lS 


promiscuous devastation as 1 ad 


villages, 


Vanced, minh Ises, 


women, and animals in a flood of death, 


Johnstown, hurling tl 


it «il 
st the 


stone piers of the railroad bridge, w 


cumulated ruins of the valley again 


2... . 
aid yield, thus 


wall 


not rearing A 


a towering 


which dammed the river channels 


valley with a lake of 


awtul story was 


told in every household of the country, 


‘he next morning the 


and there was but one thon eht and 
feeling of horror and sympathy. 

and so sudden a calamity of the 
ft 
struction is surpassed only by that of the 


unknown So swift and so vas 


Lisbon earthquake. The newspapers were 
filled for 

} 
ous accounts, illustrated by diagrams and 
But the pitiful tale 


It ec: 


and incidents of 


many days with the most cop 
maps and picture Ss. 
be fully told. 


ferred only from details 


can never in be in 


unspeakable anguish and noble devotior 
is transficured 


nature 
All that is best in 


seli 


in which human 


into celestial beauty. 


the traditions of human conduct, of 
sacrifice, of sublime faith, of exalted en 
durance, was repeated in those indescrib 
able hours of doom. 

There followed an unprecedented out 
pouring of sympathy and succo} States 


ies, Villages, and local 


cit neighborhoods 
everywhere, societies of every kind, trades, 
corporations, industries, all hastened to 


In 


horror and 


relief other countries 


contribute 


there were universal condo 
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st disaster and the cause he is opposed to capital p inishme) 





- : the « sis of dire disaster to deal 
ette ‘ th the situation Nothing 
j ir recent history illustrates more 
( Leristh \ merican ror and 
ind liberality than the events 
followed immediately this creat 
ca { 
\t once also came the inquiry into the 
thods of certain avoidance of such ea 
s hereafter Doubtless through 
i) a tile int New England hills 
ept a thi of doubt and fear as thie 
Sli oO Conemaugh vas told In all 
| levs are reservoirs and dams for 
service of countless industries, and the 
tale of Mill River in western Massachu 
Si s still a harrowing tradition Are 
the dams secure Is the system of super 
»? it 1 should be Are we 1n 
danger like the Pennsylvanians in the 
Alleghany valley In the city of New 
Yo Vii is about building the tower 
¢ Quaker Dam to guarantee its water 
supp for many & year, the question was 
stant isked, can it be safely done 
Ou Lanv such wo to be tolerated 
Suc questions may show unduly ex 
cited apprehension. But caution and 
care ¢ not e too creat. The result of 
ie gvreat ¢ wNIity ought to be i thorough 
tention to the ole subject Inquiries 
not ve made must be answered, and 
ea the most undoubted and com 
€ protection against 
mos Ss ngent responsibility of agents 
e demanded and obtained But the 
trac no the imentable disaster will 
ivVs lit a n tl Vailey of the ( 
ug The city of Lisbon is said still 
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1755, and 





Lhe 


ennobling infl 
fe and character In the most 
itings, Dr. John 


pathet c Stateliness, expresses th 





not gain foree 





athnon, or Whos¢ 











Warmer among th 
lona Over the fields of Sem 
Runnymede over Plymouth Ro 
Valley Forge, there is always 








Such 


ill be the assoc ition ol 


pity and admiration which wil 


overhang the valley of the Conema 


ONE of the rumors which have 
echoed through the press was the 
ment that the President had 

] 


rule of action was to please 


Said Ul 
Liniseil 
report was gre eted in a manner w ( 
dicated either that the remark was thi 


+ 


o be monstrous in itself, or an ext 


nary expression of the spirit in whi 
otlicial duties were to be perltorme 
was immediately announced, in a 
indignant tone, that the President 
not made the remark But if he 


made it, would it have been fairly 
to censure, as if he had laid do 
false rule of individual conduct, or 
totally misconceived the obligations 
his office 

Whom should a man please in his « 
ficial action if not himself? Who « 
should rightfully direct his decision whe 
he is individually responsible There 
no question of discretion, of course, whi 
he engages specifically to do a certa 
thine If it be the official duty of ashe 
iff to execute criminals legally conden 
ed to death, a man who takes oath to dis 
charge the duties of the office conscious 
engages to execute criminals as the la 
ordains, and he cannot refuse to do it be 

I 
If he be so opposed, he cannot honorably 
I 


take the official oath, or if, having honoi 
ably taken it, his views change, he must 
resign the office. But even in this case, 
whether, not objecting, he executes the 
the office, he 


resigns 




































EAS 


non 


ice 


party express 


ror hinise 


lan 


10 sees farther than other peo 


who rorecasts he true path of prog 


SS 


imanity because he fostered the irit 


ae 


the 


and 


sell ‘pendence, and discouraged 


of leaning upon the majority 


ser or more American word 


spoken this country than th 


in 


+r who said of the scholar to a e 
f scholars fi 


Let 
Ou 


Ut} 


more an 
him not quit 
is a pop-gun, 

ent and honorable of the earth atlirm it 
the erack of doom This 


of 


yourself, 


oO ve Vas only 


inother form saving that you must 


lease nd Vnat else 1s the 


significance of familiar words of 


Shakespeare 


If for truth to ourse 
our own perception ot ri 
substitute truth to 
] 1] 
i 


somebody e se, whose shall 


ve the 


tion must follow, undoubt 


determined by 


But none the ry honest 


voices 


Goethe was called a liberator of combs and the av 


Y CHAIR 


t “>? )) 
tL con l 


that is, to accept the rece 


LOrin 


Hoary 


practised 


please yourself 


+ 


tion t 


are the answe 


Lo be 


pleased is not 


that 


conscel Sardan 


nee 


pieast d LLLTAS€ 


words Distine 


of 


his soul 


to ente 
Whatever the inventor of 
the President’s remark may 


ed, he put into 


al of the hi 


> 
Presiden 


the 
approy it 


Yet it 


not ve 


} } 
IS DarelV PpoOssl! 


Presiden 


€ lected 


universally believ 


ed that 1i¢ 
in hi hi 


himself 





rood 
at the sin 
nece SSaryvy aon 
Cal househoiad 
comedian ] 


ised him 


fame, and to purge 


the Cavalier smirche: 
critic of the ear er pa 
1 deseribed the 


‘bevond the CLlIOCeSE 


DIAVS « 
I 


outlawed the theatre 
degradation which rettirned with the C 
alice rs 
o, therefore 
survey of the st 
f 


( the contemporary sta 


Mr. Winter accompanied 


‘ompliment of 
the Fund 
‘eat a powel 





artist 
vyhicn I 


hose immort { 
hy + rtail 


\ great performance Is a 


. bec 


rice 


cious beyond p 
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t 


} e Hulder, d 


tall to keep away 1 
We do this sort of thing 


at all; and Mr Boyesel 


‘k beeame rapidly less Norse, rapid 


but he did not cease to be 


becoming more and more 


His study of Sehiller an 

now a text-book in our colleges 

But since his scholarly repute has kept pace 
feel that th his fame as a novelist; asa professo 
ve acquire me} hrough Mr. Boyesen’s ‘ ading 
exce ent ise of English in his Vagabon l a ‘ritic, his name appeals to the ree 
Tal As al ld | on of many who might not fully 


university, and as lecture! 


1 aS a magazinist But to o1 


ter vho has watched his career among 
g 
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nt th 
Wi th Gritdiiee 


er in the process of t 


Ne 


‘son them, and 
a romantic 
rHuly 


Spo 
ve Mr. 
1 dantie 


When 


vernacu 
be closer to the 


of 
n and fu 


ie 
vive us novel 


a 


spacious in desig 


. . 
lL OF Ut 


of his varied acq 


laintanece with 


ion, there 1 chance that he 


Is 


may 


isthe American novel for which eriticism 
has so long panted;: or, failing that, we 
he 


sure thi 


hetion a 


ut will give us in English 


of tl 
crasp not easily outrivalled 


dp | 


und Ih WOrk ioroughness and 


bv that of any 
he manner born. 


II 
In t 


not only for t 


he mean time we praise these tales 


he stvie which the author 


has made recognizably his own inan alien 
ruage, and for the 


Norse associat 


fresh tint which his 
ions now and agaln give a 
word, a phrase, crown faded to 
use, but also 


us from 


for the pleasant novelty of 


Americans 
A London 


a serial 


Life 


seemed 


Od Ih prospec 


in the 


bere ih il 


“LUProype come 


very acc 


it tl 


James reproduces 


sO angry WIL! 


Is count 


try 


aricatures ol ryvimen 


WallV his cout women 


iV hot caricatures 


would De 1LMIpOssLDIe 


are exact 


portralts, and 


pecause ti 


r the people 


Wilh uUbnnatu 


tenderness 
of them has a softer psychologic 


than tl 


iat charming, that thoro 


La ra Wing 1hh 
hose most tremulous 
That 
Patagonia 


American 
Life W 


are 


ovriri, 


all so distinet 
The 


one 


croup of 
> ‘ : 
Bostoniaus on 
thing to 


thr isting 


MAKE Shiver; es 


rectangu 


ua ar ¢ 


ribs from a personality as clear ¢ 


sculpture of long self-consciousness could 


make it: hey are only on the 


vett 
| 


Europe. and lave, aS 1t were, their Bac c 
Bay and their South End still about them 
They will 
against the 
th arrive; 
their edge 


1e not show a keener cont 


vague English light when 


ey it will do best to mellow 


s; but it will 


not succeed and 


because they will block themselves out in 


it as sharply as they would ag their 
ill seem the caricatures 


Which they really are not 


alnst 


SKY, they 


native 





oO | 
thet 4 
na 

( lie 
is re 
somet 

aps 10 1 

IPLICIty 


people do 


it and 


conceive 


yn, which 


roodness 


of him 


light of 


barn, and 


mMquil and jovous religion, o 





is embalmed seome misguided 


jinions when necessary The ae 





r’t ot village thoug 
\ put tuey ir't ili 
stic cirelie 1S much 2 
and it Emerson 
th s seriousness, his 
olt ideals Of cond 
irtahn severity With i 
1’ “us ahi aliOYV OT S¢é 
1i¢ humor, bis pure ‘ 
llale eracit ! ¢ ‘ 
e have no reason 


om his son’s memoi) 


ali, there are not n 
many instances, 1n 
ng besicde the eothn of 
saving That bov! that 
Giscipinarlian sending t 
from the tabie out into 1 
the lost balance of its 
sereniby Oo hature t! 


Of fun nextinguishably 


Lhe tomeat parody of his b 
philanthropist patient 
rf Irienas Of humanit 





resolute to talk only 

1 Ulie rerormer who Would 
I) » hat ll) house 1 t ) 
abandoning the garden to o 
d hoes, and doing his own 
undered through the woods 
lritan cood sense and deco 


Lhe children ecards in 


QO it r 
battledoor and SHULLIECOK 

these are the small facts we 
ip-hazard, without reterring 


and they are perhaps such 


: . 
In In The minds Of MOst rear 


rest, the author imparts the se! 


faith in good as the only rea 
hn lille as necessarily continuous 


implications of all experience 
ived for Emerson after all ereeds 
n dead with him this and the 
iffection for tradition in whie 


o held that the disciples had 
i fraud by stealing the body of 
mm the tomb and reporting that 
sen, seemed to Emerson to have 
» lilies and planted skunk-eab 


their places; and throughout his 


honored the worship and respected 


ious sentiment of others. tho ih 


perfectly explicit concerning his 


} 


spirit did not hesitate to repudiate 


‘ch when it faltered, as the good 


izen made haste to advise his townsmen 
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onsoling and 


ve cannot 


eSSaVS 


cal Re lig Olt, 


st in His merely human char 
retormer wuell itt notes t lal He 
itter Himself against slavery or 
wessions of His day [t seems to 
it He who bade us love one another 
ry ist if v ¢ ould be rst, and do 
thers as we muld that they should 
to us, began the erinning of the 
ol siavel und or every soclal 
beside: His ideal of life once con 
1, it became tinally impossible Ol 
nan to hold nother in bondace 
rocess iS iong, terribly long and 
not be completed t everyVy mans 
Ss paid according to its rth, and 
iccording to his necessity Then we 
| have the Christendom w ch has 


on earth, and still in 


t era of unexampled freedom 
ve shall fall short of fulfillin 
il of equality and fraternity, which in 


yt ¢ ; f + 


ed no society except that of the early 
istians or the early Quakers has eve) 


} 
realize 


But leaving apart all question of its 


itions, and taking it solely on its affirm 


side, where it deals 


with 
book 1s 


Salter's 
He 

matters as: what is a 

tl 

the 


il, personal duty, Mr 
Msplring reasons of 


; 


ant 


hipor 


ioral action; is ere anything abso 
morality social ideal: 


hts of iabor; 


personal morality; the 
ipremacy of ethics: and he reasons ear 
ably, interestingly always. Still 
that he 


i6 


estly, 


perceive treats thes 
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l 1 
ivisllan need be troubled 
ndeavor to imag e sone 
them in their } a un 
tL centrally Within the 


lines When establishes his svsteim ol 
ethics on the ground of self-sacrifice, and 
reaches JUStICE We do not or in 
stance, see how inv Christian can read 
his lecture on the Rights of Labor with 
out a thrill of assent or a throe of con 
viction, according as he has o has not 
been himself a doer of the Word In 
fact the Word as a rule of life has never 
vet governed the world that calls itself 
Christian; but at last men are longing to 
embody it in their social and politi il 
ideals ith in oo lmMpuUuise that iimMates 
every lumMane thinkel Vhetner he calis 
himself Christian or not 
\ 

One may refuse to recognize this im 
pulse one may deuy that it is in any 
greater aegree shaping le than ever be 
Ore mut no one no has the current of 


it ther Peo 
iY Yrenerous! 
our time it 
saved from 


the curse 


thinking 
not living 
day of anxiety 


that 


Is a 


is on sel 


ness, of eager question how others shall be 


} 
ped, of 


he 
iy 


In Which We 


sacred or mM 


would 


f bold denial that the conditions 


fain have rested are 


itable. Especially in Amer 


ica, Vi he re the race has gained a height 
never reached before, the eminence en 
ables more men than ever before to see 
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ot men ire 
every day 
ha struggi¢ 
Ith CNSIAVING 
1 Teare-sict 


bou 111 Nn evel element ol 
Ne England cto fan 
earns ut a iIndred cd¢ irs more than 
( un rn-out Italy, and 
it ‘ est eco! ! suves no more 
i ho he lr} il seems an 
iflicient result from all the protection 
é LV é i r through capital 
i : ro e facts of Mi 
Meriwether’s entertaining, rather helte 
Sie el It il ( ure is tar from 
ha sO Lt the pre em as the most 
perplexed people of the Old World 
Mio Mi ‘ er S spec il vent Of the 
( ed States Department « Labor, wan 
dered » and down, and bac ind fort 
over ¢ ! emis ere fron Brooklyn to 
Sah sco, ft 1 lexas to Wrego 
i as if the trouble revealed—the oven 
or a el i the oppression and 
! t, t s and the lock-outs i 
the ictories, the indries, the mines 
the ms, the shops, the oflices thin 
( ! ist orders ere not enough, he 
vives us a glimpse o iilor slavery in a 
( ive Lo e Sand 1¢ Is tnas iene 
nto Verty He does not sutfer 
is ivs to have t terrible questi 
by ! e 1s iu C scursive, as 
i oO inecdadote i tl hero of &) 
gqaged, and surprising | \ ht-hearted in 
s stories of tirst and second hand ad 
enture rut e comes bic to Dusiness 
il is il itt <A fl ii chapt I disposes 
of orgvanizatiol education, co-operation, 
temperance, and economy and industry, 
as al mere temporary expedients, and 
recommends free-trade and a graduated 
land tax as the solution of the labor ques 
tion 


Mi Helen Campbell 


hand, coneludes her book 
Poverty Abroad (it is ma 
the condition of working 


m the other 


Prisone rs of 


ily a study of 


vomen in Lon 


don and Paris), with the opinion that the 


soie hope of iabor in the future is some 
sort of socialism. To this end she re cards 


the land tax and free-trade as steps per 


haps necessary to be taken 


jut not a solu- 


tion ‘The co-operative comni 
must come; and when it has e 
when the spirit of brotherhood 1 
for all, the city of God has in ve 
descended from the heavens 


have at last found their own inhe1 
| 


Mrs. Campbell, apparently, 


prisoners Of povertv abroad in 





hopeless Captivity than those 
whose sorrowful durance she ti 
in a former book The needle-we 
Ne York are allied to those of | 
the dismal conditions of thei: 


rather than to those of Paris; the 
less sunshine and society than the ] 


\ ? 


vomen, and far less t 


Italian. who can work so much out 


even With the sewlng-machine, 1! 
fortunate climate. But evervwher 
story is the same: competition |] 


duced the pay to the line of mere s 


+ ] ] ] 
ence he large commerce las Gevoure 
SThHiail Lnere 1s absolutely no hope o 


ter Lhuing’s, not even the hope ot exile 
crreedl Las S¢ zed even the waste places 
as Mr. Meriwether shows, has shut ou 
Iraud the labor willing to exchange ! 


il dl It ends for the mere chance ol 


elsewhere The national aomalh ¢ 
United States, the immeasurable lat 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Af) 
to whit the starving working-me 


the Old W orld co ild once escape, are 


cupied or pre-empted, and on an 

almost aS Vast as t it OF Cl1VI illo} 
wowers that be are confronted with 
danger that threatened England bet 


Chartism found vent in emigration 


tv vears ago Carlyle wrote to one ol 
brothers: ‘‘Millions (a frightful wo 
but a true one millions of mortals 


toiling this day, in our British Isles, wit 


out prospect of rest, save in sper dy deat 

to whom, for their utmost toiling, foo 
and shelter are too high a blessir 

When one reads of the Laneashire fac 
tories and little children laboring for six 
teen hours a day, inhaling at every breat 
a quantity of cotton fuzz, falling aslee 


ain b 





over their wheels, and roused ;: 





the lash of thongs over their backs « 
the slap of ‘billy-rollers’ over thei 
little crowns; and then again of Iris] 
Whitefeet, driven out of their potat 
patches and mud-hovels, and obliged t 
take the hill side as broken men—on: 


pauses, with a kind of amazed horror, to 
ask if this be earth, the place of hope, o1 


} 


Tophet, where hope never comes 
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Both Ca 


OUIG ProdabDLV prosper lene He was not a Slip 


l } } t \ er or sincerer } ( 
ugh capital, of course utawait than Emerson, but more primitive ( 
eciearel KHO eave of ft i tr Labo e remains to the ene thou } nersao ‘ 
l more press O necessity ve perspect ( Bo mie! ire ltendel 
Ss ac eve e can commend thie rue t na home utinthe tide t\ 
nes of Carlyle’s Letters of Cai e there is something ageressive 

Ssol NOrto} iS viven S ? ( LZilimpse o lhe i he wore ava S ~ 
they casua Y tnro po. a i ete ce « poor am 1 t 
errest tLaspects between the ears ginning’s hich mia need not quite ve 
IS3t It is nota s the clear put on in Ameri Or, po ips he pe 
] Emerson's mind east about ceived that thes west things were rea 
( es it IS smo 1 SS1O1 lv the highes ind red ( 
L pore LaLCe iha sone Sit tio! © ers S ( 


Manthly Aeeard of Current Events. 





\] DISASTERS 
( ) R Record is closed o1 14 t ‘ WV 17 The ste ‘ fi dere: 
President Harrisor de the f ¢ off Cape B CO, « e Oreg ‘ Ove 
t May 16th, S Hirs s ti es los 
ste Purke Clark E. ( 3M Vay 22 News received of t ‘ r 
Reside ind) Consul-Genera I) of ton e persons by the tlooc Bol ’ 


i General of e Ar Vatre 1 ( re porte ost one | dree 
igre ent re e to Samoa iffairs and seventy-five me 
signed June Mth by the ( ssioners May 2m Ma es lost through a « 
e | 1 States, Engla i Germa flagration Podhajee, Galicia 
uto f the islands Is to be preserves Vay 31s Phe t s of Johnstown, ¢ ‘ 
der the t control of Germa und Ame1 maugh, Cambria ¢ Millvale, South For) 
vial oO act S al ra r sho 0 i M era Pou Morre \ ‘ wie W ovr ile 
iris¢ Malietoa, the deposed Kir yy, To le n Cambria Co Penns i nundatec 
stated Phe King and Vic King and the through the breaking of a da Vhich held a ; 
resentatives of the Lower House to be lake among the mountains in check Estima 
ted by the people, Germany w receLve ted loss of lives, five thousand 
nity for property and life destroyed June 12t/ News from China that a fire cor 
Phe House of Commons, May 17th, by a vote sumed the greate1 part of Soochow, April =tl 
f 201 to 160, rejected the motion to abolish he Over ten thousand people killee Sunda 
editary seating in the House of Lords school exeursion train wrecked near Armag! 
News received, May 31st, of the defeat of Ireland Seventy-six lives lost 
President Légitime by General H ppolyte, lead- 


er of the insurgent forces in Hayti. The latter OBITUARY 
d himself Provisional President Vay 15th.—In Philadelphia, William W. Hat 
A letter dated December 31, 188, received ling 





ding, journalist, aged fifty-nine years.—h 
at Zanzibar June 12th, stated that Henry M. Baltimore, Edward Donaldson, Rear-Admira 
Stanley had landed on the south U.S.N., aged seventy-three vears 


of the Victoria Nyanza May 16th.—In New York, Allen Thorndike 
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ct 
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" t 
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\ 
: she will t e! fe of the ch 
i ¢ Ih} n lor } 4 he readers wh ire to Ss 
ess attractive w r It is true that ther ( 
ina Col ( l st wa with the nec 
1s ‘ De CX} I 1 zines and fashion ] ( 
t tter East Ti S thtul are the In the Ss 
s is t the s etails, and so fully do they satis 
\ In this f of us to knov is 
t ( ria \ thie ( t It is pret we understood 
} t Pak in ft n, and even mel re made t 
ot the n, which have t the est passions and the ten 
sit thre l mel ‘ crises of lie l yes | 
t 1 mded  ¢ put How the wor il 
Str n s ft L ¢ S sitates | I ( er ward 
brains Phe ses st what W express her i 
ive nad a winter ap st o Does sl lress for her lov 
erstand s. As gs sses to receive her lawyer who 
) come crop ¢ et form her that she is living be 
ring dow) thre her ine ‘ Would not the lover be spa 
ehthe railway trains, ti 1 pain if he knew, as the n 
1 tables, in light ] knows, whether the young lady is dress t 
ittractive in <¢ sand i ection in ucceptance ? Why does 
ome and gratetu is a nte1 ng suicide always throw on a 
When the hermometel ter t when she steals out of the hous« 
g heavy L for drown herself The novelist knows the cd 
hi se-Keep k vs Ss ine f eve articie of toilet, and 
cs s ids andi ¢ ture teaches him to array his characters 
sher knows th ve thes I vel in the airy draperies s 
r what passes for t é seas It is only good art t 
\ r we } ( cover of the novel and the covers of t 
eat inding, how characters shall be in harmony. He know 
the s nie ilso that the characters in the winter nov 
is na tl is m be ad j itely protected. We speak, 
! cy. Ww vould ¢ se, of the season stories. Novels that a 
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